








GIRDER TYPE 


New Name for Strength and a shape to 
MEMPHIS 





fit its purpose are char- 
acteristics of girders, the 
basic element of steel 
building. The same spirit 
is alive in this GIRDER 
type, so thoroughly ex- 
pressing the age of rigid 
steel construction. Solid 
and of impressive weight 
-yet not clumsy, HEAVY 
GIRDER siands in sharp 
conirast to the LIGHT 
which is airy and forms 
masses of pleasing gray. 
It is the logical type for 
rectangular blocks and 
modernistic treatmeni, 
readily falling into geo- 
metric designs-distincily Santen tin tock 


LIGHT: 8 to 54 point 


forthepresentgeneration HEAVY: 8 to 84 point 


CONTINENTAL 


TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


216 EAST 45 STREETs NEW YORK 


A complete de luxe Specimen Showing will be sent upon request 









































Elrod Furniture 


The new Model F Elrod casts base, space and plain 
ruleface material 36 points and less in thick- 
ness. The Elrod has long been distinguished for 
the solidity and accuracy of the strip it produces 
and for the economy of time and labor consumed. 
The increase in size range of the new model makes 
possible the casting of base for cuts and stereos 
and the production of furniture for general com- 
posing room use. It also turns out rules in the 
heavier weights which are so widely used today. 
The new Model F Elrod has an improved oiling 


device, a heavier cutting-off attachment and a 


great many other important improvements. Full 


information will be gladly furnished on request. 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue +¢ Chicago 


Set in Ludlow Bodoni Black and Elrod Fullface Rules 
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4 reasons ees 


...why you should ) ———- 


own this 20 x 26% 
AUTOMATIC ‘ 


FLATBED. . . eet 
SO) Lbs 


FOUF form rollers—a fast producer of beautiful 
color work—work which compares favorably with that 


eae 


of larger, slower flatbeds. 


FOUF form rollers—and in addition, your choice of 
either a fully automatic single or a two color model. 


Four form rollers—in a machine which is accurate 
and speedy; 3600 impressions for the single color; 
3000 for the two color. 


Four form rollers — plus the well-known Harris 
suction pile feeder, and an automatic extension pile 
delivery. 

Many additional features will be outlined, gladly, by 
a representative. Phone, wire or write. 





Mende two color, 4 roller, 20 x 26 automatic flatbed. 
HARRIS 
HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER COMPANY SEYBOLD 


General Offices + + CLEVELAND, OHIO POTTER 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Philadelphia, Boston, Dayton 
Factories: Cleveland, Derby, Conn., Dayton FLATBED LETTERPRESSES 
ROTARY LETTER PRESSES 
ENVELOPE PRESSES 
FOUR ROLLER OFFSET PRESSES 
HARRIS 90x26 FLATBED | wus 
METAL DECORATING 
PRESSES 
PAPER CUTTERS 
BOOKBINDING EQUIPMENT 





Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year; 40c a copy. Canadian, 
$4.50 a year; foreign, $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 











PRINTERS 


Operating Monotypes 
Are Profiting Through Service 


They are taking advantage of those 
factors inherent in Monotype opera- 


tion which enable them to meet the 





demands of American business for 





diversified printing of highest quality 
produced at prices satisfactory to the 
buyer and profitable to themselves. Alll 


markets are open to Monotype users. 





Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 


MONOTYPE BUILDING 


Twenty-fourth at Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A PRINTER IS KNOWN BY THE COMPOSING ROOM HE KEEPS 





iE 





COMPOSED IN MONOTYPE SANS SERIF SERIES—BOLD AND EXTRABOLD 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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HAMILTON 
IMPROVED TYPE CASES 


For many years we have felt that type cases could be still further improved. After 
an expenditure of thousands of dollars, and months of experimenting and research, 
we believe we have discovered the niceties of design and construction that have 
been lacking. These improvements will result in increased efficiency, as will be seen 
by studying the illustrations. Arrange with your dealer to see these new features. 


Steel Type Case Shoes 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


At the left we show a full-sized detail illustration of new-steel shoe. Note 
how the wood side and bottom of the case is kept away from the steel 
run at A, This absolutely prevents the wearing of the wood parts 
of the type case. No wood can touch any metal. In addition to pre- 
venting wear, this steel shoe reduces friction to a minimum and makes 
the case slide infinitely easier. Supplied on any case at asmall additional 





charge. 


Extra Depth Cases 


This is a full-sized cut of our new Extra Depth 
Case. Designed for printers who require stor- 
age space for larger fonts of type. Standard 
cabinet bodies are supplied to accommo- 
date these cases. This case has approximate- 
ly 20% more capacity than the standard depth 
case. Supplied with or without steel shoes. 


New Label-Holder-Pull 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 
Here is an improvement all printers will welcome. This is our No. 6070 Combination Pull and Label 
Holder, shown actual size. The old method of having a vertical label holder, almost made it neces- 
sary to get on your hands and knees to read the labels in the lower cases, This new label-holder-pull 
makes it possible to read the labels from a standing position even on the lowest case in the cabinet. 
Note the large label it is possible to use. It is formed from one piece of steel, and is exceptionally 


strong and durable. Ask your dealer to see this pull. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
TWO RIVERS, -WISCONSIN 


Eastern Office: Rahway, N.J. Pacific Coast Branch: 4440 E. 49th Street, Los Angeles 
Hamilton Goods Are Sold by All Prominent Typefounders and Dealers Everywhere 
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BETTER 


because they 
are designed 
and made by 


CHALLENGE 


The Galley Specialists”’ 


PRESSED-STEEL GALLEYS—Made from a single piece of 
selected steel. Corners are electrically welded. The firm 
beaded edge around the bottom assures unusual strength. 


Note this OPEN-END DIVIDED GALLEY—observe the 
double-wall division which permits you to put a vay lock 
at the foot of each column without disturbing the type in 
the other one. Are furnished with two or more divisions. 


Here’s a CHALLENGE OPEN-END GALLEY for narrow 
column matter. The divisions make the openings just the 
right width for the type used; yet the overhang on the out- 
side makes the galley fit in a standard storage cabinet. The 
divided galley, with one or more divisions, enables you to 
double or triple your storage space, effecting a 30%-40% 
saving on cabinet equipment. A handy galley for any shop. 





Job Galleys with open-side and with or without divisions are 
money-makers. Write today for illustrated literature and data. 














CHALLENGE | 
‘ GALLEYS « 


—— The Solution 
to Every Printer’s 


Problem of Costs 
and Replacement 


After all, the most important feature 
in a galley is its ability to stand the 
gaff of hard wear. And that’s the 
very thing which accounts for the 
extended superiority of Challenge 
Galleys. They retain their rigid accu- 
racy throughout years of severe use. 


Challenge Galleys make for savings in 
time and labor—eliminate trouble and 
frequent replacements—and the divided 
galleys offer increased storage 
space .... all of which tends 
toward 1 maximum economy. 


No matter what kind or size 
of galley you want, you can 
get it from Challenge — the 
“Galley Specialists”. We offer 
a complete galley service in 
helping you to meet serious 
shop problems, and we invite 
you to avail yourself of our 
co-operation and capitalize on 
our 60 years of experience. 


SY -Vile Me Coleman) 
PRINTERS’ 
ALBUM 


32 PAGES OF VALU- 
ABLE INFORMATION, 
galleys be sure FEATURE ARTICLES, 


“Tt’s a Challenge” SHOP TALK, ETC. 


- IT’S FREE! 


Write today for 
information and 


when you buy 





THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


CHICAGO, 
17-19 E. AUSTIN AVE. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK, 
200 HUDSON STREET 
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The Floor of Industrial America 


HROUGHOUT industrial America, wherever a demand exists for floors that must withstand 
the maximum of rough use and abuse, regardless of conditions, Kreolite Wood Blocks are 
recognized as the ultimate in toughness, strength, endurance, economy and service. 
An outstanding example is found in the country’s greatest printing plants where floors are called 
upon to carry machinery and materials of enormous weight; to stand the tremendous vibration 
of giant presses running at terrific speeds; to bear strains of ceaseless 
trucking and to defy even the repeated attacks of molten metal spilled 
in stereotyping and typecasting. 
Representative of the many big printing and publishing organizations 
using Kreolite Wood Block Floors are: 
Crowell Publishing Co. Chicago Tribune 
Hearst Publishing Co. New York Tribune 


Curtis Publishing Co. Chicago Herald & Examiner 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. Philadelphia Public Ledger 


Kreolite Engineers will study your 
needs and make recommendations 
without any obligation whatever 
to you. 


The Jennison-Wright Co. 


Toledo, Ohio 
BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


CECE 
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“The comments of nationally known printers who from time to time 
have inspected our plant, have always been so generously compli- 
mentary to your equipment in our pressroom and bindery that we 
feel duty bound to give you an expression of our appreciation. 

Throughout fifteen years of most pleasant and helpful association, 
you have assisted us, by your equipment and sensible suggestions, 
to quality and production records which have played no small part 
in our unusually sound development. 

Our main pressroom operates twelve Miehles, including three two- 
colors, and twelve of your feeders. When there are more presses 








there will be more feeders.” 
THE YORK PRINTING CO., York, Penna. 
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DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


28 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO, H. W. Brintnall Co. DALLAS, E. G. Myers TORONTO, Toronto Type Foundry 
ATLANTA, Dodson Printers Supply Co. 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 




















Prepare for the better business conditions that are certain to 
come. Don't be caught napping! Investigate this KELLY model 


when planning pressroom equipment purchases for 1931. Kelly 


equipped pressrooms have advantages. KELLYS are dependable. 








KELLY Automatic No. | 


In quality of output, in production, in pressman conveniences 
to increase productive time, the KELLY Automatic No. | (standard 


sheet 20x26 inches) is indeed the “pacemaker of the pressroom.” 


Twenty months of constant operation in 
printing plants has demonstrated the worth 
of the No. | Kelly as an all-round, sturdy 
printing unit of exceptional merit . . . . 


A number of convincing testimonial letters have been received from 
enthusiastic users. Copies are available at all Selling Houses. Write 
for them and inform yourself on the success your fellow printers 


are having with this dependable, speedy, productive automatic. 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY 


erican lype Founders Company 


Sold also by Sears Company Canada Limited, Toronto-Montreal-Winnipeg; Camco [Machinery] Limited, London, England; 
National Paper and Type Company, Central and South America, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico and West Indies 






































SET IN MEMBERS OF THE BERNHARD GOTHIC FAMILY MODERNISTIC STARS 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 








MONUMENTS OF INDUSTRY :::No. 3 


PRINTING & PUBLISHING 


The earliest histories of mankind were chipped out 
laboriously on stone, symbol by symbol. The presses of 
today record progress with a speed paced to modern 
achievement. Printing and publishing tell their story 
through paper—the voice of industry. 


Copyright 1931 West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company See reverse side for List of Distributors 


A_WESTVACO SURFACE FOR EVERY PRINTING NEED 









Atlanta, Ga. 





Augusta, Me. 





Baltimore, Md. 






Boston, Mass. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 





Chicago, Ill. 





Cincinnati, O. 





Cleveland, O. 






Dallas, Texas 





Des Moines, la. 






Detroit, Mich. 





| EI Paso, Texas 





Houston, Texas 





Kansas City, Mo. 





Memphis, Tenn. 







Milwaukee, Wis. 








| Birmingham, Ala. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
607 Washington Avenue, South 


The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
29 Pryor Street, N. E. 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


Bradley-Reese Company 
308 W. Pratt Street 


Graham Paper Company 
1726 Avenue B 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


180 Congress Street 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
104-108 Pearl Street 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
35 East Wacker Drive 


The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
3rd, Plum and Pearl Streets 


The Union Paper & Twine‘Co. 
116-128 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 


Graham Paper Company 
1001-1007 Broom Street 


Carpenter Paper Co. of lowa 
106-112 Seventh Street Viaduct 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
551 East Fort Street 


Graham Paper Company 
201-203 Anthony Street 


Graham Paper Company 
2302-2310 Dallas Avenue 


Graham Paper Company 
332-336 W. 6th St. Traffic Way 


Graham Paper Company 
11 Nettleton Avenue 


The E. A. Bouer Company 
175-185 Hanover Street 


Graham Paper Company 
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The MILL PRICE LIST Distributors of 
WESTVACO MILL BRAND PAPERS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 


Graham Paper Compan 
299 Second Avenue, Nort! 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
147-151 East Street 


Graham Paper Company 
299 South Peters Street 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


930 Park Avenue 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Graham Paper Company 
106-108 E. California Avenue 
Omaha, Neb. Carpenter Paper Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


San Antonio, Texas 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 


£n, 


Wichita, Kan. 


Ninth and Harney Streets 


W. Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Public Ledger Building 
The Chatfield & Woods Co. 


of Pennsylvania 
Second and Liberty Avenues 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
266 So. Water Street 


Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 
201 Governor Street 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
190 Mill Street 


Graham Paper Company 
1014-1030 Spruce Street 


Graham Paper Company 
16 East Fourth Street 


Graham Paper Company 
130 Graham Street 


W. Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
503 Market Street 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
42 Hampden Street 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
First and H Streets, S. E. 


Graham Paper Company 
400 South Emporia Avenue 





WEST VIRGINIA PULP anno PAPER CO. 












Insures 
SAFE CONTROL 
RELIABLE CONTROL 
ECONOMICAL CONTROL 


AS of the manufacturers of machines used by 
the printing industry have standardized on Cline-West- 
inghouse motor and control equipment. Most manufacturers 
realize that High Grade Electrical Equipment intelligently applied 
insures efficient and dependable operation of their machines. 


The Cline Company have consistently met the control 
requirements of the constantly increasing variety of printing 
machines. We are prepared to furnish special motor and con- 
trol equipment to meet the exacting requirements of every 
machine in the Printing Industry. 





Cline-W estinghouse Equipment is the Standard 





CLINE ELECTRIC MFG.CO. 


111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Eastern Office: Western Office: 
220 East 42nd Street 1st Nat’! Bank Building 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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ROSBACK 
PONY 
ROTARY 

PERFORATOR 


(IT MAKES A ROUND HOLE) 








Built in two sizes: 


24-inch with 2 strike heads and 
motor complete . . $550 


28-inch with 2 strike heads and 
motor complete . . $650 


It will carry up to 5 heads 


It will do straight or strike perforating 
It makes a round hole 


It will perforate from 1 to 10 sheets at 
a feed—sheets will not stick together 


It will accept 40 to 50 feeds per minute 
It will perforate small sheets 


It will perforate a ream of paper in 3 
minutes 

It is a strictly commercial jobbing 
machine 

It will save you from 50 to 75% of 
your present perforating cost 

it costs you no more than a high class 
Vertical Perforator 


It costs you no more than the old type 
Slot Perforator 


But it will more than double your profit 
It never leaves your plant for repairs 


It's a Baby Brother of the Famous Rosback Round 
Hole Rotary Perforator in Use the World Over 


ee ee en ee 





























=k PROSBACK Co. 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 





THE LARGEST PERFORATOR FACTORY IN THE WORLD 
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No need to 


Be kg 


these sheets 





Clean, Spotless Artesian Bond 
Has Unusual Flat-Lying Qualities 






Flat-lying paper is essential to econom- 
ical production, from the first trim in 
the cutter to the last handling in the 
binding . . . “Flying the sheets” and 
other tricks of the game to overcome 
curling, slow down production and eat 
into the profits. Why not start right . . 
choose a spotlessly clean sheet that lies 
flat naturally ... Choose Artesian Bond. 


The unique method of tub-sizing and 
loft-drying developed for Artesian Bond 
produces a sheet of unusual flat-lying 
qualities . . and a minimum of undue 
shrinking or stretching. It is an ideal 
sheet for clean, high speed, profitable 
bond printing. 













Artesian Bond is liberal in rag content. 
It has strength and bulk without being 
spongy. It is made with crystal clear 
spring water. . the greatest asset a mill 
can claim .. . It is made with clean, 
first quality rags and the stock cleaned 
with centrifugal refiners . . the most 
effective method yet developed. 


Ask your distributor for samples of this 
remarkable bond paper. It is nationally 
advertised and has earned acceptance 
and standing in all business circles. 


A new text-book edited by a nation- 
ally-known pressroom authority, has 
been prepared by Whiting-Plover 
entitled *‘Some Practical Informa- 
tion on Printing of Rag Content 
Bond Papers’’ 






A new portfolio of specimen sheets available on request 


WHITING-PLOVER PAPER CO., Stevens Point, Wis. 


ARTESIAN KOND 
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ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Lehigh Valley Paper Co. 
Division $. Walter, Inc. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

The Baxter Paper Co., Inc. 

BOSTON, MASS. 
Stimpson & Company, Inc. 
W. C. Dodge Paper Co. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Midland Paper Company 
Moser Paper Company 

CINCINNATI, O. 

The Johnston Paper Co. 

DES MOINES, IA. 
Western Newspaper Union 

DULUTH, MINN. 

Duluth Paper & Specialties Co. 

FARGO, N. DAK. 

Western Newspaper Union 

FORT WAYNE, IND. 

estern Newspaper Union 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Tayloe Paper Co. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 
L. S. Bosworth Company 

LIMA, OHIO 
Frederick Paper & Twine Co. 

LINCOLN, NEBR. 

Western Newspaper Union 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Western Newspaper Union 

MADISON, WIS. 

Madison Paper Company 

MENASHA, WIS. 


Yankee Paper & Specialty Co. 


paten, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
J ¥ NS Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
CLEANEST SHEET OF BONDPAPER | “=|! IT IS POSSIBLE TO PRODUCE MUVIEAUDES. Moen 
% 


Company 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Mercantile Paper Co. 
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NASHVILLE, TENN. 

Clements Paper Co. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Lewmar Paper Co. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc. 

(Export) 

Forest Paper Co., Inc. 

Paul E. Vernon & Co. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 

Western Paper Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

E. Latimer, Jr. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Cauthorne Paper Company 
SIOUX CITY, IA. 

Western Newspaper Union 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 

F. G. Leslie Paper Co. 
YORK, PA. 

Andrews Paper House 

Division S. Walter, Inc. 


Pacific Coast Distributors 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Fred H. French Paper Co. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
General Paper Co. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Carter, Rice & Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Western Newspaper Union 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
General Paper Company 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Carter, Rice & Co. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
John W. Graham & Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
Standard Paper Company 
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and efficient service on any job on any stock — 
from onion skin to wallboard—with a KLUGE 
at hand to print it. Envelopes are just as easily 
disposed of, no matter what their size, shape 
or stock, or whether they are die-cut or made 
uv. This remarkable versatility is yours at the 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE, INC. 
Anything Printable see 
that will fit the press can be handled by the 
KLUGE AUTOMATIC FEEDER. You can 
promise your “‘hurry-up” customers prompt 











lowest possible cost. Printing impressions can- 
not be produced at less expense than on the 
KLUGE. No other machine in the shop can turn 
out your job work with less labor and at a lower 
upkeep cost. Invite our nearest representative 
to prove these statements to your satisfaction. 





Branches with Operating Exhibits: 
ATLANTA, 86 Forsyth Street, S. W. DETROIT, 1051 First Street 
GKLUGE CHICAGO, 733 S. Dearborn Street NEW YORK, 77 White Street 
AUTOMATIC JOB PRESS DALLAS, 217 Browder Street PHILADELPHIA, 235 N. 12th Street 
BOSTON, 150 Purchase Street LOS ANGELES, 324 E. Third Street 


FEEDER ST. LOUIS, 2226 Olive Street SAN FRANCISCO, 881 Mission Street 


CANADA, Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 











ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, U.S. A. 
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SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


Performance 


AVING associated with them craftsmen experi- 
enced in printing production, the Samuel 
Bingham organization has an intimate knowledge 

of the printer’s problems. They are leaders in develop- 
ing and perfecting every improvement that has been 
introduced and are now making all kinds of Printers’ 
and Lithographers’ Rollers of unsurpassed quality for 
every type and kind of press or process. 





But for every-day performance, from one year’s end to 
the next, no Printers’ Roller has ever been produced 
that will surpass the performance of Bingham’s Com- 
position Roller for the highest quality of work at the 
lowest roller and ink cost per thousand impressions. 


FIFTEEN FACTORIES 
CHICAGO 


636-720 SHERMAN ST. 


CLEVELAND ATLANTA DALLAS ¢,¢ 
Composition Rollers 


1432 HAMILTON AVENUE 274-6 TRINITY AVE., S. W. 1310 PATTERSON AVENUE 
DES MOINES DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS Cloth-Covered Rollers 


1025 WEST FIFTH STREET 4391 APPLE STREET 629 SO. ALABAMA STREET 
Non-Meltable Rollers 
KALAMAZOO KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS 
Rubber Rollers 


223 W. RANSOM STREET 706-708 BALTIMORE AVENUE 721-723 FOURTH STREET 


NASHVILLE PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS Lithograph Rollers 
911 BERRYHILL STREET 88-90 SOUTH 13TH STREET 514-516 CLARK AVENUE 
Offset Rollers 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO CINCINNATI 


COR. EAST AND HARRISON ST. 1915 RACE ST. 


FOR EIGHTY-TWO YEARS BINGHAM’S RELIABLE PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


, . 
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IS QUALITY ROBBING YOUR PROFITS? 


CHECK up your equipment. Check 
your employees’ time sheets. if you 
are using wood base or worn out metal 
base and trying to do quality work, 
then quality is robbing your profits. 
We are plate registering specialists. 
We offer you Warnock Diagonal, Ster- 
ling Toggle or Sterling Small Sectional 
Systems. A base for every need. 
With P. M. C. Precision Equipment 
you can afford to do quality work. It 
will increase profits. 
Get information on these up-to-the- 


minute labor-saving bases. Complete 
details will cost you nothing. 


The PRINTING 
MACHINERY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Toronto, 

Great Britain: Wm. J. Light & Co., Ltd., London. 

Australia and New Zealand: Carmichael & Co., 
Lid., Sydney. 

Italy: D.G. Vianini & Co., Milan. 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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(39 x 52”— 10 x 12") 


With its nine to eleven folding.sections and 
39 x 52” sheet size provides folding facilities 
that are ample for Printing Plants and Bind- 
eries doing the widest range of Commercial 
and Direct Mail literature .. .Whether your 
larger work is planned for folding one-up, in 
gangs of two or more up, or in multiple sig- 
natures, the Model “’K” will fold it... Onmany 
jobs the Model “’K” will save as much as one- 
third to one-half the folding, inserting, stitch- 
ing and cutting operations, over any other 
type of Folder... It will fold any form that 
any other Folder will make and many other 
forms for mailing and binding in addition. 


SIZE RANGE 
39 x 52°—4%6" 











THE MODEL “K” CLEVELAND © 





LEVELAND 


UNIT — 





THE MODEL “O” CLEVELAND 
(19 x 25°— 4x 6”) 


Supplements your Model “K“ and relieves 
it of the great variety of small sheet folding 

. Its seven to nine folding sections give 
more combinations of right angle and par- 
allel folds, and folds a greater variety of 
signatures from the full size sheet, than any 
other small Folder... It is the only small Folder 
equipped with adjustable perforating, scor- 
ing and slitting mechanism — a _ valuable 
feature that assures accuracy at high speed. 


This Folding Unit will do a wider range of folding than all other types and makes 
of folders combined, and gives you the opportunity to plan your work for Printing, 
Folding and Binding in the most efficient, productive and economical way. 


JHE [ eve(Anofeyoine Macyinela 


BOSTON pHitapeipHia DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY-Sole Dustrihutors cucaco — cievetand 


ST.LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 


28 West 23rd Street. New York 
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Keep thy Shop and 9 4493 thy Shopwill keep thee 
[ The Sayings of > Poor Richard ) 








Just Published 
for 1931 


WHERE the service is d-c., there’s a G-E reversing This 
controller like this for 7 14- to 15-hp. adjustable- Almanack 





Containing wise, thought- 
speed shunt- or compound-wound motors. It ouuetidahacuneihennties 
: . . modernizing book and job 
affords 15 points of speed regulation and is plants and published in 
the firm belief that a penny 

4 spent on modernization 

complete for all operations. ps eR i a 


pennies spent to-morrow. 
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AND, if d-c. full-automatic single-motor control is needed, here’s the con- 
troller that fills the bill. It’s designed to provide complete automatic push- 
button control for adjustable-speed d-c. motors when operated from suitable 


push buttons. 


BUT, if the service is a-c., here’s a sturdy reversing controller that provides 
high torque and push-button slow-down control of motors driving medium 


and large flat-bed presses, lithograph presses, waxing machines, and the like. 


THEN there’s the valuable little CR2960-SY relay for reversing protection. It 


has prevented “fireworks” on many an installation! 


AND don’t overlook the full line of G-E push- 
button stations when modernizing. Here they 
are in some of their various combinations — 
“Forward,” “Reverse,” “Jog,” “Slow,” 


“Fast,” etc. 


Modernization Reduces Costs — Increases Profit 


There are a number of ways in which the G-E sales engineer can help you modernize. 


Ask him about them when he calls; or write the nearest G-E office. 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC PROGRAM, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY EVENING ON A NATION-WIDE N.B.C. NETWORK 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


SALES 


AND 


301-68 


ENGINEERING SERVICE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The KELLY 
Auxiliary Distributor 


FOR STYLE B KELLY SPECIAL PRESSES 


Attached at the front of the Cylinder, and in combination with the standard 
distributing and form-inking system, permits handling larger forms than here- 
tofore on a 17x22 inch sheet. 


The Kelly Auxiliary Equipment consists principally of composition form roller, 
composition rider roller and steel vibrating roller, operating continuously. 


Ink deposited on the form by the standard Kelly distributing and form-inking 
system back of the cylinder is taken by the Auxiliary, redistributed and replaced 
on the form, covering from the tail end (17 inches from gripper edge of sheet), 
over the major part of the entire form toward the head. 


An exclusive feature is the lifting of the Auxiliary form-inking roller just before 
it reverses near the head of the form and lowering the roller after reversal 
while it is revolving at the same speed the bed is traveling. The practical effect 
is uniform color with inks of good covering qualities. 


A larger field is opened for the Style B Kelly Special through the use of the 
Auxiliary. Factory form work, four letterheads up, broadsides, direct OVER” 


ATE BORDER 











Me Kelly Auxiliary Distributor 


advertising and miscellaneous printing on a 17x 22 inch sheet are handled with 
splendid results. 


After installation, the Auxiliary is attached and detached in a few minutes. 
There is no lost time in bringing the form roller into proper contact with form. 


The regular Kelly form and rider rollers are used on the Auxiliary. The Kelly 
' Auxiliary may be applied by service men to all Style B Kelly Special Presses. 
Its design harmonizes with the standard mechanical features of the press, and 
it is applied without weakening any of the regular parts. Efficiency has been 
proven by months of satisfactory operation. 

The earlier model Kelly Presses, built previous to August, 1924, having a 
cylinder printing surface of 15% inches, may also be Auxiliary equipped, and 
uniform covering of the 15% inch printing surface around the cylinder obtained. 
By changing these presses into the Special Model, the full Style B Special cover- 
ing, mentioned above, is secured. 

The Auxiliary Distributor is simple in design and easily handled. There are no 
parts that are likely to get out of order or that are subject to breakage from 


normal operation. 
SOLD AND INSTALLED BY THE 


American lype Founders Company 


Also by Sears Company Canada Limited, Toronto - Montreal -Winnipeg; Camco [Machinery] Limited, London, England; 
National Paper and Type Company, Central and South America, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico and West Indies 





and Now—aA SUCCESS ON FLAT BED PRESSES 





Aloxite Brand Tympan Paper 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


HERE are some of the advantages @ Quicker backing up 
e You can back up the sheets without getting any offset just as soon 
as the ink is set enough to handle e You ean feed im- 
mediately after a “skip.” In case of “skip,” where 
the type form prints on the tympan, you can feed the next sheet 
immediately without washing off the tympan—and without offset. 
Aloxite Brand Tympan Paper is solving that vexing problem of 
delay in backing up work on flat beds. It is eliminating offset— 
the loss of time —the fuss and bother of washing after a “skip” — 
both mighty good arguments. The answer is that with this new 
idea in a tympan or top sheet you have a sheet studded with a 
multitude of tiny grains or points. There really is no surface— 
no place for the ink to imprint—hence no offset. You can use it 
on flat bed presses or perfecting presses with far better printing 
results—lessened operating costs. 


e Glad to send sample working sheets ¢ Please give tympan sheet size—name of press 





THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY: NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. > . 
Sales Offices and Warehouses in 


New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, Grand Rapids 


(carsorunoum AND ALOXITE ARE REGISTERED TRADE MARKS OF THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY ) 





Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 














MR. FINLAY STATES HIS CASE 


Telephone Liberty 7809 x 


GEO. H. ELLIS Co. PRINTERS 


Incorporated Established 1873 


° The ap 
uality rintin 
Mark eats 


272 CONGRESS STREET 


BOSTON 
Jenueary 15, 1931. 


The American Type Founders Company, 
270 Congress St., 
Boston, Masse 


Gentlemen: 


This is a letter of appreciation and an admission. 


For many years we believed that your Engineering 
Service was functioning only for the newspapers and not for 
the commercial printer. 


Recently we realized that everything was not well 
in our Composing-room and Press-room production and costs. 


We applied for your Production Engineers’ Service, 
and found it of far greater value than we had believed it to 
be. Your Engineers saw our manufacturing details from cntire-~ 
ly different angles than we had ever seen them. ‘ie followed 
their advice and suggestions, end our plant is now modernized 
slong new lines laid out by them, with special equipment 
adapted to our particuler needs, bringing about a savirg in 
time end labor that has largely reduced production costs and 
increased output at the same time. 


With this experience in mind, we are convinced thet 
there are few printing offices throughout the country thot sro 
not losing heavily in their manufacturing by failing to avail 
themselves of your Engineering Department's gratuitous service. 


Yours very truly, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 


A.W.Finley:B Pres. & Treas. 


MEMBER 
NEW ENGLAND STATES CENTURY OF 
PROGRESS EXPOSITION 
- JUNE 16 to JULY 15, 1931 
BOSTON 
“New England’s Own World’s Fair” 





PRINTING—The Mother of Progress 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


SELLING HOUSES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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TO THE WISE PRINTER.... 


Any bindery job is more profitable 


if it's doneona. «x 


This is the Monitor Power Perforator with 

a new automatic feed gauge and a detach- 

able unit that enables you to replace the 

die in fifteen minutes rather than sending 
Monitor 20” Foot Power Per- the head back to the factory. An ingenious 
forator is a profitable producer receiving box and back roll delivery saves 
for any small shop. Built time in getting rid of perforated sheets. 
on same lines as power model. 


HERE’S only one way to make money these days, and that’s to 

cut down on your cost of production by using up-to-date labor- 
saving machinery. No matter what kind of bindery work you do or 
in what quantities, you can do it better and more economically with 
a Monitor machine. We are specialists in bindery equipment, mak- 

' ing a complete line to meet every requirement of price and produc- 
tion. Write today for complete information and ask for specific data. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


1147 Fulton Street » « Chicago, Illinois 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
461 8th Avenue 1020 Lafayette Building 185 Summer Street 


The Monitor Master Stitcher is as fast as the 
fastest operator can feed it. Has improved 
table and new narrow stitching head. 


At left is the Monitor 20” 
Foot Power Punch which 
fully covers the punching re- 
quirements of the small shop 
and is ideal as an overflow 
unit for larger plants. 


Pictured above is the Monitor Simplex Punch 
that meets the need for a medium-priced, full- 
width machine. Has the finger-tip lock-up and 
punches a full 28-inch sheet, any depth throat. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of Book and Box Stitchers — Foot and Power Perforators — Foot and Power Punches — Numbering Machines and Embossers 
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BOOKLET COVERS -- FOLDERS 


Smart --- Beautiful --- Colorful 
Adaptable to dozens of uses 


@ How often have you been called upon to produce a dressy Booklet or Folder and been totally 
at a loss to know how to handle the cover economically. Good art work is not only costly but 
difficult to obtain. Color plates and color press work run into money. But with GOES Art 
Advertising Booklet Covers it’s different. Expense is reduced to a minimum. Time is saved. Worry 
and responsibility eliminated. No art work to worry about. No color plates to make. No colors 


to run. These beautiful, colorful covers have been designed for overprinting ... always in stock 


... ready for immediate shipment. Ml The Art work is the best obtainable. Rolf Armstrong, Ribcowsky, 


Streckenback . . . all familiar and respected names . . . and others of outstanding ability. Art work 
far beyond the average reach. Produced in six colors and gold, by the GOES Direct Process of 
Offset Lithography, these Booklet Covers bring to you the best there is in the field of Art at prices 
you can afford to pay. HM Suggest them for Booklet Covers—Programs—Menus—Price Lists— 
Folders—Envelope Stuffers —Bank Statements of Conditions — Announcements — Bridge Tallies 
—Game Schedules—and for innumerable other purposes. NM Send for samples and prices. Illustrated 
are 6 styles [flat size 614 x 7] folded to 314x 644. Here is a worthwhile, readily salable, mighty profit- 


able addition to GOES ever increasing line of Printers’ Helps. Write today for samples and prices. 


Goes 


LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
35 West Gist Street :: Chicago 
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time in registering 
rdiess of number of 


< 


Any printing executive who is 
constantly faced with the problem 
of production costs, can compute 
the extent of such savings in his 
plant. To the total of these extra 
economies must be added the in- 
tangible value of customer good 
will that must accrue from the 
improved quality of printing and 
customer service. 

Compare the total of these ad- 


|... Savings 


enough To more Than cover 
an investment in 


vantages in their dollar and cents 
value to the installation and oper- 
ating cost of a Coolairco System 
designed for the particular plant 
requirements. Do this and you 
will readily understand why more 
and more printing and litho- 
graphing plants are becoming 
Coolairco equipped plants — 
investing in assured savings and 


added profits. 


For information—facts, figures— write our nearest office 


THE COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING CORP. 


11 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND e 


PHILADELPHIA 
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AND LOW COSTS 


y 





In Multicolor Printing 





HE achievements of Claybourn’s Multicolor Precision 

Presses are a matter of record .. . the cost sheets show 
a minimum of make-ready time required . . . they show close 
register, new accuracy and increased speed of runs... all 
resulting in lower printing costs. 








In the Claybourn is found the most modern . . . most compact 
..- most accessible multicolor press ever produced — It is the 
only five-color printing unit of its size ever manufactured. 
Think of it — all rollers on this press can be automatically 
thrown off while in operating position . . . it has an automatic 
oiling system and an automatic trip. These machines are 
built in sizes 4644 x 71 and 38 x 52. 











Claybourn Precision Presses are built in one, two, three, 
four and five-color units — they are tried and proven and 
are cutting costs for many of America’s leading printers. 









CLAYBOURN PROCESS CORPORATION 


Originators of Precision Printing and Plate-Making Machinery 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


C1 AYBOURN 


PRINTING & PLATE MAKING MACHINERY 
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LIST OF OUTSTANDING 
CLAYBOURN PRECISION MACHINERY 


Precision Double Head 
Curved Plate Shaving 
Machine. 

Precision Curved Plate 
Power Proof Press. 
Precision Curved Plate 
Routing Machine. 
Precision Lead and Mat 
Moulding Press 1 to 
2000 tons capacity. 
Precision Combination 
Roughing and Shaving 

achine. 

Precision Boring 

achine. 

Hot Curved Finishing 
Saddle. 

Curved Plate Finishing 
Tools, Saddles and 
Slabs. 

Combination Solidifying 
and Straightening 
Press. 


Let us send you a copy 
of ‘‘Operating Modern 
Machinery’’, an authori- 
tative treatise on Print- 
ing and Plate-Making 
Equipment written by 
L. W. Claybourn. 


Non-Stretch Plate Curv- 
ing Machine (Plate 
Bender). 

Gauging Machine. 

Precision Double Head 
Flat Plate Finishing 
Shaving Machine. 

Precision Hand and 
Power Proof Presses. 

Curved Plate Re-Form- 
ing Machine. 

Precision Power Auto- 
matic Multicolor 
Proof Press. 

Precision Multicolor all 
size rotary high speed 
printing presses 1 to 
5 colors; sizes 38” x 
52” and 4614” x 71”. 

Special Printing Presses. 

Precision Spiral Grooved 
Plate Cylinders. 

Precision Blocks and 
Hooks. 











ROFIT DIGGER NO. 


E NVELO PES help salesgirls make daily reports 


CCURATE sales reports on bargain days aren't easy. 

But use the right kind of sales record envelopes .. 

and you cut out a lot of useless fumbling and red tape. 

And envelopes short-cut a lot of other big store de- 

tails... “wrap” small packages, bring checks back faster, 
cut down chances of error in repair departments. 

If you have sales records to simplify, small products 
to package, bills to collect, your printer or stationer has 
envelopes to help you out. Ask him to show you some 
of the dozens of styles in his line of U.S. E. Envelopes. 
You'll find the maker's guarantee packed in every box. 


wpiviouat SaLes are listed at the top, the day's totals below. 
At 3:30 the salesgirl puts her duplicate slips in the en- 
selope, and her datly sales report is ready to turn in. 





LAC innesin vets in the watch repair de- Feet 308. Checés, bills, or orders slide 
partment. Your watch can't be mislaid or ts "into the time-saving Mone-Ontlook envelope. 
delivery date overlooked when it's entered on The transparent window is made ont of the 
end placed inside a repair record envelope. same solid sheet as is the body of the envelope. 





TWERE ARE MUNDRE IS OF $1 (LES 2 the U.S. E. line, 
an envelope for svery purpose and at erery price. 


WHEN PAPER GOES ON A TEAR! hous 
the Elmendorf Tearing Tester, 

Laboratory instruments that constantly the 
quality of all the U.S. E. guaranteed envelopes. 


U.S. E. GUARANTEED 
elo Res Sess ot 


custorrer to send in ber check, 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
With thirteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 


U.S. E. White Wove is the 
standard return envelope usea 
by many important stores. 








Count your customers in each of these 

groups...and you have a live prospect 

list for the four envelopes pictured in 
the advertisement above... the second in the U.S. E. 
envelope general magazine series. 

And that’s not the end of the U. S. E. envelope 
story this month. There’s a lot more in the broadside 
we mailed you the other day . . . suggestions for sell- 
ing these four envelopes, a sample of one of them. 

If you didn’t get your copy, write us today for 
Broadside No. 2. If you did, send back the envelope 
for extra samples right away. We don’t want a single 
printer to miss out on the plans for earning more 
money on envelopes in 1931. 














FOUR ENVELOPES 
FOR YOU! 

















| HAVE 


e+. Customers who mail bills 





e+.+- Customers who mail checks 


«+++. Customers who repair products 


-++++» Customers who keep records 

















U.S.E. GUARANTEED 


Envelopes 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes. With thirteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 
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THE CHANDLER & PRICE 
10x13 CRAFTSMAN PRESS 


with one-piece frame 


Speedy .. . ruggedly constructed to provide unusual impres- 


sional strength . . . this 10x 15 press is an ideal all-purpose 
machine . . . capable of handling an exceptionally wide range 


of work. Fully equipped with four rollers, two vibrators, 


brake and new style fountain. A press C HAND LE R & PRI C E 
for out-of-the-ordinary work as we 
i ' PRINTING PRESSES 


as the every-day jobs. The Chandler 


& Price Company, Cleveland, Ohio. AND PAPER CUTTERS 


24 Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 





“Semper Idem”, if you remember your Caesar, was Latin for “always the same”. Not 
a very exciting thought, maybe. Yet it’s the watchword of Wm. A. Force & Company. 
{| Every last “Super-Force” is made the same, from the same high-quality materials, by 
the same standards of skill and simplicity, to sizes and measurements that never vary— 
not one iota. §| Means something, this sticking to well-found practises. For the “Super- 
Force”, built for the job from case to comb-spring, gives skip-free performance on 
modern hit, run and repeat presses that are sure death to ordinary typographs. Means 


more, when we tell you that while every “Super-Force” carries a money-back guaran- 


tee, not a solitary one has ever been returned with “skip” trouble. And the price for the 
5-wheel model is only $11.00—for the 6-wheel, $14.00. § A helpful policy, this 


“Semper Idem”, and a sort of profit insurance on your future numbering jobs. 





o Numberin 


Too Diff 


VERYBODY, now and then, 
bucks up against @ real 
stickler of a a job. 

A tough one, sure, but on F with 
plenty of profit on it. .. if onlyiyou 
could figure out how to do Wy 
thing. And the odds are you 
hammer it out some round-abouf 
way that eats up all those choice 
profits, and costs about six times 
what you dare charge for it. 
Which is foolish, to say the least. 

For Wm. A. Force & Company 
have in their midst a staff of en- 
gineers who make it their business 
to learn all about the numbering 
troubles that visit themselves on 
printers. Out of hundreds of past 
experiences these men have de- 
veloped many special machines 
and set-ups for doing hard jobs 
the easiest, simplest way — which 
often has been to use material 
from the hundreds of special- 
purpose machines carried by 


mtock Model 35 Duplex typograph for flat & 
ba book and sheet number automatically at 


Specially made for use on h peed rotary presses, to do 
the same job as the Model 35, this stock model Duplex- 
Convex typograph is made also with regular flat or straight 


face. 


icult /or 


job 


h stock. And from past 
E : bught and won in press- 
throughout the country, 

‘aay same men have acquired 

fgpgh ideas to help them figure 

W the economical and practical 

ay to number anything on any 
Dress. 

Just the fellows, then, to turn to 
for help. So try ‘em when you 
bump into the very next stickler. 
Their services are free for the 
asking; all you have to do is de- 
scribe your puzzle. And if they 
don’t tell you how to do the job, 
and do it right, then we'll quit 
making numbering machines. 

But we take a lot of pride in 
our business, and we‘d never 
agree to give it up if we thought 
there was a remote chance we'd 
have to. So remember that. Hand 
over your worries to us, and watch 
how we prove that no numbering 
job is too difficult for “Force”. 





‘Qe e & 


& Company, Inc 





105 Worth Street, New York City 


180 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 


573 Mission St., San Francisco 








With this melting pot 


—— > 


eoe-- amd these heating units 


you can electrify your 


entire electrotype foundry 


Dast 

ess- 

atry, HE electric melting pot will take care of your 
ired Taw casting and job casting. Once you’ve used it, 
jure you'll never want to go back to a fuel-heated pot. 
tical 


salted The lead-sheathed immersion unit will automatically 


keep your nickel-plating baths at the exact temper- 


Cs vs ature required for uniform nickel deposits. 
kler. Lead-sheathed immersion unit 
the The electrotype unit can easily be installed in your 
; de- electrotype-metal melting furnaces to provide con- 

they venient, clean, absolutely uniform, electric heat. 

job, Electrotype unit 
quit The immersion unit can be screwed into your 

steam boiler beneath your warming tables and in 

oe your water or lye pots used for washing plates. 
yught 
we'd The electric strip heaters are ideal for wax-condition- 
dand ing cabinets, wax-shaver knives, embossing machines, 
yatch 


and glue tables. Sethe 
ering 

ree”. Ask your nearest G-E office to show you how you can slip these heating units into your 
electrotyping equipment and thereby enjoy all the advantages of electric heat. It requires 
very little time to make the change-over, and the cost is most reasonable. 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC PROGRAM, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY 
EVENING ON A NATION-WIDE N.B.C. NETWORK 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Picture Your Product 


It is difficult to arouse reluctant appetites with plain black 
and white, but color adds to the natural appeal of any food 


product. 


Picture your product on one of Chieftain’s sixteen attractive 
colors. They create for food advertisements that atmosphere 
which impells the thought . . . “It looks good enough to eat.” 


Write for samples of Chieftain’s full color range. 
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CHIEFTAIN BOND 


ef Use envelopes to match your stationery }O 





Dis FTREBRUEFORS 


ALBANY, N. Y Potter-Taylor Paper Corp’n 
BALTIMORE, MD.....Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
BOISE, IDAHO Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
BOSTON, MASS Carter, Rice & Co., Corp’n 
BUFFALO, N. Y Holland Paper Co. 
BUTTE, MONT Ward-Thompson Paper Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL... .Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Standard Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Petrequin Paper Co. 
COLUMBIA, S. C Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. ...65 36.5400 E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
DENVER, COLO. The Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. 
DES MOINES, IOWA... Carpenter Paper Company of lowa 
DETROIT, MICH Whitaker Paper Co. 
DULUTH, MINN John Boshart Paper Co. 
FRESNO, CALIF Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
HOUSTON, TEXAS..........; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND Century Paper Co. 
JACKSON, TENN Martins-Currie Paper Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO Kansas City Paper House 
LANSING, Weissinger Paper Co. 
LONG BEACH, CALIF Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
LOUISVILLE, KY Southeastern Paper Co. 
MEDFORD, ORE Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
MILWAUKEE, WIS The E. A. Bouer Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN Minneapolis Paper Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA......... E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
NEW YORK CITY... «066.006. F. W. Anderson & Co. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA...Kansas City Paper House 
OMAHA, NEBR........Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA D. L. Ward Co. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
PITTSBURGH, PA Brubaker Paper Co. 
PORTLAND, ORE Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
PROVIDENG@E, Relisicicce cece nsncees Paddock Paper Co. 
PUEBLO, COLO Colorado Paper Co. 
RALEIGH, N. C Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
RICHMOND, VA Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SALEM, OREGON Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF...........Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.....Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SAN JOSE, CALIF.............Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ST. LOUIS, MO Acme Paper Co. 
SF. PAUWE, MINN. 5 cicccend cnc E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SPOKANE, WASH.....Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO Springfield Paper Co. 
TACOMA, WASH.....Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
TAMPA, FLA E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
TOLEDO, OHIO Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 
TUCSON, ARIZ Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
WASHINGTON, D. C...Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
WICHITA, KANSAS Kansas City Paper House 
WILKES-BARRE, PA H. A. Whiteman & Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS........ Charles A. Esty Paper Co. 

Division of Carter, Rice & Co., Corp’n 
YAKIMA, WASH..............Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


EXPORT 


American Paper Exports, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 


.Parsons & Whittemore, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ENVELOPES 


WAUKEGAN, ILL., National Envelope Co., Div., United 
States Envelope Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS., Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope 
Co., Div., United States Envelope Co. 


“ Aote the Tear and Wear as well as the Test” 
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Check the (YF Names 


Otp Counctt Tree Bonp 
Success Bonp 
CHIEFTAIN BonpD 
NEENAH Bonp 
GtacrerR Bonpb 
STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
Reso.tute LEDGER 
PresticeE LepGer 


Write for complete free 
sample outfit, including 
full sheets of Neenah 
bonds and ledgers for 
testing purposes. 




















Sue Chapman Glatrie Neutralizer 


CONQUERS STATIC ELECTRICITY ENTIRELY ON ROTARY, FLAT BED, 
LITHOGRAPH AND OFFSET PRESSES AND ON FOLDERS AND FEEDERS 


Electric 
Neutralizer 


Makes Presses 
Deliver Light Paper 


Prevents Offset 


by removing Static, one of the chief causes of Offset 


Every printer knows that when freshly printed 

sheets are charged with static electricity —and 

cling together in consequence—offset is inevi- 

table. With these effects removed, air remains AChapman Neutralizer Bar 
Makes full — safer, - between the sheets until squeezed out by the 0” the press delivery carriage 
oo ne og ome weight of the increasing pile but not before oxi- mae gg 
proves register, enables ear- dation has begun and the ink has set sufficiently burners or similar ink setting 
lier handling in bindery. to remove the danger of offset. devices. 
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GOLDEN ARROW sro BRONZER 


OPERATED IN CONJUNCTION WITH HIGH SPEED OFFSET, 
LITHOGRAPH and PRINTING PRESSES, ALSO FLAT BED PRESSES 


DEMONSTRATED 


for an entire year in one of the country’s well known plants 
it has surpassed all previous bronzing records — production 
as well as quality — large and small sheets of various weights 
and finishes, light and heavy forms. ON MANY JOBS IT 
CUTS THE COST OF PRODUCTION MORE THAN 50%. 











Bronzes, burnishes and cleans both sides of Positively nothing touches the face of the 
sheets while they travel faceupinastraight @ sheet except the dusting and cleaning rolls 
line under continuous gripper control. which turn at the desired speed. 




















U.PRM.-KIDDER PRESS CO., Inc. 


Headquarters and Factory at Dover, N. H. 
CHRYSLER BLDG. CANADIAN OFFICE FISHER BLDG. 
NEW YORK AT TORONTO CHICAGO 
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Proof it on the Stone 


It saves much time and 
possible mistakes 


Built any size with 
any arrangement of 
galley racks, shelves 
and drawers. 


The 
new 
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Time saved—the essence of composing 
room success receives another ally in 
this Vandercook Imposing Surface Press. 
Just think of the saving in time when 
the lock-up man can reach the com- 
plete form galleys in numbered racks 
and be able to proof the form as the 
make-up is being worked upon. 
Before the form is ready for press 
lock-up, it has received the final o.k. 
Ask any composing room superin- 
tendent what that means in efficiency. 


When writing for further 


information and prices, 
please give size of impos- 
ing surface wanted. 


imposing 22 
suriace 
proof 
press 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 


Originators of the Modern Proof Press 


904 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chieago, Ill. 
FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS 
Europe: Baker Sales Co. , London, England 
Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Australia and New Zealand: Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., Melbourne 
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by THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 
and the IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


By mutual agreement between The International Printing 
Ink Corporation and the Ideal Roller & Manufacturing 
Company, the Ideal Roller & Manufacturing Company 
will, effective February first, 1931, handle sales and ser- 
vicing on its products in the United States through its 


own sales and service organization. 


As an accommodation to its customers, however, The 
International Printing Ink Corporation after that date 
will accept orders for rollers for transmittal to the Ideal 


Roller & Manufacturing Company. 


This change is made in the interests of both companies 


and for the benefit of the Printing Industry, and both 


companies feel that through such direct contact with its 


customers, the Ideal Roller & Mfg. Company will be 
in a position to study more closely the special problems 
which arise in connection with its products and to pro- 


vide the utmost in quality and service at minimum cost. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


General Offices and Plant No. 1: 2512 W. 24th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Plant No. 2: 22nd Street & 39th Avenue, Long Island City, New York 
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New Model Miller High-Speed 


Practical Speed up to 5000 Per Hour @ Sheet Size 4”x 7” up to 13”x 20” 








A Few Certified Statements by High-Speed Users 


“With the New Model Miller High-Speed Press I can skin the tar out 
of any printer who thinks he’s sitting pretty with a press having maxi- 
mum speed of 3,600 per hour, which is in reality lower than our mini- 
mum speed on the High-Speed.” 

“Our two New Model High-Speed Presses have averaged more than 
3,400 net impressions per hour on all classes of work, with a high 
mark of 4,480 net on ordinary commercial forms.” 

‘*A manifold job that used to take us sixteen hours on a 12x 18 
Miller Unit we now run on our New Model Miller High-Speed Press 
in three and a half hours.” 

“The New Model Miller High-Speed Press has proved to be a very 
highly productive machine in our plant. It has increased our pro- 
duction 100%. 


“For one full year, three hundred working days, our New Model 
Miller High-Speed Press has yielded an actual net production of 30,000 
well printed impressions per day. We work eight hours.” 


“We have no hesitancy in recommending this press to progressive 
printers who desire to increase their profits by increased production 
and better service to their customers.” 


“After using one of your Miller High-Speeds for over three years, 
we find it such a money-maker we have just had to putin another one 


of the New Models.” 


“Although our pressroom today consists of 36 automatic presses, our 
records show that our six Miller High-Speeds have proven by far the 
most profitable investment.” 


What Miller High-Speed Presses have done and are doing for upward of fifteen 
hundred prosperous users they will also do for you. In hundreds of these shops, as 
stated above, the High-Speed is yielding average net production in excess of the max- 
imum rated factory speed of other jobbing cylinders. Write for the new High-Speed 
booklet, samples of work and other interesting data—no obligations incurred. 


Miller Printing Machinery Co. 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. 


ATLANTA, 150 Forsyth St., S. W. 
BOSTON, 470 Atlantic Avenue 
CHICAGO, 40 South Clinton Street 


DALLAS, 509 South Akard Street 
LOS ANGELES, Printing Center Bldg. 
DETROIT, 619 Wayne Street 


NEW YORK, 60 Beekman Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 401 No. Broad Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 525 Sansome Street 


Miller Printing Machinery of Canada,Ltd., Toronto e¢ F.T.Wimble & Co., Ltd.,Sydney ¢ Lanston Monotype Corp., Ltd., London 
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What Would a New Copynght 


Law Mean to Printers? 


ei 


HETHER the spirit of revolu- 
tion is to prevail in 1931, or 
in 1932, or at yet a later date, 


the printing industry is in for a shake- 
up of the traditions of copyright. The 
authors and the designers and various 
sympathetic interests are dead set 











legislation, it is time to take stock of 
the current program of readjustment. 
Printers require at this juncture the 
more accurate perspective on copyright, 
for there are in state of transition two 
separate and distinctive species of copy- 


ByWALDON FAWCETT _ 


istence, with indifferent results, for many 
years. In its pattern and designation, 
design copyright will represent a wholly 
new phase of copyright principle and 
practice, as it is at the present outlined. 
Set over in a distinct contrast against 
the institution of design copyright 





upon drastically overhauling Fed- 
eral machinery for the protection 
of so-called “intellectual property” 
and “industrial property.” They 
have won over a majority of both 
branches of Congress to their way 
of thinking. Therefore it only re- 
mains to arrange the details, al- 
beit this is a time-consuming task. 

Judging from the inquiries made 
at Washington, many members of 
the printing and allied industries 
were mystified or confused when 





Congress is considering the enact- 
ment of a new copyright law, and 
already the House has approved it. 
What does such legislation mean 
to the printer and to others in the 
fields of the graphic arts? Waldon 
Fawcett has surveyed the situation, 
and his article presents the impor- 
tant facts authoritatively for you. It 
is to your interest to read this 


is the general-copyright project to 
which the House of Representa- 
tives has accorded its approval this 
winter. General copyright is the 
old copyright so familiar to every 
printer, but it here appears in an 
expanded and altered form. For 
years the existing copyright sys- 
tem has been exposed to an ever- 
increasing fire of criticism on the 
ground that the arrangements for 
safeguarding creative work were 
inadequate and unsuited to mod- 








the news went forth a few weeks 

ago that the House of Representatives 
had approved what was described as a 
“revision” of the copyright laws. Only 
a few months before, onlookers in the 
industry had word of what was hailed as 
an epochmaking extension of the copy- 
right system. No wonder that, with the 
fresh development, the scene appeared 
blurred. So the situation suggests that, 
since all printers are due to be affected 
by any and every version of copyright 


right. The bill which passed the House 
of Representatives in the spring of 1930 
has as its purpose the creation of a sys- 
tem of design copyright—that is to say, 
a form of copyright shelter specially de- 
vised to safeguard from imitation the or- 
namental designs (including the surface 
designs) applied to or embodied in arti- 
cles of manufacture. Design copyright 
is destined to replace the present system 
of design patents which has been in ex- 


ern conditions—more particularly 
since the facilities of communication or 
dissemination have been so transformed 
by the advent of the radio, talking pic- 
tures, and television. The General Copy- 
right Revision Bill is a studied effort to 
tinker with the time-honored copyright 
instrument to make it give more varied 
and versatile service, and at the same 
time to give the United States member- 
ship, for the first time, in the league of 
nations for copyright protection. 
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To have the background in focus, 
printers must needs distinguish sharply 
between design copyright, which is a 
copyright covering the applied arts— 
labeling it “industrial property,” if you 
will—and general copyright, which is 
applied for “intellectual property,” or 
the fine arts. And both of these institu- 
tions are to be sharply differentiated 
from yet a third species of copyright 
with which printers likewise make con- 
tact—the copyright covering labels and 
advertising prints. This last member of 
the trio is not to be slighted, but is of 
less immediate interest because it is not 
in process of construction or reconstruc- 
tion as are the other two copyright forms. 

Within recent months readers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER have been made ac- 
quainted with the scope of the proposed 
system of design copyright which would 
embrace all manner of package forms, 
advertising designs, faces of type, etc. 
Seemingly the time has now come when 
the scrutiny of the graphic-arts circles 
should be turned upon the twin—gen- 
eral copyright revision. If the latter has 
been neglected it has perhaps been due 
to a widespread feeling of skepticism re- 
garding the venture. General copyright 
revision has been under discussion for 
so many years, and it has produced so 
many controversial issues or angles, that 
its definite advance in status came as a 
real surprise to many when the House of 
Representatives accepted the measure 
as approved by the Authors League of 
America and sympathetic reformers. 

Now the printing industry is face to 
face with a concept of intellectual prop- 
erty which is distinctly to be reckoned 
with. The measure, as approved by the 
House in the Seventy-first Congress, may 
be changed in the Senate. If the project 
goes over to the Seventy-second Con- 
gress, necessitating a fresh start from 
scratch, touches may be added in the 
House. But it is a fair assumption that 
when the new edition of general copy- 
right wins through it will bring the fea- 
tures that are now discernible as of chief 
practical significance to all printers and 
their allies in the graphic arts. 

Foremost among the new departures 
is the provision for what is known as 
“automatic copyright”—a quite radical 
departure from the present conception 
of the foundation of copyright. Bluntly 
put, automatic copyright contemplates 
copyright for everything from the time 
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of its making, without any reference to 
publication and also without formalities. 
The proposed law eliminates most of 
the red tape heretofore encountered by 
the author, illustrator, typographical de- 
signer, or other creator—the ritual as 
to notice, registration, deposit, etc. It is 
stated in so many words that this sweep- 
ing inherent copyright as to writings 
published or unpublished exists “in any 
medium or form, or by any method 
through which the thought of the author 


x * A Copy Suggestion x * 











Business Is 


Generally Quiet 


iH the man who keeps 

V V quiet about his business. 
Youcan never be sure that others 
know what you have to offer un- 
less you tell them. That is why 
we keep telling you about our 
printing business. ‘‘Bramwood’’ 
printing can be utilized to your 

advantage in telling others 
about your business 























Cover-page advertisement from Bramwords, house- 
organ of The Bramwood Press, Indianapolis 
may be expressed.” There is, at that, no 
abandonment of the principle of classi- 
fication of copyright matter. It is stip- 
ulated in a later section of the bill that 
each application for entry shall state to 
which class of work the material to be 
copyright-registered belongs—whether 
to books, periodicals (including news- 
papers, maps, prints, and pictorial illus- 
trations), reproductions of works of art 
(including engravings, lithographs, pho- 

toengravings, photogravures), etc. 

The second outstanding fundamental 
change projected by the new copyright 
law in the making is the inauguration 
of “divisible copyright.” By a simple 
system of assignment or license every 
separate right granted by the law will or 
may come to be the subject of separate 
ownership without reference to other 
rights. For example, the right of pub- 
lication may belong to a printer, where- 
as the right of public performance (in 
the case of, say, a musical or dramatic 
composition) might belong to another 
party. At first glance it might appear 
that this innovation, radical as it is in 
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its way, would not affect printers exten- 
sively. In actual operation, though, it is 
expected to relieve the printers of much 
bother and detail which have been theirs 
under the present system, which regards 
copyright as one indivisible property 
right and puts upon the printer, as the 
first purchaser of original matter, what- 
ever formalities may be necessary for a 
splitup of the reproductive privileges. 

Printers stand to gain unmistakably 
by the revision of the term of copyright. 
The present term, under the Copyright 
Act of 1909, is based upon publication 
and is twenty-eight years, plus a possible 
renewal of twenty-eight years, making a 
total of fifty-six years. Under the new 
arrangement there is no necessity for 
renewal inasmuch as the original term 
is for the life of the author, if living, and 
for a period of fifty years after his death. 
Where the author is not an individual 
but, say, a printing house in its corpo- 
rate capacity, the term, under the pros- 
pective schedule, would be fifty years 
from the date of completion of the work. 

When the new bill was under discus- 
sion at Washington a New York City 
printer drew a graphic portrayal of the 
troubles that sometimes harass a printer 
in the matter of copyright renewals as 
at present required. Said he: “If you 
have purchased the rights outright, as 
happens occasionally, after twenty-eight 
years it may be impossible to locate the 
heirs of the author. You may not renew 
in your name, although you have bought 
and paid for all of the rights. You must 
renew in the name of some heir of the 
author, and it may be quite impossible 
to trace the heirs, especially when these 
heirs happen to be abroad.” 

Something of the deepened meaning 
for printers which would be found in a 
revised and expanded copyright statute 
would be seen in the enlargement of the 
subject matter of copyright. This exten- 
sion would be accomplished partly by 
the broadening of the language in the 
general provisions of the act, and partly 
by the addition of specific classes. A 
case in point is the addition of works of 
architecture and designs for architec- 
tural works. Just here it might be added 
that in connection with the architectural 
listing appears one of the reservations 
which throughout all the text of the bill 
afford comfort and security to printers 
innocent of any wrong intent. It is stip- 
ulated that the copyright of a work of 
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architecture shall cover only its artistic 
character and its design and shall not 
prevent the making or publishing of il- 
lustrations which are not in the nature 
of architectural drawings or plans. 

For many printers the climax of in- 
terest in the new copyright is found in 
the so-called “manufacturing clause.” 
This subject is the more interesting be- 
cause the terms of the manufacturing 
clause in the earlier legislation were one 
of the features which had prevented the 
United States from entering the Interna- 
tional Copyright Union signed at Berne, 
Switzerland, in 1886 and revised at Ber- 
lin in 1908. Inasmuch as participation 
by the United States in this league of 
nations is one of the objectives of the 
new legislation it is obvious that a com- 
promise was necessary in regard to the 
manufacturing requirement. 

That composition of the differences of 
opinion was the subject of negotiation 
from the outset, some six or eight years 
ago, of the present movement for revi- 
sion. Numerous printers hold to this day 
their original belief that if copyright be 
not hedged about with the necessity of 
printing here in America we would have 
a flood of books from low-cost-produc- 
tion plants abroad. Whether this view is 
correct, or whether there is foundation 
for the contrary view held by a few to 
the effect that the manufacturing de- 
mand has hindered much more than it 
has helped the cause of printing, the fact 
stands out that in the working-out of the 
present program a generous spirit of ac- 
commodation has prevailed. 

The net result is that the proposed bill 
keeps the manufacturing clause in oper- 
ation so far as the American authors are 
concerned. Section 28 of the bill pro- 
vides that the text of all books and all 
periodicals shall be printed from type 
set within the United States or its de- 
pendencies, either by hand or by the 
aid of any kind of typesetting machine, 
or from plates made within the limits of 
the United States. Similarly it is re- 
quired that if the text be produced by 
lithograph, mimeograph, photogravure, 
photoengraving, or any process of man- 
ufacture hereafter devised, the process 
shall be wholly performed within the 
United States, as shall be the printing 
and binding. Affidavits will be required 
under the manufacturing clause, these 
affidavits to state the establishment in 
which type is set, plates made, etc. The 
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revised manufacturing clause makes the 
necessary concession of exempting for- 
eign authors from the demand of sup- 
port for our domestic printing industry, 
but this indulgence is hedged about by 
provisions in the bill calculated to pre- 
vent any abuse of the privilege to the 
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earlier stages of negotiation resulting in 
the coalition copyright bill was perhaps 
due to the fact that most of the Ameri- 
can printing and publishing houses are 
not equipped to produce the maps that 
they incorporate in their publications, 
but contract for these maps with one of 











Dear Mr. Frazier: 

I received a letter from Mr. Hor- 
gan a couple of days ago calling at- 
tention to the proposed copyright 
law and in checking over the matter 
found the situation just about as he 
described it; namely, one of grave 
danger to photoengravers as well as 
some other people. I immediately 
reprinted Horgan’s article from the 
December, 1930, issue of The Inland 
Printer and sent it out with a letter 
to all photoengravers in the United 
States. Copies of both are enclosed. 

This matter in all likelihood would 
have escaped my attention, although 
in a general way I did know of its 
provisions when it was first intro- 
duced before Congress. It seems that 
the authors of every description got 
everything they wanted and a lot to 
which they were not entitled. The 
newspapers and publishers let them- 
selves down easy as usual and made 
flesh of themselves while at the same 
time making fish of everybody else. 
That provision which lets out the 
printer as an innocent infringer is a 
pippin. Those who had the matter 
in charge certainly knew that the 
printer has nothing to print until 





Comments of Louis Flader on the 
Proposed New Copyright Law 


somebody first furnishes him type 
and illustrations. Since illustrations 
enter as largely into printing as they 
do, you would imagine that ordi- 
nary decency would have caused the 
gentlemen to include the photoen- 
graver with the printer, since he most 
certainly merits the same treatment, 
and particularly if he comes to be 
an infringer it is more than likely, 
and in the majority of cases, that he 
will be placed in that position by 
the printer. 

But to top it all, the omission of 
the copyright notice on copyrighted 
material surely takes the bakery. 
It works out something like the re- 
moval of stop signs at street inter- 
sections, boulevards, and state roads, 
and then arresting people for run- 
ning through them. 

At all events, I want you to know 
that we appreciate the part The In- 
land Printer has played in this affair 
in giving publicity to Horgan’s arti- 
cle, and if there is anything further 
you can do or feel like doing in the 
matter it will be highly appreciated. 

LOUIS FLADER, 
Commissioner, the American 
‘ Photo-Engravers Association 




















detriment of American printers and to 
the owners of the copyright. 

On the part of map printers, drafters, 
and engravers there is a feeling that the 
new copyright bill, as presented, pro- 
tects all of the workers in the graphic- 
arts trades except the map workers, and 
that further amendments may be needed 
to correct this. It is claimed that owing 
to a 40 per cent differential in the wages 
of the pressmen, compositors, etc. (as be- 
tween Chicago on the one hand and Ber- 
lin, Edinburgh, or London on the other 
hand), certain interests have taken ad- 
vantage of the loophole in the existing 
law and have contracted in Europe for 
maps to illustrate publications originat- 
ing in the United States. That the map 
angle did not receive attention during the 


the sixteen American mapmaking con- 
cerns or with similar houses abroad. 
While the obvious intent of the new 
copyright bill is primarily to extend and 
safeguard the rights of authors, compos- 
ers, illustrators, etc., every effort has 
been made to protect from unwarranted 
imposition or embarrassment the print- 
ers and all other members of the graphic 
arts whose concern is reproduction in 
quantity rather than the original crea- 
tion of copyright matter. This spirit is 
exemplified particularly in the section of 
the bill devoted to the infringement of 
copyright and remedies. Here it is pro- 
vided that in case of infringement by a 
person or a corporation engaged solely 
in printing, binding, or manufacturing 
the creation in printed form, where the 
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infringer must show he was not aware 
that he was infringing and that such in- 
fringement could not have been reason- 
ably foreseen, the person aggrieved shall 
be entitled only to an injunction against 
future printing, binding, and manufac- 
turing and to the delivery of the manu- 
factured material in hand, but shall not 
be entitled to any profit made by the 
unintentional offender from his contract 
or employment to print. If, however, the 
printer is also the publisher, seller, or 
distributor of the infringing material he 
is denied the benefit of the saving clause. 

Practical printers may feel tempted 
to look upon the proposed entrance of 
the United States into the International 
Copyright Union as being of only senti- 
mental interest to the printing industry. 
However, the theory has been advanced 
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by no less an authority than George P. 
Breet, Junior, treasurer and general man- 
ager of the Macmillan Company, that 
participation in the Berne convention 
will give notable stimulus to exportation 
of American books and other publica- 
tions. Mr. Breet expresses this opinion: 

“Production in the publication of all 
books, so far as foreign markets are con- 
cerned, is quite materially restricted 
because of our non-membership in the 
Berne convention. Undoubtedly a mem- 
bership in the convention would greatly 
increase the exporting of books. At the 
present time, when we are all hearing a 
great deal about unemployment, it would 
represent more work for the American 
printer and American binder and Ameri- 
can compositor and also the American 
paper manufacturer.” 
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“In the Days That Wuz”—Call a Chapel Meeting! 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, printer-artist 
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What Size of Type Is Best 
for Easy Reading? 
By JOHN J. FISHER 

Some months ago an interesting test 
took place at the University of Minne- 
sota. According to stated results it brings 
about some strange conclusions, at the 
same time upsetting the suppositions of 
advertisers and men who have worked 
with type all their lives. It seems to re- 
veal the fact that large-sized type does 
not save the time of the reader. This may 
meet with some argument or be sub- 
mitted to certain classification, and may 
also be found to depend altogether on a 
question of the reader’s vision. 

If, as was at the time determined, type 
of a medium size is read more quickly by 
the adult reader, we will still have to de- 
fine what, under those circumstances, is 
medium-sized type. Professors Donald 
G. Patterson and Miles A. Tinker, after 
experimenting with 320 sophomores at 
the university, have unearthed the fact 
that perhaps a ten- or twelve-point type 
is more easily readable than an eighteen- 
point, but the test does not mention any- 
thing about the type—as to whether it is 
a wide or thin letter. While the subject is 
one of great interest, we are perhaps still 
considerably in the dark in so far as the 
actual results are concerned. 

The test material, at the time men- 
tioned, consisted of paragraphs of equal 
reading difficulty, printed in six-, eight-, 
ten-, twelve-, and fourteen-point type. 
All lines were of equal length, a little 
over three inches—wider than newspa- 
per column. The students’ speed of read- 
ing was determined for each different 
size of type, and it was found that the 
material in ten-point type was read more 
quickly than either the smaller or the 
larger sizes. The number of words read 
in one minute from ten-point was 6.2 per 
cent greater than from six-point; 5.2 per 
cent greater than from eight-point; 5.8 
per cent greater than from twelve-point, 
and 6.9 per cent greater than from four- 
teen-point. Therefore, the ten-point size, 
it has been determined, is the size to be 
commonly used to the greatest advan- 
tage in the printing of books. 

Whatever the result may be following 
the decision of this scholarly group of 
men, it is rather unlikely that our read- 
ing public will be impressed enough to 
select their summer novels with the spec- 
ification that the type shall be ten-point. 





Information as to the Uhertype 


Photocomposing Machine 


ei] By PROF.KARL ALBERT 


HEN in 1926, in my capacity 
\ / \ / as a technical adviser to the 
Walker Engraving Company, 


of New York City, I received a cable 
instructing me to state my opinion on 
the merits of a Budapest invention of a 
photocomposing machine, I started on 
my journey with mixed feelings. Ed- 
mond Uher, the inventor, received me in 
most characteristic manner by introduc- 








operator, without any training as a com- 
positor, has composed before our own 
eyes approximately four thousand let- 
ters in an hour, and the finished product 
was absolutely faultless with the excep- 
tion of a very few typing errors. The first 
demand as imposed by Bar (“Any ideal 
photocomposing machine is one that is 
designed on the principle of ‘letter-by- 
letter.’ ”’—Deutscher Buch und Stein- 


kg 


are composed on a sensitized film band 
in the machine by a photomechanical 
process employing a suitable source of 
light. The manner of operating this ma- 
chine is quite identical with that of the 
known modern systems of metal-type 
composing, as the operator has only to 
copy the text on the keyboard. Spacing 
of the individual letters and adjusting 
the spaces between the words—that is, 





ing himself as personally being 
neither an expert of printing 


in justifying the lines—are per- 
formed by the machine abso- 


nor the holder of certificates of 
engineering, but a designer. 

At that time I saw drawings 
of parts and also of a few small 
constituent sections which had 
been made; but in spite of all 
explanations, which extended 
over many hours, it was quite 
difficult to differentiate between 
the real value of the invention 
and the exuberance of the in- 
ventor’s imagination. I there- 
fore cabled my client about as 
follows: “Idea of invention and 
arrangement certainly appears 
ingenious. An opinion only can 
be possible after the first model 


Numerous machines for producing text by photo- 
mechanical means, and displacing rigid type, 
have been designed since Dr. Church’s invention 
of over a hundred years ago, but for one reason 
or another have been found impractical. Because 
type must be set for the single purpose of provid- 
ing copy for the camera the idea holds promise 
for planographic and intaglio printers. Adapta- 
tion to relief printing is another matter, how- 
ever. There it would add rather than eliminate 
a step. The accompanying interesting descrip- 
tion of the latest effort toward the photographic 
composition of text is presented because The 
Inland Printer notes all developments affecting 
the industry. It believes that most printing will 
continue to be relief, and that introduction of this 
process into fields of planographic and intaglio 
work (if, as, and when) will be most gradual 


lutely automatically, and in this 
manner it renders possible, so 
it is claimed, a production up 
to a maximum of eight thou: 
sand letters an hour. 

In order to ensure a high and 
an economic output of composi- 
tion, and in order to render pos- 
sible any necessary corrections 
and also imposing to the largest 
extent, the Uhertype has been 
designed as a line-composing 
machine. The main feature of 
this method of operation is that 
the lines are composed on the 
composing machine on a nar- 
row film band continuously, one 


of machine has operated fully.” 





line following upon the other, 








This is exactly the stage that 
has now been reached. The Uhertype 
photocomposing machine constitutes a 
line-composing machine which will equal 
the output of a slugcasting machine, and 
which has been constructed to perform 
all the important stages of operation 
automatically. It stands at present in 
the works of the Maschinenfabrik Augs- 
burg-Niirnberg, where the initial small 
series of machines is being constructed. 

It has been proved clearly that this 
machine, which has been inspected by a 
number of leading experts of the print- 
ing trade of Europe, represents the first 
model which has been built, and that 
nevertheless it operates faultlessly. The 


drucker ) has not been met, because we 
are dealing with a line-composing ma- 
chine. Against this, however, practically 
the whole of his other demands has been 
faithfully fulfilled. 

The photo process of the Uhertype 
system is divided into two distinct stages 
of operation which, however, supplement 
each other thus: (1) the production of 
the separate line product upon a narrow 
film band, and (2) the process of photo- 
mechanically imposing this separate line 
product into proper columns. 

The Uhertype composing machine is 
essentially an automatized typewriter: 
with the aid of its keyboard the letters 


the lines being separated by the 
perforations of the film. The corrected 
and newly composed lines can be pasted 
on the narrow film band in place of the 
faulty ones; this will enable, on the one 
hand, correction of the photocomposed 
line in every respect similar to the cor- 
recting of cast lines. On the other hand 
corrections can be made with the small- 
est possible loss or wastage of material. 
Anyone having had the opportunity of 
observing the rapid, smooth, and accu- 
rate work of adding films or of cement- 
ing together the torn or cut films in the 
motion-picture industry will know this. 

A further characteristic feature of the 
process is that the Uhertype composing 
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machine produces letters of one stand- 
ard size only, but the face of type can 
be varied to an unlimited extent, because 
of numerous different matrices available. 
In the supplementing and completing of 
the working process a makeup machine 
is employed. By means of this machine 
the corrected separate lines produced by 
the composing machine are formed into 
fixed columns. The lines on the film band 
shown running along continuously are 
photographed on a strip of film the width 
of which conforms to the length of the 
lines, and these lines are arranged one 
underneath the other. In the makeup 
machine the lines of regulation size as 
produced by the composing machine can 
at the same time be enlarged or reduced 
so as to produce lettering of any size 
which may be desired. 

The columns or parts of the columns 
formed on the makeup machine com- 
prise the matter to be made up into col- 
umns or pages of fixed length, and with 
the aid of mounting paste the desired 
form can be laid out on a glass plate in 
a manner analogous to the making-up of 
metal-type columns or pages. The work 
of makeup and imposing can therefore 
be executed with the same facility as 
in the case of cast lines. 

The photocomposing machine and the 
makeup machine, with the aid of the 
great advantages offered by the photo- 
printing process, will produce text mat- 
ter similar to that obtained mechanically 
by means of metal type. The importance 
of the Uhertype photocomposing proc- 
ess, however, is most strikingly shown 
in display work, because from the prod- 
ucts of the photocomposing machine, and 
with the assistance of the makeup ma- 
chine, the most complicated display work 
can be produced mechanically. 

Figure 1 shows the complete installa- 
tion; it represents, however, merely the 
first one of the models I have inspected. 
The new type being built at present in 
series by the M. A. N. concern differs 
just a little from this, the design being 
somewhat simplified. Figs. 2 and also 3 
represent the makeup machine. 

The photocomposing machine con- 
sists essentially of three parts: (1) the 
typewriter with keyboard, (2) the spac- 
ing device, and (3) the letter projector. 
The keys, of a character exactly similar 
to that of ordinary composing-machine 
keys, release during operation prepara- 
tory accumulative movements such as 
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make it possible for the compositor to 
correct immediately, without any trou- 
ble, any typing errors discovered by him- 
self. The letters of one line are indicated 
first. Tapping any letter key will cause 
a steel ball to be carried to a place con- 
forming with the letter struck, and in 
this manner the line is indicated by the 
placing of these balls. 

The simple shifting of any wrongly 
placed ball into its proper position con- 
stitutes the first correction mentioned 
above which can be made by the com- 
positor himself. Such mistakes will be 
noticed by the compositor immediately, 
for simultaneously with the operation of 
the composing keyboard a typewriter is 
also actuated, which will write any mat- 
ter typed on a paper band passing con- 
veniently in front of the operator’s eyes. 

After such a line has been composed, 
and just as the composing of the second 
line is being started, the spacing mech- 
anism begins to operate, through the 
balls of the line composed being carried 
on a conveyor band and thus actuating 
the spacing device. A connecting slide 
track, in inclined position, executes all 
the space-adding movement, there being 
eight different movements provided for, 
corresponding to the eight different jus- 
tifying movements of the spacing sys- 
tem, so that all the different kinds of 
type can be dealt with. 

As already pointed out, a small series 
of such machines is now under construc- 
tion in Augsburg. With them the mech- 
anism effecting the justifying movements 
—although the design described above 
is working faultlessly—has been simpli- 
fied quite considerably and at the same 
time made much more reliable. 

In order to bring into full harmony 
the work of composing with the work of 
makeup at a later stage, the text handed 
over to the compositor is provided with 
instructions from the makeup man, who 
indicates on the manuscript the width 
of the column for which the composing 
machine is to be adjusted, and the refer- 
ence number of the kind of type which 
is to be employed. 

The makeup man determines, before 
giving his instructions, the final length 
of the column and also the kind of type 
of the final composition as it is to appear 
in print. The length of the column to be 
reproduced in the makeup machine must 
be in proportion to the size of the final 
grade of type with the length of the col- 
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umn for which the composing machine 
is to be adjusted. This means that the 
length of the column of the composing 
machine will equal the final length of 
the column divided by the number of the 
size, which can be read off upon simple 
tables supplied with the machine. 

Before commencing the work of com- 
posing, the required length of line must 
be indicated on the machine with the aid 
of the adjusting hand wheel provided 
with a millimeter scale, and justifying 
of the line to this length is thereby se- 
cured. At the same time the adjustment 
of the signal contact is made in such a 
way that if the compositor, while com- 
posing on the keyboard, has nearly com- 
pleted the line, and a signal is sounded, 
he must then either divide the word just 
written or complete it; and he can do 
this, because at that particular moment 
he has still sufficient space available in 
the line for eight more letters. 

Spacing of the line or of the word is 
made possible with the aid of hair-spaces 
of three different widths provided for on 
the keyboard, and this spacing is done 
with the same facility as in the case of 
the slugcasting machines. In a similar 
manner underlining of signs or words is 
provided for, and the composition of the 
tabular work offers no difficulties. 

The third phase of the system is the 
work of photocomposing proper. While 
the compositor is composing the line be- 
fore him, accumulating it in the form of 
steel balls, the spacing of the second line 
and the photocomposing of the first line 
are performed. This is done in such a 
way that the steel balls belonging to the 
first line, with the aid of the letter pro- 
jector actuated by them, letter by letter 
project these characters to follow each 
other onto the narrow photographic film 
band, exposing them in such a way that 
the film band is being moved forward 
sufficiently for each character, the space 
between the words, and the space for the 
corresponding distance. As the word in- 
tervals have already been adjusted dur- 
ing the process of composing the second 
line, the result is that the line, when it is 
being photographed, has already been 
correctly justified. 

The steel balls of the first line, having 
now fulfilled their task of producing the 
corresponding electrical connections, are 
dropped into collecting channels in order 
to be taken up again for further com- 
posing by means of the keyboard so as 
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to be placed on the accumulating con- 
veyor band. Such an arrangement will 
give the greatest possible security of per- 
formance. The description of the devel- 
opment of these above-cited three lines 
indicates that no interruptions of opera- 
tions take place during the work, and it 
is just because of this arrangement that 
continuous work is rendered possible. 
Photocomposition, as produced in ac- 
cordance with this description, appears 
in the uniform standard size—quite re- 
gardless of the ultimate size in which it 


Fig. 1.—Uhertype photocomposing-machine keyboard and phototypesetting unit. These are connected and synchronized 


will appear in the finished print—and 
the selection of the character of the type 
has ample scope owing to the ingenious 
arrangement of the letter projector. The 
exposed film is wound up automatically 
upon a reel within the corresponding 
container, and from there it is delivered 
within an incredibly short interval after 
having been automatically developed, 
fixed, and dried, and is in fact perfectly 
ready to undergo the further work of 
makeup and of the alteration of the let- 
ter size in the makeup machine. 

The type projector consists of a glass 
matrix, carrying rows of letters on its 
inner mantle which are situated in the 
sectional plane at uniform distance from 
each other and arranged according to a 
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special distribution. These glass cylin- 
ders will of course represent, according 
to the object in view, either positives or 
negatives. In the correct middle axis of 
this cylinder a small turntable carrying 
a prism, and not unlike the periscope so 
much employed during the World War, 
is seen to protrude. In accordance with 
the directions as received automatically 
from other parts of the apparatus, the 
periscope is made to face accurately the 
letter on the glass cylinder required at 
the moment. At the same time a ray of 


light of great intensity appears behind 
the letter, throwing the picture of the 
letter through the prism into the optical 
axis of the lens, which is also situated 
in the axis of the glass cylinder, and then 
from here to the place intended for the 
letter on the narrow film, which in the 
meantime has been correspondingly ad- 
vanced for the purpose of exposure. 

All this sounds perfectly clear and 
simple, and it is actually so. If it is con- 
sidered that during this operation only 
two different movements actually take 
place—namely, the turning movement 
of this small prism round its shaft, and, 
inside of the cylinder, the advance move- 
ment of the film band for the required 
distance—it becomes apparent that here 
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for the first time a means has been cre- 
ated which, owing to the minimum of 
mechanical stress, and also because of 
the smooth and quiet movement resulting 
therefrom, promises to produce the ab- 
solute optical accuracy required. 

The glass cylinder contains thirteen 
rows or tiers of letters, and every tier has 
ninety different characters. Twelve of 
these rows provide as many different sets 
of the alphabet, the thirteenth row con- 
taining different special characters and 
also ornamental designs. It is possible 
for the compositor, when 
following his instructions 
as specified on the manu- 
script placed before him, 
by simply shifting a lever 
to raise or lower the glass 
cylinder so as to use any 
different variety of letter 
which may be specified, 
either for an entire par- 
agraph or for one single 
word or letter only. The 
glass cylinders can be ex- 
changed rapidly and with 
ease, thereby making pro- 
vision for the use of an al- 
most unlimited selection 
of type characters. 

How are the cylinders 
of glass, which contain 
all these different types 
of characters, produced? 
How is it possible to place 
them with mathematical 
correctness? And how are 
the characters themselves 
produced, and upon what 
basic principles? 

It is as well to say here in advance 
that the Uhertype company desires to 
place users in a position to produce for 
themselves all such characters and glass 
cylinders; this indicates quite clearly 
that their production cannot be a very 
difficult matter. The characters must be 
drawn on cardboard twenty times larger 
than the natural size, in accordance with 
quite a fixed law of production but one 
that is elastic in respect to design. They 
are then photographed with the assis- 
tance of a simple special auxiliary ma- 
chine in their correct position upon the 
glass cylinder, which is provided with a 
sensitized coating of gelatin-silver emul- 
sion. After all of the thirteen rows of 
characters have been photographed the 
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cylinder is developed, fixed, and dried. 
Owing to the whole procedure, with the 
assistance of this special machine, being 
absolutely identical (except with the se- 
quence reversed ) with that employed for 
projecting the type characters on the 
narrow film band during composing, it 
is practically assured that the produc- 
tion of the glass cylinders will be per- 
fectly correct and satisfactory. 

Tt is now essential that we discuss 
the Uher phototypographic system. In 
view of the photocomposing process be- 
ing based on optical reproduction it is 
obvious that the system must be based 
on proportional figures, on the metric 
basis, and on a standard alphabet. 

In regard to the driving of the photo- 
composing machine it is necessary to 
mention that the employment of electro- 
magnets for changing over suggested the 
question of reliability of the perform- 
ance, which required special considera- 
tion and finally was met by means of 
currentless interruption. The supply of 
current to all contacts is controlled by 
the general switch actuated by the driv- 
ing motor of the photocomposing ma- 
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chine in such a way that the contacts are 
receiving current only after the circuit 
has been closed, and that the supply of 
current stops before these are opened. 
Any sparking or oxidizing of the contacts 
is thus prevented by the design, spark- 
ing being localized or confined to the 
general switches, as these are suitably 
designed and kept clean by rotation. 
The question of the films used is of 
special importance, because really this 
question forms the basis of the com- 
parative calculations of costs of mate- 
rials. If it is taken into consideration 
that the entire text is printed first on 
the narrow film band, which owing to its 
small width represents relatively a small 
bulk only, but which must afterward 
be transferred in the makeup process to 
films of the page size, it is clear that the 
total consumption of films would con- 
stitute a most important factor in the 
employment of the photocomposing ma- 
chine, especially if silver salts are re- 
quired for sensitizing. The result of the 
calculations upon this point would be a 
deciding factor affecting the value of the 
photocomposing machine. 
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These conditions have been taken into 
account. A new film has been found with- 
out the emulsion, non-inflammable, of 
sufficient sensitiveness, giving clear and 
dense images, of good keeping qualities, 
reversible, thin, but nevertheless of great 
tensile strength. This film, moreover, re- 
quires only a single bath, both for de- 
veloping and fixing, and this is of great 
importance for the mechanical opera- 
tion. At the same time—and this will 
probably be the deciding factor—this 
film, compared with the films already on 
the market, is stated to be very much 
cheaper, with the result that it gives the 
total comparative calculations as to cost 
an appearance that is most favorable. 
The film, housed in tins, is drawn into 
the photocomposing machine in the day- 
light, and the exposed film is developed 
entirely automatically and then is dried 
and wound up in the receiving tin at 
a good rate of speed. 

We trust that we have succeeded to 
some extent in giving a fairly clear illus- 
tration of the procedure so far followed 
in the operations. The text has been re- 
produced by means of the photocompos- 

ing machine in the way 
described above, theprod- 
uct consisting of a con- 
tinuous photographic film 
band, positive or nega- 
tive, all the text being of 
the same size irrespective 
of the ultimate size it will 
be required to have in the 
final print. The band is 
perforated in accordance 
with the length of line de- 
cided upon, the complete 
text being represented by 
the images of these words, 
which are properly spaced 
and correctly distributed 
within the line space, and 
in letters that correspond 
with the different faces of 
type as specified on the 
operator’s manuscript. 
Imposing the text into 
the form of columns by 
one continuous operation 
must next be proceeded 
with, and the makeup ma- 
chine is utilized for this 
purpose. So in the first 





Fig. 2.—Herewith is shown the makeup unit of the Uhertype photocomposing system. The carriage is seen in a closeup view as 
it appears at the beginning of the operation of makeup. See text for a complete description of the makeup machine 


model, as illustrated here- 
with, two separate parts 
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are shown. This machine 

represents really a very 

compact reproducing ap- 

paratus, most suitable for 

special requirements, and 

having great strength, ef- 

ficiency, and accuracy in 

spite of its very neat ap- 

pearance. It consists of a 

lens support and also of 

the makeup carriage. The 

completed narrow band 

of film with text is passed 

beneath illumination, line 

by line, with the aid of a 

device feeding it in front 

of the lens, the film being 

reeled off from one side 

and wound up on the reel 

on the other side, and it 

is exposed upon another 

film band of width cor- 

responding to that of the 

column required. Simul- 

taneously with the move- 

ment of the line carrier 

from line to line this wide 

film band is also moved 

for the adjusted distance, 

and the lines of the sub- 

ject matter are in this way 

photographed one underneath the other. 
I myself have been present during the 
operation of the makeup machine when 
ten lines of a line film were being photo- 
graphed in column form one underneath 
the other, from nonpareil to pica size, 
the ten lines in four sizes upon ne film, 
and the whole operation—without de- 
veloping of course—required only ap- 
proximately three minutes. 

It is a fact that this machine, owing to 
its practical arrangement in detail, will 
permit the production of all manner of 
display work. It will, moreover, present 
possibilities of application which have 
not been thought of so far. This makeup 
machine will probably be used also for 
the reproduction of drawings, sketches, 
caricatures, patterns, either positive or 
negative, and also for mirror-distorted 
print. It has already been pointed out 
that with all these kinds of work being 
performed by the makeup machine the 
sizes can be altered as desired and with 
no trouble, and this can easily be real- 
ized by the printer. 

It is much more interesting to note 
that, with each displacement of the car- 
riage of the makeup machine (that part 
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Fig. 3.—Uhertype makeup machine with carriage extended to capacity 


of the machine housing the wide film), 
the fens also is focused correspondingly 
in an absolutely automatic manner, so 
that the projected image will be always 
sharp and clear. The adjustment for the 
desired size is made on the basis of the 
fixed size number by means of a simple 
hand wheel. Any desired height of line 
is obtained by the adjustment of the line 
space advance gear, and with the aid of 
tables which enable the required infor- 
mation to be read off. 

Automatic operation of the column 
work has also been attained. The make- 
up machine is provided with a counting 
device which on the one hand measures 
all the lines composed and on the other 
hand can also be adjusted for the fixed 
number of lines required, for example, 
on each page of a book. By this device 
the machine is stopped automatically 
after the predetermined number of lines 
has been exposed. Moreover, the proc- 
ess of exposing the lines can be stopped 
at any time by pressing the correspond- 
ing stop stud. It should be quite clear 
that the performance of the makeup ma- 
chine in respect to output must be cor- 
respondingly high when it is considered 


in combination with the composing ma- 
chine if it is to answer its purpose. 

When reviewing the above-given in- 
formation may we be permitted to say 
that we are dealing with an invention 
where everything has been taken into 
consideration in the most ingenious man- 
ner that practical operation can demand. 
The workshops of the M. A. N. are in 
themselves a guarantee that the me- 
chanical work down to the minutest de- 
tail will be most carefully executed, and 
it is quite likely that, with the assistance 
of the Uhertype machine, photocompos- 
ing will now be taken up as a practical 
proposition, introducing a revolutionary 
novelty into the technical sphere of me- 
chanical photography and pointing out 
new paths of progress. 

If we consider the possibilities of the 
application of photocomposing we find 
that such machines should meet the re- 
quirements of photogravure printingand 
offset printing in a manner which pre- 
cludes the placing of any obstacles in 
the way of their introduction. Especially 
is this so in plants where they do not 
maintain their own composition depart- 
ment for bookwork; in these they will 
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be taken up gladly. However, if we real- 
ize that most of the composing work that 
is done at present is for purposes of pro- 
ducing books and also general letterpress 
printing, then the question should be: 
What have the letterpress printers to do 
with photocomposing? 

The fundamental thought of this new 
process of printing is of such a revolu- 
tionary character that—burdened with 
all the axioms of present conceptions— 
one can hardly help opposing this inno- 
vation. And yet on calm reflection the 
possibilities must be admitted. It is too 
early in the day to refer more fully to 
this aspect of the subject. As soon as the 
experiments have led to the thorough 
clearing of the principles involved it will 
be time enough to speak about the mat- 
ter. The position has so far advanced at 
present that the stage mentioned above 
may be reached very soon. 
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Storing Newspaper Forms for 
Temporary Holdover 
By JAMES H. RODGERS 

In many printing offices it is neces- 
sary to release the chases after the mats 
have been rolled, in order to proceed 
with other work. Obviously it is unde- 
sirable to break up the form until such 
time as the issue is completely printed. 
The usual practice is to unlock the form, 
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the board with comparative ease, retain- 
ing the entire “block” in its initial ob- 
long shape—a condition which is quite 
difficult to achieve when using string. 
Whenever the chase is released and re- 
moved it is a matter of seconds only to 
place the band of iron over the page of 
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type and secure the device by snapping 
on the spring lock at one end of the 
strap. Facilities for the storage of these 
retaining clamps were provided by the 
construction of a suitable rack beneath 
one of the portable transfer tables used 
in conjunction with newspaper makeup. 


Business Review for February 


| irs the annual reports of corpo- 


rations for the year 1930 were re- 
leased for publication, a sharp decline in 
earnings from those of the previous year 
was in evidence all up and down the col- 
umns. One tabulation, including the re- 
ports of 774 companies, showed a decline 
of 23.2 per cent, while another tabula- 
tion of the earnings of 375 companies 
aggregated $1,916,000,000 in 1930 as 
against $2,899,000,000 in 1929—a de- 
cline of 34 per cent. 

In spite of this showing a better senti- 
ment seems to be prevailing in business 
—a more confident and hopeful aspect 
toward the future. Activity has increased 
in the steel industry, and, although this 
increased buying has been gradual, it is 
encouraging to note the diversity of the 
sources from which the orders come. It 
at once suggests that operations are ad- 











tie the entire “block” of type and cuts 
with many yards of string, and place the 
unwieldy mass upon a board, to be held 
in event of mishap on the press or un- 
foreseen changes in the original makeup. 

The device here shown was first tried 
out as an experiment, but the efficiency 
of the retaining fixture was such that at 
present upward of two dozen are con- 
stantly in service. It has been found that 
with this band-iron clamp the page form 
can be readily moved from the stone to 


Retaining clamps for storing of forms 

until press run has been completed 
vancing along a broad front, though at a 
somewhat slow pace. 

According to the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, production of 
cars and trucks in the United States and 
Canada during January totaled 183,876 
units, as compared with 161,233 in De- 
cember and 283,606 in January of 1930. 
Automobile production, though showing 
marked signs of improvement, is moving 
forward very cautiously. In spite of the 
lowered prices of the many makes, any 


marked improvement in the demand for 
new cars must await a decided upturn in 
general business. It is not unlikely that 
the low level of the agricultural income, 
as well as the worldwide business de- 
pression, will have a deterring effect on 
early revival of the automotive trade. 

The foreign trade of this country dur- 
ing 1930, according to preliminary re- 
ports, fell some $2,750,000,000 below 
the 1929 level, and this marks a rever- 
sion to approximately the position of 
1921 and 1922. This condition seems to 
have continued into the new year, since 
in January the exports from this coun- 
try totaled $250,000,000, the lowest fig- 
ure since February, 1922, while imports, 
valued at $183,000,000, were the small- 
est since September, 1921. A favorable 
balance of trade for the month was dis- 
closed, however, the excess of exports 
over imports being $67,000,000. 

Much importance is attached to our 
foreign trade—much more than the av- 
erage layman realizes. About 10 per cent 
of our domestic production is absorbed 
in foreign markets. In many industries 
the ratio of exports to production is 
much higher; for instance, motorcycles 
comprise 54 per cent, typewriters 40 per 
cent, sewing machines 25 per cent, agri- 
cultural machinery 23 per cent, locomo- 
tives 20 per cent, and motor vehicles 18 
per cent. On the other hand, we are like- 
wise dependent in a large measure upon 
foreign sources for raw materials and 
foodstuffs. Our interests are indeed far 
flung and sensitive to world conditions. 

With the gradual revival of industrial 
activity, workers will be recalled to their 
former places, thus relieving the tense 
condition brought about by the long pe- 
riod of widespread unemployment. In 
conclusion it may be stated that while, 
on the whole, there appears to be reason 
for a more courageous and more confi- 
dent attitude among business men, op- 
timism should still be tempered. 








FEW months ago the writer came 
into possession of a small book- 
let published by Robert Morris 

Associates, a division of the National 
Credit Men’s Association. The booklet 
contained a series of studies of financial 
statements of several industries, among 
them the printing industry. It seems that 
Robert Morris Associates procures the 
financial statements of individual con- 
cerns through the credit men all over the 
country. For example, 520 statements of 
individual printing concerns throughout 
the nation are included in this study of 
the printing industry’s finances. 

In the booklet the 520 financial state- 
ments of printers were classified as to 
the amount of annual volume in the fol- 
lowing groups: Under $15,000 sales, 23 
names; $15,000 to $35,000 sales, 100 
names; $35,000 to $75,000 sales volume, 
122 names; $75,000 to $150,000 sales, 
131 names; $150,000 to $300,000 vol- 
ume, 68 names; $300,000 to $500,000 
sales, 40 names; $500,000 to $750,000 
sales, 21 names; $750,000 up, 15 names. 

All of the financial statements in each 
of these eight divisions were “averaged” 
or resolved into a composite statement 
for the division. The writer arranged the 
eight composite statements of the eight 
divisions or classes as to sales volume, 
and the one composite statement of all 
the 520 printing companies, in such a 
manner that an item-by-item compari- 
son could be made of the financial posi- 
tion of the printers in each division or 
class. The table accompanying this ar- 
ticle was the result of the arrangement. 

After completing the tabular arrange- 
ment, I began to look for constants and 
variations in particular items of these 
statements as the amount of sales vol- 
ume increased through the eight groups. 
The interest increased as the results were 
studied. I noted that in the matter of the 
amount of cash the table showed $1.21 
for the printer having sales volume of 





Factors That Improve the Financial 
Position of the Printer 
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less than $15,000, $4.00 for the second 
group, $3.51 for the third, $5.95 for the 
fourth, etc. Cash climbs with sales vol- 
ume, the highest point being reached for 
the $500,000 to $750,000 division. To 
make plainer the up or down tendency 
of the most important items I then con- 
structed the accompanying graph. 
Instantly many questions demanded 
answers. Why should the amount of cash 
for every $100 invested increase as sales 
volume grew? At least a partial explana- 
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tion of the bettering of the cash position 
of the larger printer is that an increased 
sales volume necessitates overhead ex- 
pansion with a greater cash reserve for 
labor and material outlay. 

Really no great variation is revealed 
in the item of receivables through the 
eight groups. The sudden drop at $500,- 
000 to $750,000 is not explained. One 
would have to analyze the individual 
statements of the printers in this group 
to find the cause. The smaller printing 















































Average Financial Showing of 520 Printers 
Eight groups are classified by sales volume, and the amounts 
shown are for each $100 invested in the business. All figures | 
used in the table are from “Statement Studies,” by the Robert | 
Morris Associates of the National Credit Men’s Association 
Sales Sales Sales Sales Sales Sales Sales Sales 
Under — $15,000- — $35,000- — $75,000-  $150,000- $300,000- $500,000- Over 
$15,000 $35,000 $75,000 $150,000 $300,000 $500,000 $750,000 $750,000 
23 100 122 131 68 40 21 15 
Names Names Names Names Names Names Names Names 
ASSETS 
Cash $1.21 $4.00 $3.51 $5.95 $5.85 $4.57 $9.36 $5.99 
Receivables 20.74 22.06 22.97 22.44 22.66 20.59 15.97 20.37 
Merchandise 3.65 (ie) 5. 9.96 9.75 Wad 4.0F "5.72 12.33 
Marketable 
securities §  ...... 2.29 1.54 5.39 4.04 7.83 5.65 6.08 
Miscellaneous... .... 1.42 ef 1.82 1.76 | 7. 19 1.39 
Total current 
assets $25.60 $36.90 $38.35 $45.30 $46.06 $48.18 $47.49 $45.96 
Total fixed 
assets 74.40 63.10 61.65 54.70 53.94 51.82 52.51 54.04 
Total $100.00 $100.00 $100.00 $100.00 $100.00 $100.00 $100.00 $100.00 
LIABILITIES 
Payables $25.00 $20.34 $20.76 $17.00 $18.13 $14.13 $11.25 $10.08 
SNGRECNIIs be Fp ad ca aye 1 Se ae ere ee .29 
Miscellaneous } 20.) ree 41 .99 135 .47 84 2.04 
Total current $26.21 $20.34 $21.17 $18.05 $19.48 $14.90 $12.09 $12.32 
Funded debt 3.04 6.42 8.06 9.17 ° 10.74 10.04 15.41 3.44 
Total debt $29.95 $26.76 $29.23 $27.22 $30.22 $24.94 $27.50 $15.76 
Reserves, bad 
debtsietes) cies 1.42 val 42 Yt. 41 1.01 5.97 
Net worth 70.75 71.82 70.06 72.36 69.01 74.65 71.49 78.27 
Total $100.00 $100.00 $100.00 $100.00 $100.00 $100.00 $100.00 $100.00 
SELECTED RATIOS (per cent) 
Current assets 
to current (per 
cent) liabilities 115 185 200 210 235 325 300 300 
PROFITS (per cent) 
On net worth 7.4 13 9:2 9.4 6.4 13 10 16.2 
On sales 4.0 4.4 4.2 4.7 be 6 7 8.5 

















An analysis of printers’ assets and liabilities which may well be studied by every printer who realizes the im- 
portance of this subject. Note especially the selected ratios and also the per cent of profit indicated 
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concern must of absolute necessity col- 
lect its accounts as closely and rapidly 
as is possible. The larger printer does 
equally well with his accounts through 
the more careful extension of credit and 
more systematic methods of billing and 
collecting. There is no letdown possible 
anywhere along the line, because no con- 
cern can be lax in its collections and still 
continue to do business. 

Note the steady climb of merchandise 
(completed orders all ready for delivery, 
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ments in position indicated in the items 
“Cash,” “Receivables,” and “Merchan- 
dise.” After all, a business, as it increases 
in volume and strength, may be said to 
gain momentum by revolutions, in the 
manner of a flywheel. 

To the writer the really interesting 
revelation of this table is to be found in 
the comparison of fixed assets through 
the eight groups. The table shows that 
a printer doing less than $15,000 worth 
of business annually has 74.4 per cent of 
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Showing forcefully how the financial position of the printer improves with increase in total sales. “Receiv- 
ables” shows a variation from the general trend depicted throughout the graph 


work in process, and materials) with the 
rise in volume of sales. This apparently 
proves the general idea that the larger 
the plant is the more efficient (usually ) 
are its production methods. Better or- 
ganization and better management in- 
crease the quantity that both men and 
machines may produce in the same time. 
The greater plants have improved and 
faster machines, more skilled workmen, 
all contributing to larger volume. It cer- 
tainly is true that the larger plants have 
greater individual orders which will bulk 
larger both in process and when finished. 
For example, a $10,000 order is in the 
shop. The material is in the stockroom. 
The forms are on the press or the sheets 
in the bindery. Few units may be tied up 
on this work at any time, but the total 
value mounts up in the “Merchandise” 
column. The smaller the order the less 
time it remains in the plant, 

The “Total Current Assets” line is 
obviously a summation of the improve- 


his capital invested in fixed assets, as- 
sets that are “fastened to the floor” and 
not readily convertible into cash—ma- 
chines, type, fixtures, metal, etc. The 
matter of consuming interest is that the 
proportion or percentage of fixed assets 
takes a downward trend, as sales volume 
grows, to a low point of $51.82 for each 
$100. How does this come about? 

One will say that the larger printer is 
continually charging off to depreciation 
a certain part of the cost of his equip- 
ment. This depreciation is added into the 
hour cost, and each printing order takes 
care of its share. The smaller printer is 
not so careful. He buys a machine for 
$5,000 and continues to value it at that 
figure for several years afterward. 

All of this is true, but there are other 
factors. An example may help. A certain 
small shop is operated by three people: 
the proprietor, who does the mechanical 
work and sets type only at busy periods; 
a boy who sets type, and a boy who feeds 
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one of the three small presses. There is 
a cylinder press, used about one day in 
each week, a paper cutter, and a small 
folder, besides other small machines. All 
of these machines are necessary to pro- 
duce what work the shop gets. However, 
the two boys could be replaced with men 
capable of doing twice as much work, 
and four or five other men could be em- 
ployed on the other machines. Give the 
increased force all the work it can han- 
dle and note how the amount produced 
leaps up—all with the same equipment, 
the same fixed assets. The larger printer 
is able to man his machines and get more 
production hours. Obviously, then, the 
printer who sets an idle machine in mo- 
tion and by any means increases the pro- 
duction of his mechanical equipment is 
improving his own financial position and 
bettering his status with his banker. 

In the case of assets the upward lines 
on our graph indicate the improvement 
of the financial status. In the case of lia- 
bilities downward lines show the better- 
ment of the position. In the “Payables” 
(what the printer owes) of the under- 
$15,000 group the sum is $25.00, or 25 
per cent of total liabilities. As sales vol- 
ume rises, payables decrease to $10.08, 
or 10 per cent, for the over-$750,000 
group. Several factors are accountable 
for this favorable condition. The effect 
of organization and management is very 
apparent. The invariable taking of dis- 
counts is practiced by the larger printer. 
The increased cash allowance or reserve 
is being used to reduce obligations. La- 
bor is paid weekly and the proportion of 
debts for labor is less. Then too we find 
that the larger shops have one item in 
their statements called ““Funded Debt,” 
which means that certain obligations in- 
curred in expansion, etc., are secured on 
some plan which removes them from the 
column recording the debts that are due 
for immediate payment. 

Since “Total Current Liabilities” is 
merely the summation of liabilities, the 
favorable trend of the previous items is 
shown in its downward line. 

Now we come to two very interesting 
items shown on our graph. The first is 
what the banker calls “Current Ratio,” 
which signifies nothing more mysterious 
than the ratio of current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities. This is expressed in per- 
centage ranging in our table from 115 
per cent in the first group to 325 per cent 
in the $500,000-$750,000 division. We 
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are told that a printer’s financial affairs 
are not considered satisfactory in the 
banker’s estimation if his current ratio is 
found to be ranging below 200 per cent. 
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cal ideas for those who must manage the 
financial affairs of a printing business. 
For one thing the address revealed the 
startling truth that the credit depart- 


For 520 printing firms 
in all the groups it is indi- 
cated that anaverage profit 
of 5.5 per cent was realized 
on sales, or 11.4 per cent 
upon net worth. The profit 
line ascends on the graph 
except for an unexplained 
drop seen in the $150,000- 
$300,000 group. The print- 
ers in this division average 
only 3.3 per cent profit on 
sales, or 2.2 per cent below 
the average. The writer is 
unable to explain why this 
group has such a shortened 
profit percentage. When it 
is remembered that 4 per 
cent of $15,000 is but $600 
and 3.3 per cent of $300,- 
000 is $9,900, it is difficult 
to be sorry for the concern 
with the lesser percentage. 

Again, the larger print- 
ing firm charges to its over- 
head expense many items 
which the smaller plant ig- 
nores. This may reduce the 
percentage of profit, but it 
certainly betters the print- 
er’s financial status. It is to 
be remembered, also, that 
many of the larger plants 
produce a great amount of 
contract periodical print- 
ing, which is handled at a 
relatively smaller per cent 
of profit than most of the 
other varieties of work. A 
number of big plants print- 
ing church literature actu- 
ally produce the bulk of 
their printing for cost, the 
profit being assigned to a 
separate sales department. 
This affects the profit rat- 
ing of the groups of larger 
printing plants. 

Recently the writer had 
the opportunity of hearing 
the credit manager of one 
large southern banking in- 
stitution address a group 


of employing printers on the value of a 
printer’s assets in obtaining a loan. It 
was interesting and full of sound, practi- 
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cial status of the printer’s business than 
has he himself. Printers will learn, on in- 
vestigation at their own banking houses, 
that by means of acomplete card-record 
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This card record, both sides of which are reproduced in the two illustrations, provides the credit department of the bank with 


an exhaustive amount of essential information in regard to the financial affairs of the prospective borrower 


ment of the bank with which the printer 
has his financial dealings probably has 
a better knowledge concerning the finan- 


system (see the illustrations), on which 
some work is done almost every day, the 
bank possesses a full financial record of 
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his business covering a period of some 
ten or twelve years. And the banker does 
this for the sake of the opportunity to 
make perhaps an average of three or 
four loans during the year! 

According to this credit manager, the 
bankers make all loans on the basis of 
schedules which they have developed 
out of long experience with the borrow- 
ing element of the business public. In 
the financial statement which we have 
previously considered the most impor- 
tant factor in obtaining a loan is the cur- 
rent ratio—the ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities, or what the printer 
possesses in convertible assets as com- 
pared with his current debt obligations. 
Your credit manager will inform you 
that he doesn’t consider it safe to make 
a loan unless current assets are at least 
200 per cent of current liabilities. Loans 
are sometimes made when the current 
ratio is less than 200 per cent, but bank- 
ers insist that they find it increasingly 
difficult to recover on debts as this ratio 
sinks below 200 per cent. 

Perhaps it will be of interest at this 
point to give the credit manager’s defini- 
tion of “current” or “quick” assets. He 
states that such assets are “anything 
that may be turned into cash at once.” 
In this list he enumerated the following: 
“Cash, advances for the work in process, 
bills receivable, amounts due from sub- 
sidiary corporations, finished products, 
merchandise not completed, raw mate- 
rials, and listed stocks and bonds.” The 
other assets falling below the line of clas- 
sification as to the possibility of their 
being turned into money quickly include 
“real-estate holdings, plants, trucks, ma- 
chinery and equipment, and any unlisted 
stocks and bonds.” All the securities (in- 
cluding municipal stocks and bonds) for 
which there is a ready market and which 
are listed in the regular securities mar- 
kets are considered as current conver- 
tible assets. Unlisted securities (which 
include bonds or shares in subsidiary 
firms) fall beneath the current line. 

This credit manager said that $10,000 
worth of printing machinery, even al- 
though entirely paid for, would not be 
considered as satisfactory security for a 
loan. He says, “A printer’s fixed assets 
are screwed to the floor, and you can’t 
get them up for the purpose of raising 
cash on them.” He admitted, however, 
that his bank might make the owner of 
the machinery a loan on the “prospects” 
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of his producing something possessing a 
current-asset value with the machinery. 
Naturally the amount of any such loan 
will depend on the reputation of the per- 
son borrowing the money. 

Not merely to draw a moral, but as 
something very pertinent to the line of 
thought developed in this article, it is 
well to ask of any printer who reads this: 
What do you know about your business? 
Have you any regular, routine method 
of obtaining and recording facts about 
your business? The larger the business 
the more complete this system should 
necessarily be. The U. T. A. system of 
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cost accounting has been developed to 
fill such a need, but much of the value 
even of the U. T. A. or similar methods 
of cost finding is lost where the system 
which has been installed is not fully 
maintained by the printer. 

“The successful man,” according to 
the credit manager quoted above, “‘is the 
average man who has intelligence and 
uses it, never failing to avail himself of 
the necessary knowledge of his own busi- 
ness. The man above the average in in- 
telligence and ability will fail if he does 
not know his own business and make 
capital of his knowledge.” 
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A Book on the Subject of 
Trade-Marks 

‘“Trade-Marks” is a presentation of 
over fifty trade-mark designs produced 
for various institutions by Clarence P. 
Hornung. A full page is devoted to each 
design, and many of the trade-marks are 
reproduced in color. Aside from the data 
given with each design, the only text in 
the book is a preface by Harry L. Gage 
which reviews the history and also the 
significance of such trade-marks. 

Printers who are considering the prep- 
aration of a company trade-mark, or 
whose customers have sought their ser- 
vices in securing a trade-mark design, 
will find this volume of immeasurable 
value as demonstrating what can be done 
in this direction and suggesting specific 
ideas. The book may be purchased at 
a price of $6.15 postpaid through THE 
INLAND PRINTER book department. 


An Advertising Text 

“Advertising: Its Economics, Philos- 
ophy, and Technic” is a textbook by 
H. W. Hess, head of the Merchandis- 
ing Department of the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania. Comprising over five 
hundred pages, this work goes very thor- 
oughly into its subject from the three 
viewpoints cited, and will prove a valu- 
able volume for those who seek a broad 
as well as detailed study of advertising. 
Chapter headings of the book are: 


Advertising Economics and Its New Era; 
The Advertiser, His Article, and People; Get- 
ting the Will of the Crowd in Relation to Tem- 
perament and English Appeal; Attention in 
Relation to Display; The Function of Sense 


Experience in Advertising; Instincts, Tenden- 
cies, and Interests Significant in Advertising 
Appeal; Principles of Memory; Imagination; 
Color; The Advertising Campaign; Advertis- 
ing Media; The Illustration and Mechanical 
Reproductive Processes in Advertising; Ty- 
pography and Layout; The Trade-Mark; The 
History and Present Status of the “Truth-in- 
Advertising” Movement. 


This book may be purchased through 
the book department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER at $5.15 postpaid. 


For Commercial-Art Students 

“Commercial Art,” by Guy F. Ca- 
hoon, has been written as an aid to art 
students when they enter the field of 
commercial art, and also as a guide to 
buyers of commercial artwork. It does 
not deal with the elements of drawing, 
but presents capably the fundamental 
principles of drawing for reproduction, 
makes practical suggestions as to selling, 
and gives many successful time-saving 
methods for the artist. 

“Commercial Art” may be obtained 
through the book department of THE 
INLAND PRINTER at the price of $5.15. 


Collection Letters 

“Letters That Collect,” by F. R. Otte 
and John Whyte, is a compilation of ap- 
proximately five hundred collection let- 
ters which have consistently produced 
worthy results. Obviously letters that 
have proved their worth will hold a prac- 
tical appeal for every printer who needs 
collection letters, and for this reason the 
volume deserves careful consideration. 
It may be purchased at the price of $5.20 
postpaid through the book department 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, 





Capturing Larger Orders With 


Selective Salesmanship 
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FTEN a profitable printing job is 
() lost because a talkative sales- 
man succeeded too well in in- 
teresting his prospect in type and paper 
stock and the various other mechanical 
details. There are innumerable instances 
of printing orders being secured by play- 
ing up factors somewhat removed from 
a printer’s immediate sphere of activity. 
Recently a well known San Francisco 
printing establishment sold to the man- 
agement of a large retail store an idea 
for a booklet on which practically every 
big printer in the city had bid. It is in- 
teresting to observe that in this instance 
price was not the major consideration, 
although it was important enough. And 
it is not certain that the quality of print- 
ing, for which the successful bidder is 
reputed, swayed the customer’s judg- 
ment to the exclusion of everything else. 
Selective salesmanship did it. 

As the company’s sales system is han- 
dled, each salesman is furnished a list of 
accounts, each to be covered at least once 
a month. The accounts assigned to him 
are selected with full regard to his abil- 
ity and preference for that class of busi- 
ness. In covering them on the basis of 
one call each month, it is expected of 
him that his routine calls should not be 
in the nature of solicitations in the ordi- 
nary sense; for each account he must be 
prepared to present at least one idea 
which in his judgment should interest 
the prospect, and must be prepared to 
amplify the idea to its full possibilities. 
This firm has developed an office organ- 
ization which gives the salesman com- 
plete assistance in the execution of ideas 
in such detail as the conditions in each 
case may seem to require. 

This selected list of accounts is han- 
dled by the salesman in addition to the 
regular business he has already culti- 
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A salesman’s cultivation of new 
and valuable accounts in addi- 
tion to his regular calls 1s vital 
to the rncreasing of sales volume. 
T his article describes the success 
attamned by a concern through 
this plan. Actual sales are cited; 
actual problems and their solu- 
tions are presented herein 


vated, and which he can properly re- 
gard as his following. The selected ac- 
counts are the biggest and potentially 
the most profitable ones. They are the 
most difficult because they are being fol- 
lowed up constantly by the competitors 
of this printing concern. The printing 
requirements of these accounts are spe- 
cialized, and involve expensive artwork 
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plain; the gods haven't 
treated them white « 
they've lost their um- 
brellas whenever it rains, 
and they haven't their 


lanterns at night « men 


with their sighs the air 
of their own neighbor- 
hoods « there’s a man 
whois greeted with love- 
lighted eyes « he’s the 
man who delivers the goods 
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An effective display page which was used in the house- 
organ of the Detroit printer named above 
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and copy layout which can be handled 
only by means of an unusual degree of 
intelligence and creative ability. 

To assign these accounts merely as 
prospects to be called on by one sales- 
man today and another salesman next 
week would defeat the very purpose of 
the plan. The salesman assigned to call 
on such a specialized account is expected 
to spend considerable time in studying 
its problems and printing needs, and, 
with this information as a foundation, 
to prime himself to suggest a big idea 
which will ultimately secure the order 
for his firm in the face of any competi- 
tion that may be encountered. 

By assigning a hand-picked list of ac- 
counts to each salesman the company 
gives him an incentive to study their 
problems before making an effort to do 
the actual selling. As far as possible the 
accounts represent a variety of indus- 
tries. What ideas he gains by calling on 
one prospect can often be applied by the 
salesman as he makes the rounds of all 
others on his list. In many instances the 
accounts are not assigned arbitrarily. 
The experienced printing salesman usu- 
ally indicates an ability to service cer- 
tain accounts, and it is only natural that 
he should call upon them regularly. 

Daily sales meetings are held, usually 
attended by the entire staff, and each 
salesman tells of his experiences. These 
are then amplified with suggestions from 
other salesmen, from the sales manager, 
and from the art-promotion expert. 

The art-promotion expert is the very 
backbone of this firm’s sales policy. His 
importance is well illustrated by the con- 
cern’s recent experience with a large spe- 
cialty shoe dealer from whom it secured 
a substantial booklet order. Had it not 
been for the type of salesmanship em- 
ployed the concern would never have 
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secured the order, regardless of the fact 
that its price and quality arguments 
were sufficiently convincing to the pros- 
pect being solicited. 

The salesman who called on this ac- 
count realized that skilful artwork was 
the vital consideration. This prospect 
had just put up a new building. Modern- 
istic tendencies had been emphasized in 
the exterior, in the interior design and 
equipment, and even in the lighting fix- 
tures. The salesman decided that a mod- 
ernistic illustration of the new building, 
used on the front cover, would appeal to 
the prospect above anything else. He 
communicated his idea to the artist, who 
worked out a modernistic representation 
of the store front. 

Presented in this form, the layout ap- 
pealed to the management, and the or- 
der was placed with this printer. Later 
the salesman discovered that a number 
of local printers had used the same idea, 
but each had prepared a straight illus- 
tration which failed to stress the mod- 
ernistic character of the new structure. 
It was the really creative presentation 
that captured the order. 

A salesman for the same printing firm 
called on a nationally known company 
manufacturing a variety of related prod- 
ucts such as roof shingles, paints, and so 
forth. He discovered that the company 
was being besieged with numerous que- 
ries from consumers as to its products 
and their manufacture. Such inquiries 
were answered by one of the executives 
in the form of personal letters. The ad- 
vertising department chafed at the in- 
creased amount of work involved. 

The salesman reasoned that it was 
logical and economical to incorporate 
the replies in attractive booklets which 
related to the different products. Before 
presenting it for consideration he pre- 
pared a list of the questions normally 
received from customers. That done, he 
approached the advertising executives 
for information relating to the different 
products. Having absorbed the impor- 
tant facts, he conferred with the art and 
copy staff of his office, and half a dozen 
booklets, each for one product, were laid 
out. A uniform cover scheme was em- 
ployed for the entire series, but with a 
different color scheme for each booklet. 

The concern’s advertising department 
jumped for the idea as soon as it was 
offered in completed form. It was real- 
ized that the plan would save time, and 
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do more good than the old practice of 
answering questions by personal letter. 
Such an idea can be used almost uni- 
versally. There is not a firm that doesn’t 
desire to exploit its products by giving 
full information about raw materials, 
method of manufacture, and so on. Thus 
a large order was secured, showing that 
printing orders will come along faster 











He Works (?) Down 
in Our Alley 


By M. MARTIN SKLAR 


His type you’ve seen in every shop, 
With hair spaced out, just like a mop. 
The ink is all upon his face, 

A wrong-font type, just out of place. 


He never sticks to one job long, 
And as a rule he’s always wrong. 
His apron like a burlap seems, 

His case is hopeless, like his dreams. 


’Tis like a hell-box on his frame, 
For which the devils get the blame. 
His makeup, it is very crude, 

The battered type, a first-class dude. 


His form the beauties all would chase. 
That galley-slave has got some face! 
A bold-face type that loves to set— 
The proof is, he’s done nothing yet. 


Quoins he hunts the whole day long. 
They say for lockup he is strong. 

A breakup man from Sleepy Valley, 
And he works (?) down in our alley! 























than one can see them when sound ideas 
are presented in an intelligent way. 
The same printing concern produced 
a booklet for a large bank in San Fran- 
cisco, which has developed a trust de- 
partment that is doing a large volume of 
business throughout the entire state of 
California. It was faced with the prob- 
lem of securing the active codperation of 
lawyers, as many lawyers viewed with 
suspicion the encroachment of banks in 
a field formerly regarded as their own. 
One of the important officials of this 
banking institution, addressing a gath- 
ering of bankers on the subject of trust 
service, cited his bank’s experience and 
made a plea for the codperation of law- 
yers. The printing concern recognized 
the possibility of reprinting the speech 
in booklet form and circulating it to a 
list of attorneys throughout the state. 
The advertising manager of the bank 
was told that the printer had a list of 
some twelve thousand lawyers to which 
the booklet could be sent. An estimate 
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of the cost was given, and the salesman 
promptly secured the order. 

Sometimes an idea as worked out by 
the printer may not appeal to the pros- 
pect for whom it was intended. The ad- 
vertising manager of a large oil company 
was interested in some sort of desk cal- 
endar. The printing concern finally con- 
ceived a disk-shaped perpetual calendar 
to be hung on the wall, and its artist 
prepared a suitable design. However, the 
advertising department of the oil com- 
pany at last decided to reject the idea, 
as it could not see that the calendar had 
sufficient advertising value. 

The calendar idea was presented to 
the advertising manager of another oil 
company, with the bold statement that 
it had been rejected by this firm’s com- 
petitor. Some of the salesmen of the 
printing concern thought it was rather 
poor salesmanship, but this salesman 
had an objective in view. When he told 
them that the competitor had refused 
the wonderful opportunity to capitalize 
this advertising idea, he quickly won the 
advertising manager’s attention. The re- 
sult was that the salesman secured an 
order to print 50,000 of the calendars. 
The proof of a pudding is in the eating! 

The sales meetings held by this print- 
ing firm are valuable in various ways. 


‘ If a salesman is tired of calling on a cer- 


tain account, because he cannot get the 
viewpoint of the executive or perhaps 
because he feels that he can do better 
with another type of prospect, he comes 
out in the meeting and says so. Another 
salesman may then pick up the account 
through an exchange of prospects. In 
this way salesmen now and then trade 
prospects, so that in the long run the list 
used by each salesman consists of pros- 
pects that he enjoys calling on. It goes 
without saying that a salesman can get 
better results under such conditions. 
The firm in question would not return 
to its former system of handling print- 
ing salesmen. The sales manager believes 
that he has eliminated hit-or-miss sales- 
manship, which in the final analysis is 
no salesmanship at all. His salesmen get 
not only more orders, but larger orders. 
At the same time the company has in- 
creased its art staff, and it maintains 
constant contact with a number of copy- 
writers. By codrdinating the efforts of 
the artists, copywriters, and salesmen 
the firm is able to swing the larger, more 
profitable printing orders. 
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COST AND METHOD > 


This department deals with problems of cost accounting and production, and practical 
questions will be welcomed. However, estimates upon specific jobs will not be furnished . 


By CARL A. JETTINGER 
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The Fetish of Volume 

In spite of operating creditable cost 
systems, some printers cannot get away 
from their blind affection for the fetish 
of volume. Such printers hold that it is 
good business to accept some large or- 
ders at prices so low that the cost sheets 
show no profit, perhaps even a small loss 
—“to bring up the volume and keep 
down the hour costs.” 

While there is an element of truth in 
the reasoning of these printers, it is nev- 
ertheless fallacious. When taking a large 
order without profit, the assumption is 
that it will bear a fat share of the general 
expenses of the business and thereby in- 
crease profits. This can be true only if 
the large order is sold at no less than 
cost; if it is sold at a loss, then this loss 
is pretty certain to more than eat up the 
general expenses which have been borne 
by this particular order. 

Although a large order may have been 
sold at cost or a few cents over cost and 
thereby have absorbed a portion of the 
general expenses and kept down the hour 
costs, even then it will increase the net 
profits of the business only if all other 
work has been sold at the same price 
that would have been charged if the hour 
costs had not been reduced by the large 
order. As this is hardly ever the case, the 
taking of large orders at prices not yield- 
ing a reasonable profit is a dangerous 
undertaking. If the hour costs are re- 
duced, then there will always exist the 
temptation to sell at prices that are re- 
duced proportionally, which means that 
profits too are reduced proportionally. 
Aside from that, there is the danger that 
in the confusion that is sure to be occa- 
sioned by the large and profitless order 
some smaller and profitable work is lost, 
the inevitable result being a reduction of 
the net profits of the business. 

Moral: Take no order unless you have 
good reason to believe that it will cost 
you less than the price for which you 


have sold it, and that it will net you a 
satisfactory amount of profit. 


It’s the Printer’s Loss 

It may not be possible in every case to 
get a profit over the cost of an order. But 
where it is possible and the printer fails 
to get it, simply because he has no way 
of knowing what it has actually cost him 
to produce the work, it is he who is the 
loser and not the person or organization 
upon which he had depended, either for 
a profitable selling price or for informa- 
tion as to what the cost of the work will 
be “if his hour costs are the average.” 


x * A Copy Suggestion * 











Listen! 


F THERE were any magic in- 
l volved in successful use of ad- 
vertising, do you think we’d go 
to the trouble to grind out this 
little magazine every month? Of 
course not! We’d pay someone 
his price for the magic formula, 
press a button, lean back, and 
watch the dollars roll in! 

No. There is no magic for- 
mula, and we know it. But we 
do know that the right kind of 
advertising will increase profits, 
if the product or the service de- 
serves to earn a profit. 

We know that we can and 
do help plan and produce the 
right kind of advertising—not 
for those who are seeking an 
Aladdin’s lamp, but for those 
who are entirely aware of the 
honest sweat which is behind 
effective advertising. 























Cover advertisement from The Imp, house-organ of 
The Botz-Hugh Stephens Press, Jefferson City 


Then Something Is Wrong 

If produced under conditions that are 
normal, as far as the plant producing it 
is concerned, every order ought to show 
a net profit. If one does not then there is 
something wrong, and that can only be 
one or both of two things: The selling 
price was too low, or the cost of produc- 
tion was too high. It is the office of a 
cost-finding system to determine the ex- 
act source of the trouble. 


Informal Timekeeping 

Some printers who do not maintain a 
complete cost system have employes re- 
port on the work envelope, or the tracer, 
how much time it took to produce the 
order. This usually leads them to believe 
that the orders are produced in less time 
than was actually required, for it is sel- 
dom that all the time is reported where 
this method of timekeeping is used. If 
the printer who has his employes keep 
time in this matter will go to the trouble 
of footing up on an adding machine the 
chargeable time his employes have re- 
ported in some particular month, the to- 
tals obtained will in all probability prove 
a great surprise to him. 


One Printer’s Problem 

A printer told us a few days ago that 
he had just installed a new folding ma- 
chine at a cost of more than a thousand 
dollars. He had never operated such a 
machine in his plant before and wanted 
information about the cost of running it, 
for this printer, instead of operating a 
cost system, uses estimated hour costs in 
arriving at selling prices. 

To get the information he desired, 
this printer called at the office of the lo- 
cal employing printers’ organization. He 
was told that the cost of operating fold- 
ing machines in his city varied to a de- 
gree that was almost unbelievable. Some 
of the machines in that town were not 
productive as much as 5 per cent of the 
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time, while others were productive more 
than half the time; and some printers 
found it expedient to have their folding 
machines operated by two persons, while 
others, who do a different class of work, 
very seldom employed more than one 
person to run their folding machines. He 
was told, furthermore, that under such 
conditions it was impossible to estimate 
what it might cost an hour to operate his 
folding machine. However, the printer 
was given a price, at which he was told 
work done on folding machines in that 
city was ordinarily sold. 

The question now is this: What will 
the price given this printer benefit him? 
He still knows nothing in regard to what 
it costs to operate Ais folding machine. 
He might sell folding at that price for 
years without ever finding out whether 
he was making a profit on it or was mak- 
ing the customer a present of some of the 
money the printer had earned on other 
work. He will never know when any or- 
der is large enough so that it will cost 
less to machine-fold than to hand-fold it. 
He will never be sure whether the thou- 
sand dollars and more he paid for his 
folder made or lost him money. And he 
will be in the same predicament every 
time he instals new equipment. 

Now if this printer, instead of taking 
somebody’s guess as to what it will cost 
to run his folder, or what price he must 
charge if he wants to make a profit, had 
put in a cost system, then he would soon 
know all the things just mentioned. 

The selling price this one printer was 
given no doubt is what printers in his 
city charge for folding—if they can get 
it—and is frequently cut to get the or- 
der. Now if this printer knew the cost of 
operating his folder he would know just 
how much he could trim his price with- 
out losing money on the order—a great 
advantage when competition is strong. 
The information he would get about the 
cost of running his folder would also 
help him determine whether it is prob- 
able that he would make money by the 
installation of certain additional equip- 
ment. Verily, the printer who operates a 
cost system has many advantages over 
the printer who does not have one. 


No order or customer is more easily 
lost than the one secured on price alone, 
for any printer, large or small, good or 
bad, can quote a still lower price if he 
thinks it is necessary to do so. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
A Question of Light Expense 


Some parts of our plant are so far removed 
from sunlight that they must use artificial light 
all day long, while other parts hardly ever use 
it except during the short winter days. Should 
not the departments that use artificial light all 
day long pay proportionately more for light 
than those that do not ? 


If the cost of rent is divided among 
the departments on the basis of square 
feet occupied, as is usually done, then 
the departments that use artificial light 
all day long should not be charged more 
for light than those that do not. The re- 
verse would be more just, for the artifi- 
cial light which these departments are 
furnished is a very poor substitute for 
the daylight which some other depart- 
ments are furnished, without charging 
the former a higher rate a square foot. 


When Costs Differ in the 
Same Department 

Hour costs vary not only from month 
to month, but they vary even in one and 
the same department in the same month, 
because different varieties of work were 
performed. A printer who in addition to 
doing a general run of commercial work 
prints a number of periodicals told the 
writer recently that he could not charge 
the same hour rate for makeup of the pe- 
riodical forms as for hand composition, 
and that in his opinion the makeup was 
worth less, because, on account of there 
being no distribution of forms (which 
consisted of linotype slugs), there was 
but little if any non-chargeable time in- 
cluded in this class of work. 

The printer spoken of does not use a 
cost system, so it matters not what he 
charges. He has no way of ascertaining 
whether the price is right or not anyway, 
and is trusting to luck that it is leaving 
him a profit. He is right, however, in his 
contention that the makeup of the peri- 
odicals costs him less an hour than does 
ordinary hand composition. 

If this printer operated a cost system, 
then he ought to make it show him the 
cost of makeup and similar work, on the 
periodicals he prints, separate from the 
cost of ordinary hand composition. Usu- 
ally this is accomplished by making sep- 
arate departments of the different kinds 
of work, a proceeding that is not always 
practicable. In the case of this printer, 
for instance, it would be difficult to do it, 
for the same equipment is used by the 
hand compositors for work on the peri- 
odicals and also commercial work. 
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The writer has devised a simple sys- 
tem of taking care of situations like 
these. Applying this method, the printer 
spoken of would arrive at a separate 
hour cost for periodical makeup as fol- 
lows: First he would have his employes 
use a special operation (kind of work) 
number when reporting makeup time on 
periodicals, and also another (or the 
same one) for breakup of the periodical 
forms, the latter, as it is easily traced to 
the order, being considered chargeable 
work. The time reported by these spe- 
cial operation numbers should be ac- 
counted for in the office in just the same 
manner as if it belonged to some depart- 
ment other than hand composition. It 
would all be chargeable. 

Supposing this had been done for a 
month, for the calculation of the hour 
cost of hand composition the following 
figures (which of course are arbitrary 
ones) were obtained: Total cost of op- 
erating department, $2,160; hand com- 
position, chargeable hours, 600; hand 
composition, non-chargeable hours, 400; 
magazine makeup, chargeable, 200. 

Adding together all of the chargeable 
and non-chargeable hours, we find that 
the total number of hours worked in the 
department for that month was 1,200. 
If all these hours had been chargeable, 
then all we would need to do to find the 
hour cost of the department would be to 
divide the 1,200 hours into the total cost 
of $2,160. The answer would be $1.80 an 
hour. As the 200 hours of makeup of the 
periodicals were all chargeable, the cost 
of this class of work therefore was $1.80 
an hour, or $360 for the 200 hours. De- 
ducting this $360 from the total depart- 
mental cost of $2,100 will leave $1,800 
as the cost of hand composition outside 
of makeup of periodicals. All that is then 
left to do is to divide the 600 hours of 
chargeable-hand-composition time into 
this $1,800 and we have the hour cost of 
ordinary hand composition, which would 
be found to be $3.00. 

If our calculations are correct, then 
this printer will get his money back if he 
charges $1.80 an hour for the periodical 
makeup and $3.00 an hour for the hand 
composition—and such would be the 
case under these conditions. 

This method of finding more than one 
hour-cost rate in one and the same de- 
partment will be found useful in many 
cases, for instance, in those plants tha! 
handle tariff, price-list, or market-repor' 
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work, where forms are kept standing and 
much of the work of hand compositors 
consists solely of corrections, alterations, 
makeup, and lockup, all of which are 
chargeable time and consequently do 
not cost as much for the sold (that is, the 
chargeable) hour as does ordinary hand 
composition. True, the result in these 
cases mentioned would be a higher cost 
of hand composition, but that would be 
quite correct, for the cost of distribution 
should be charged solely to hand compo- 
sition, which caused it, and not to any 
work not responsible for it. 

The method just explained can be em- 
ployed also where the different kinds of 
work each consist partly of chargeable 
and partly of non-chargeable work. In 
that case the departmental cost is first 
apportioned according to hours worked 
at each class (including chargeable and 
non-chargeable hours). This done, the 
cost of each kind of work is divided by 
the number of chargeable hours of that 
kind of work. If desired, three or more 
hour rates can be calculated for one and 
the same department by this procedure. 
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Offset Printing Plates and 
Plant Humidity 


By GUSTAV R. MAYER 


Ft the very beginnings of photog- 
raphy attempts were made to apply 
this sun-painting process to lithography 
and the printing press. Photographic im- 
pressions on litho stones were made with 
bichromated albumin and ink back in 
1855 and successfully printed from on 
the press, but only subjects in line and 
stipple could be produced, as the half- 
tone screen was only a dream at that 
time and for many years later. Drawings 
on stone and the duplicating of these by 
hand-pulled transfers reached a point of 
such excellent quality that photographic 
methods were looked upon as being pri- 
marily curiosities. 

With the perfection of the halftone 
screen, photoengraving developed into a 
platemaking method for the letterpress 
to such an extent, especially as to color 


Warington, Detroit, Shows How! 


Reply No.6 to the challenge “How Would You Do It?” 





M’sieu 
le Voyageur 


TOWN & COUNTRY 
is one of his few fixed 
habits...He looks for 
it in the lounges of his 
favorite hotels...And 
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SINCE 1925 

TOWN & COUNTRY 
has published in excess of a million lines of 
advertising ANNUALLY...over 1600 pages 
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@TOWN & COUNTRY 


is one of his few fixed habits. He looks for it 
in the lounges of his favorite hotels. And it 
gives him nostaigia for Fifth Avenue when 
he is lounging in the Bar Basque at Biarritz. 
Like himself + + + 


TOWN & COUNTRY has formed an aristo- 
cratic viewpoint of the world at large. It gives 
the cut direct to unimportant places and 
dreary trips. M’sieu does himself well and 
expects his chosen magazine to aid and abet 
him. He reads + + + 


TOWN & COUNTRY because it-is world- 
conscious. . . . wise in the ways of ships and 
places . . . a provocative catalog of the lure and 
luxury of modern travel. 


TOWN & COUNTRY since 1925 has pub- 
lished in excess of a million lines of advertis- 
ing annually . . . over 1600 pages. 
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A. L. Warington, of the Detroit Typesetting Company, has joined the growing ranks of those who agree 

with The Inland Printer that the advertisement on the left is “puzzling like a wild futuristic picture.’’ His 

snappy resetting on the right is anything but conventional, yet the substance is not buried deep beneath 
froth, as it is in the original. Why not try your hand? The size of the resetting should be 23 by 42 picas 


reproduction of paintings, that lithogra- 
phers were beginning to sit up and take 
notice. Attempts to transfer impressions 
from these photoengraved plates onto 
lithographic plates met with only lim- 
ited success, and the thought was ever 
present in the minds of some men that, 
if only these halftone-screen reproduc- 
tions could be photographed direct onto 
the litho metal plate without the inter- 
mediate step of hand transferring, the 
problem would be solved. 

Since 1907, when the first photocom- 
posing step-and-repeat machine was in- 
vented, lithographers have been learning 
to apply photography and the halftone 
screen to lithography on an intensive 
scale. As in all other industries where 
decided changes in production methods 
are introduced, the new method has not 
been a path bordered with sunshine and 
roses. Naturally there have been numer- 
ous failures, as no one knew very much 
about the new developments, but by con- 
stantly keeping at work upon it some de- 
gree of order has gradually been created 
where only chaos existed, as proved by 
the experience of the past twenty-three 
years. Few lithographing plants doing 
high-grade commercial work are without 
a step-and-repeat platemaking machine. 

The photographic light-sensitive coat- 
ing on the litho metal plate, on which the 
impressions are made by an exposure to 
light under the process line or halftone 
negative that later forms the printing 
surface of the plate on the press, is still 
bichromated albumin and ink; no other 
means so far have been found that are 
superior to it or more reliable in daily 
practice. A great deal of research still 
remains to be done with this very old 
method before one can say that it is on 
a real production basis. 

One detail in the making of photo- 
transferred litho metal printing plates 
which has received very little attention 
is the influence of air conditions in the 
workrooms where such plates are made. 
Wide variations in results are encoun- 
tered at times with the same identical 
bichromated-albumin mixture, these er- 
ratic results sometimes occurring from 
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one day to another. Plates develop eas- 
ily and clean one day; but the next day 
scum appears, the work is thick, dark 
middle tones become solids, and shadow 
detail is missing. Similar variations ap- 
pear on the press from one plate to an- 
other; one plate will produce an edition 
that sets a record for endurance, while 
the next plate, produced presumably in 
the same way with the identical solu- 
tions and treatment, and to all appear- 
ances just as good as the previous plate, 
makes a poor showing on the press. An- 
other experience is to make a single im- 
pression on a plate for the proof press 
which proves perfectly satisfactory, and 
then find that the press plate, with its 
twenty or more impressions of the same 
subject on it, does not compare at all 
with the proof plate in quality and gra- 
dation. These happenings describe in a 
general way some of the grief encoun- 
tered now and then in most photo-litho 
platemaking departments. 

To claim that the amount of moisture 
in the air at the time the plate is being 
coated on the whirler and exposed under 
the negative is responsible for 95 per 
cent of these irritating difficulties will 
probably be considered ridiculous. But 
this is exactly where the grief is located. 
Every photographic method in which a 
bichromate is used as the light-sensitive 
compound will vary in its performance 
according to the dryness or dampness of 
the air at the time the prints or impres- 
sions are being made. 

Just to what extent the bichromated 
albumin as used on lithographic metal 
plates was affected by the humidity or 
moisture in the air of the rooms contain- 
ing the photocomposing step-and-repeat 
machines, printing frames, and whirlers 
was a question that no one seemed to be 
able to answer with any real degree of 
certainty. Use of different formulae, or 
varying the quantity of the ingredients 
in the bichromated-albumin mixture to 
overcome the troubles as they cropped 
up, was of far greater interest to those 
approached on the subject. The possibil- 
ity that moisture in the air might have a 
decided influence did not receive much 
consideration, so a search was made to 
determine what had been written on the 
subject. All available technical journals, 
books, and trade magazines were gone 
over for light upon this subject. Twenty- 
four formulae and the directions given 
by various writers were classified and 
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arranged according to a common stand- 
ard for comparison. None of the direc- 
tions mentioned anything on humidity 
and its influence except under very damp 
conditions, and then the recommenda- 
tion was given to apply a thin coating of 
wax over the bichromated-albumin coat- 
ing to protect it from the bad effects of 
the damp atmosphere. 

An investigation covering a period of 
four months proved conclusively that 
the amount of moisture in the air, or in 
other words the relative-humidity per- 
centage in the workrooms at the time the 
plate was coated and exposed to light, 
would produce good and poor impres- 
sions with the same identical solutions, 
and that the factor of control was the 
humidity present. When the air is dry 
the speed decreases and the bichromated- 
albumin impressions are hard, brittle, 
and easily affected by the chemicals used 
for etching the plate, and the life of a 
press plate made under this low-humid- 
ity condition will be short, as the brittle- 
albumin impression is a poor foundation 
for the printing ink. When the humidity 
was somewhere near the normal percent- 
age speed increased and the impressions 
on the plate were hard and tough, and 
would stand all kinds of abuse when de- 
veloping and etching. Impressions of this 
character will show remarkable endur- 
ance on the press, producing the kind of 
plate the pressman will appreciate. 

In very damp weather, when the rela- 
tive humidity is high, speed is then at its 
highest, and only about half the expo- 
sure is required as compared to that nec- 
essary in any dry atmosphere when the 
relative humidity is low; but under the 
damp conditions spontaneous fog, which 
is usually known as scum in the shop, 
quickly appears, especially if the light- 
sensitive plate was left in this damp air 
for an hour or more in a darkroom where 
no scum could form by fogging the plate 
due to exposure to strong light. Under 
this damp influence lines and dots thick- 
ened and considerable rubbing when de- 
veloping was necessary to produce even 
passable work. This showed that rela- 
tive humidity had a most decided influ- 
ence and was a fundamental factor in 
the production of photographic trans- 
fers on grained metal plates for the litho- 
graphic printing press. 

In these tests accurate records were 
kept of the relative-humidity fluctua- 
tions in the workrooms from day to day. 
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These were checked against the results 
obtained with one formula of bichro- 
mated albumin mixed from the same lot 
of material, and a standard whirler speed 
and exposure time. As the relative hu- 
midity went up and down due to varia- 
tions in the outdoor weather conditions 
which were reflected in the air of the 
workrooms, fluctuations in the quality 
of the impressions were noted. 

Based on the 311 test plates which 
were made during this time, the conclu- 
sions are that most favorable working 
conditions are to be found at a tempera- 
ture of 68 to 70 degrees Fahrenheit and 
a relative humidity of 50 to 55 per cent. 
This applies to any mixture of albumin 
and a bichromate, with the addition or 
absence of ammonia water. At a relative 
humidity of from 20 to 30 per cent the 
albumin image is hard and brittle, pro- 
ducing an inferior plate. When the rela- 
tive humidity is up to from 65 to 70 per 
cent, spontaneous fog or scum quickly 
appears, and under this condition not 
many impressions can be photocomposed 
on a press plate without encountering 
trouble unless the plate has a protective 
coating of wax or paraffin applied imme- 
diately after the press plate has been re- 
moved from the whirler. 

Humidity control in the rooms where 
platework is done is equal to, if not of 
more importance than, such control in 
the pressroom and bindery. A good print- 
ing plate is the foundation of good work ; 
good work means a satisfied customer. 
Many plants have the pressroom and 
bindery equipped with humidity-control 
apparatus, and the extension of this to 
the rooms used for bichromated-albumin 
work will avoid many makeovers and 
costly delays in the pressroom. 


$a fw» 
New Uses of Good Type Faces 


Why cannot we printers use Caslon or 
Garamond or some other good type face 
in a new and fresh way? Must we have 
the ugly Broadway or Modernistic to 
create a fresh note in typography? Why 
cannot we work in the same way as an 
architect, who uses the same old bricks 
in a new design to create new architec- 
ture? The brick manufacturers did not 
produce a modernistic brick for the cre- 
ation of the Chrysler Building. Similarly, 
through use of intelligence, we can cre- 
ate new fresh periods with existing use- 
ful types.—E. M. Diamant. 





Possibilities in the Finer Production 


of Sheet-ted Photogravure 


1 


0 BE SUCCESSFUL a concern must 
supply a need, and to be preémi- 
nent in its field it must be in a po- 
sition to supply that need even before its 
necessity becomes apparent. As the pos- 
sibilities, wonderful quality, and flexi- 
bility of the process are recognized, in 
similar proportion will the demand for 
sheet-fed photogravure increase. 

There is no other process giving such 
extreme velvety richness, nor will any 
other method of reproduction retain the 
delicacy as to fine detail, as will 
photogravure. Even if a screen 
is used rather than a grain, the 
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the finished result simply shows the tech- 
nic of the retoucher rather than that of 
the originator. Just imagine a retoucher 
starting out to improve one of Gainsbor- 
ough’s masterpieces! 

On the other hand, the final result can 
be vastly improved in very little time by 
simply accentuating the highlights in the 
negative and a few snappy blacks in the 
positive. This particularly applies with 
commercial work. All the original shad- 
ows and lights become secondary as a 
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potassium and local intensification with 
bichlorid of mercury and ammonia are 
very simple matters if carefully worked, 
and much may be done in this manner. 
It has the added advantage that there is 
no interference with the technic of the 
original. After all, according to the ex- 
perts about 80 per cent of the sale of 
everything is through the eye, so why 
not improve the appearance of our pho- 
togravure, especially when it can be ac- 
complished in such a simple manner? 
More should likewise be done 
with the retouching of etched 








plates themselves—a fact that 

















method of etching and printing 


seems to be entirely overlooked. 
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stage and putting in highlights 
with a burnisher. This can be 








sire to emphasize. 
To begin with, many work- 
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ers seem to forget or not to real- 














ize the extreme importance of 
cleanliness—cleanliness in the 
whole plant, in the photogra- 
phy, in the production of the 
etched plate, and in the print- 
ing itself. Up to the time when 
the plate is etched every speck 
of dust means a minute black or 
white fault. The latter may be 
corrected in the plate, but not 
the former. Every finger mark 
reproduces somewhere. It may 
not even be apparent to the eye, 
but when it comes to the etch- 
ing the greasy impact will resist 
the acid. Many marks on many 
orders are directly traceable to 
this lack of careful cleanliness. 

Then consider the retouching of nega- 
tive and positive: I have seen both com- 
pletely retouched—every square inch! 
Apart from the absolute waste of time 














nisher is applied too heavily a 
depression may be created that 








will hold more ink instead of 





less. The doctor blade, passing 











over the plate, cannot wipe that 
part clean. The plate may be 
reétched in places to give added 





depth to shadows or to correct 
overetching and the resultant 





















































Cheetos 1990 Adeectioung Apracved Service Company Lae. Now York 


An impression of a Japanese print composed entirely with typographic ma- 
terial by Albert Schiller, the art director of the Advertising Agencies Service 
Company, New York City. The original is 15 by 19 inches and printed from 
line plates in three colors. Mr. Schiller, who has experimented with typo- 
graphic pictures of this nature for years, believes this effort might 
well be considered the first American “typographic print” 


consequence, and so your range of tone 
is vastly increased and the result is much 
more pleasing to the eye. Do not forget 
that local reduction with ferricyanid of 


falling-in, for perchlorid of iron, 
etching directly down at first, 
later will etch laterally as well 
and thus undermine the etched 
depths which hold the ink. 

In the sensitizing of the tis- 
sue the hand is sometimes used 
to wipe away bubbles. This is 
hardly sufficient. A camel’s-hair 
brush should be kept specifi- 
cally for this purpose, both the back and 
the front of the tissue being gone over 
before it becomes limp and so liable to 
be marked by the brush. Every bubble 
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of air (and many form at times) repels 
the sensitizer in that particular place, 
and thus it becomes the cause of more 
faults in the finished plate. 

The prevalent manner of etching is to 
use a series of baths of varying densities, 
passing from one to the other as judg- 
ment dictates. Longer time ought to be 
given to the middle tones, if that rich- 
ness of gradation in the finished product 
is to be maintained. This method of etch- 
ing has the advantage of allowing you to 
go back to a preceding bath if you find 
etching proceeding too rapidly. But the 
bath becomes weaker as more plates are 
etched, and the procedure is therefore 
not the same in every case, whereas if 
you start with the strongest solution and 
just add water in small quantities as oc- 
casion may demand you are getting the 
benefit of the more active bite of fresh 
solution and your method of procedure 
becomes standardized. Just pour the so- 
lution into a container in which you have 
placed the amount of water you think 
necessary, shake it up well and continue 
with the etching, and so on. 

Throw away the solution after your 
plate is etched. It may be advisable to 
keep some strong solution in reserve in 
case you proceed too rapidly. In this 
case pour off what you are using into a 
container, go back temporarily to full- 
strength solution to arrest the etching, 
and then go back once more to what you 
had been using before. 

“Newton’s rings” occasionally cause 
trouble. Then there is a tendency for the 
tissue to tan when being laid down on 
the copper. This is likely to create seri- 
ous difficulties in correct etching of the 
middle tones. It may be entirely avoided 
by giving the plate a thin coating of sil- 
ver just prior to placing the tissue upon 
the copper. There is no necessity to go to 
the cost of installing a plating bath, as 
this thin coating of silver may readily be 
applied by vigorously rubbing the plate 
with a silver solution. 

Wear of the plate is partly caused by 
the action of the doctor blade in wiping. 
Inks, particularly browns, cling to the 
copper surface. If the plate is steel-faced 
—a misnomer, as it is really coated with 
iron—by electrodeposition, the life of 
the plate can be very much prolonged. 
The steel preserves the surface, and the 
coating is so infinitesimal that it will in 
no way impair the resulting impression. 
When the steel wears through the coat- 
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ing can be instantly removed with no 
damage and the plate then re-steel-faced. 
Also, ink does not cling to the steel-faced 
plate as it will to copper, so the doctor 
blade will wipe cleaner and the pressure 
can be reduced, which in itself adds to 
the life of the plate. The necessary appa- 
ratus and cost of plating is so compara- 
tively small that it is well worth doing. 
Figure out the saving, on a long run, of 
steel-facing the plate rather than mak- 
ing several plates of the same form. 

The only adverse criticism leveled at 
photogravure is that the type is bad—it 
weeps. There are various ways in which 
this may be improved. To begin with, re- 
production from the so-called glassine 
proofs of the type is never satisfactory, 
as it is almost impossible to get absolute 
density. Set up the type in letterpress, 
larger than needed if possible, and pho- 
tograph down, using process plates for 
both negative and positive. Etch sepa- 
rately from any illustrative matter. 

What causes the broken appearance 
of type in photogravure? Examine it un- 
der a magnifying glass and you find that 
the edge of the letters has a serrated ap- 
pearance produced by the dots or lines 
of the screen used. This can be overcome 
by using a considerably finer screen for 
all type matter; or use a grain instead of 
the screen for this lettering. If the type 
is really small, for short runs etch with- 
out any screen or grain. 

The grain or dust is finely powdered 
bitumin deposited on the plate and then 
“cooked” or burned in. Other materials 
such as oxblood or rosin may be utilized. 
Build a high box that is big enough to 
take the largest plate, make the opening 
door as small as is conveniently pos- 
sible, and provide slats on which to place 
the plate inside the box and just level 
with the bottom of the door. The lower 
part of the box should be metal, in the 
fom of a half circle, with a two-blade fan 
which may be revolved by hand or other- 
wise. At the end of every blade place 
heavy felt to brush against the bottom 
semicircle as the fan revolves and thus 
throw the powdered bitumin up into the 
body of the container. 

Now comes the beauty of the grain- 
ing process. The degree of coarseness or 
fineness of the resultant grain is depen- 
dent on the length of time you allow the 
powder for settling before inserting your 
copper plate in the box. The longer you 
wait, the more the coarse particles settle 
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by their own weight and the finer the 
grain. The burning-in should not be con- 
tinued longer than sufficient to turn the 
surface color just red. This burning-in is 
simply to cause the grain to adhere to 
the plate, and if continued too far will 
result in coarsening the grain. 

The bitumin in the box must be kept 
dry. Keep three or four pounds of fused 
calcium chlorid inside in a tray. You will 
find it will absorb so much moisture as 
to become liquid. Just remove and dry. 
This is satisfactorily accomplished by 
heating it over a flame. 

“A lot of trouble!” you say. Maybe! 
But think of the superiority of your pho- 
togravure over that which is carelessly 
produced! My experience has been that, 
given quality such as is seen in Europe 
today, practically any price in reason 
can be obtained for this work. 

The advantages of using copper plates 
fastened around the cylinder as com- 
pared with etching an actual cylinder on 
which the copper has been deposited are 
numerous and fairly evident. Plates are 
a simple matter to store and take up lit- 
tle room. A great amount of money and 
space is involved when cylinders have to 
be kept more or less indefinitely for re- 
print purposes. The cost of the plates is 
considerably less. Besides, a whole cy]- 
inder must be used, whereas in the case 
of plates they can be cut to fit the needs 
of each particular case. 

In lining round, laying out, making 
the mold, and etching, it is much simpler 
to work on a flat surface than on a cyl- 
inder, and the entire work is open to your 
view all of the time. 

Steel-facing becomes a simple matter 
with a flat plate, but with a cylinder it’s 
another story. Awkward to handle, need- 
ing a much larger bath with continuous 
movement of the cylinder and more an- 
odes, it becomes much more costly both 
in time and money. There is another ma- 
terial advantage in using plates rather 
than cylinders. The former are made of 
rolled copper, which is hard and has a 
close grain. The cylinders are deposited 
copper which is not as hard as is rolled 
copper, nor can the grain be as close. 
There is more likelihood of variation in 
quality in the cylinder than in the plates. 

Why is the quality of the work done in 
Europe generally so excellent? I think 
probably it is because they take more 
care than we do and are continually ex- 
perimenting and striving to improve. 
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Possibilities in the art of photogra- 
vure are manifold. The doctor blade may 
be done away with and other more effi- 
cient methods of wiping be introduced. 
In Europe they are experimenting with 
rollers. The ink can most surely be im- 
proved. Too much consideration is given 
to its cost. What material difference can 
a few cents a pound make to the cost of a 
piece of work when it may be the means 
of so improving the quality as to assure 
a higher price? And for long runs why 
has not somebody tried out electrotypes 
or electrogravures? From the point of 
view of the similarity of impression they 
certainly would be an improvement over 
making a succession of plates. 

Means of making separate plates for 
each illustration and each page of type, 
so that a form can be locked up as in let- 
terpress, will be devised in the near fu- 
ture and will quite materially affect the 
industry. There will be a large saving in 
material and time, and plates can then 
be interchanged at will. The main diffi- 
culty of course is in the wiping. 
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Progress in Gravure Printing 


By GUSTAV R. MAYER 


RAVURE printing is receiving much 
more attention from the German 
printer and publisher than this method 
is accorded in the United States for com- 
mercial and art purposes, as indicated 
by the German trade publications. All of 
these are showing inserts and sections 
printed on the gravure press, and fre- 
quently an entire issue is printed by this 
method. A copy of “Graphische Jahr- 
biicher,” No. 12, 1930, devoted entirely 
to gravure printing, contains many fine 
illustrations of what can be accomplished 
by this printing method in one or more 
colors, and reproductions from pictorial 
photographs appear in various shades of 
brown and blue-green inks on a rough- 
surfaced art paper of fine quality. Speci- 
mens of post cards printed in brown and 
blue inks are equally good. A two-color 
reproduction printed in complementary 
colors, red and green, is a remarkably 
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has published in excess of a million lines of 
advertising ANNUALLY...over 1600 pages | 
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OWN & COUNTRY 


is one of his few fixed habits 
.-» He looks for itin lounges 
of his favorite hotels... And 
it gives him nostalgia for 
Fifth Avenue whenheislounging 
in the Bar Basque at Biarritz. 


Like himself TOWN & COUNTRY 
has formed an aristocratic view- 
point of the world at large... It 
gives the cut direct to unimpor- 
tant places and dreary trips... 
M'sieu does himself well and 
expects his chosen magazine 
to aid and abet him... 


He reads TOWN & COUNTRY 
because it is world-conscious... 
wise in the ways of ships and 
places ...a provocative catalog 
of the lure and luxury of modern 
travel. 


Since 1925 TOWN & COUNTRY 
has published in excess of a million 
lines of advertising annually... over 
1600 pages. 








Those who regard blackness as a fault—which is not always true—will score both these advertisements low 
because, as Hal Marchbanks would put it, they are “black as hell.’”” Though too crowded, the resetting on 
the right, by A. Hurwitz, Continental Printing Company, New York City, rates higher because it is not com- 
plex like the original, which was characterized when first shown as “puzzling like a wild futuristic pic- 
ture.” Some especially fine resettings are now being received for future showing. More are invited 


fine demonstration of what can be done 
in only two colors on the gravure press. 
Its color rendering is equal to Techni- 
color movie film, which is also a red and 
green two-color process regarding which 
many have marveled at the colors dis- 
played on the movie screen. In this so 
many people see the color yellow, yet 
there is no yellow there. If the long scale 
of fine brown color these two comple- 
mentary colors, red and green, can pro- 
duce can be achieved with printing inks 
then it certainly would seem that the 
logical printing method is gravure. 
Reproductions from oil paintings in 
three-color gravure have been somewhat 
disappointing in the past. They usually 
look like the reproductions from pastel 
drawings, the shadows being inclined to 
become soggy; the character of the orig- 
inal oil painting does not carry over into 
the reproduction in the three-color gra- 
vure. The writer appreciates the difficul- 
ties involved in three-color gravure, yet, 
if we are ever permitted to reproduce the 
fine dark, rich colors in the shadows and 
the delicate shades of colors in the high- 
lights in but three printings, this will be 
possible only through the gravure press. 
Only in this method is the ink deposited 
from the cylinder or plate onto the paper 
in a film of varying thickness which will 
represent the lights and shadows in the 
original painting. That this is possible is 
demonstrated in the German publica- 
tion at hand by an ink manufacturer’s 
advertisement which is a sparkling min- 
iature oil painting in three-color gra- 
vure on fair-quality enamel book paper 
and not on the heavy plate paper, as are 
most of the specimens shown. This is the 
best example of three-color gravure re- 
production that we have seen to date, 
and it cannot be mistaken for anything 
except a reproduction of an oil painting. 
The text of this journal consists prin- 
cipally of a profusely illustrated descrip- 
tion of the numerous kinds of gravure 
presses available in Germany, ranging 
all the way from sheet-fed to multicolor 
web presses consisting of from six up to 
twelve units which resemble our giant 
newspaper presses as to general appear- 
ance. The cover itself is an excellent ex- 
ample of gravure printing. The depth of 
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color in the darkest shadows and the 
delicate tints in the highlights obtained 
in one impression on the gravure press 
could not be duplicated in less than from 
two to three printings either by the off- 
set or letterpress method. 

Many German printing concerns are 
equipped to handle orders in either of 
the three major printing methods and in 
some instances all three are used in the 
production of unusual publications em- 
ploying each method where it will carry 
its message to the public in the most ef- 
fective manner. Whether we like it or 
not, the march of progress goes steadily 
on. Some predict that the general public 
is going to become very tired of gravure 
printing, and time only will answer this. 
The almost instant popularity of the 
rotagravure picture supplements in our 
Sunday newspapers does not indicate at 
the present time that the public is be- 
coming tired of them; in fact it is the 
section in greatest demand when the pa- 
pers arrive on Sunday morning. 
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Perfuming Printed Matter 

There are various kinds of printed 
matter that can be perfumed to advan- 
tage—especially mail advertising of the 


class sent to the fair sex. The sales value 
of “scent appeal” is illustrated by the 
fact that some of the following lines of 
merchandise are now being treated with 
synthetic perfumes: bookbindings, wall 
paper, leather goods, printed dress fab- 
rics, gloves, shoes, raincoats, linoleum, 
paper boxes, and toilet articles. 

For many years past numerous print- 
ers followed the practice of “perfuming”’ 
such products as wedding invitations, 
social stationery, concert programs, and 
announcements by the use of a scented 
talcum powder dusted over the printed 
sheets. This method is just as useful to- 
day, and may be adapted to a wider 
range of printed matter for the beauty 
parlors, millinery and dress shops, hair- 
dressing establishments, etc. Some print- 
ers now follow the plan of dusting the 
interior of boxes containing printed mat- 
ter of this class with one of the well 
known brands of scented powder. A few 
drops of stainless toilet water could be 
made to serve the same purpose. Only 
a powder or perfume having a delicate 
odor should be utilized. 

Regular printing inks do not possess 
a pleasant odor. For that reason they 
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should be made odorless for printing 
such specialties as paper wrappers for 
butter, lard, confectionery, or other food 
products. Odorless inks are supplied to 
order by the larger printing-ink manu- 
facturers. In cases of printing programs, 
announcements, and advertising litera- 
ture use a small part of any of the fol- 
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lowing compounds—oil of cloves, oil of 
citronella, oil of wintergreen—or from a 
large wholesale-drug concern the printer 
may obtain a special make of synthetic 
perfume of an oily type that will readily 
mix with ink —From “The Printer’s Al- 
bum,” the interesting house-organ of the 
Challenge Machinery Company. 











Type Faces Employed 


Regular (M*), 25; Bold (M), 15; 
Book (T**), 9 

Garamond (T) 

Old Style, 22; Bold, 11 
Caslon (T) 

Old Style, 19; Bold, 2 
Futura (M) 

Regular, 12; Bold, 2; Light, 1 
Bernhard Roman (M) 

Light, 4; Bold, 3 
Bookman (T) 


Bold, 5; Light, 1 
Bernhard Gothic (M) 
Kabel (M) 
Light, 3; Bold, 1 
Scotch Roman (T) 
Cloister Old Style (T) 
Baskerville (T) 
Kennerley (T) 
Binney (T) 
Franklin Gothic (M) 
Granjon (T) 
Century Expanded (T) 
Eve Heavy (M) 
Artcraft (T) 
Ratdolt (T) 
Cheltenham Bold (T) 
Century Old Style (T) 
Monotype Baskerville (T).... 
Monotype Cochin (M) 
Louvaine (M) 
*M—modernistic ; **T—traditional 
Ads set in traditional types. ... 98 
Ads set in modernistic types... 76 


(Four of the advertisements exam- 
ined were hand-lettered.) 


The display of twenty-four of the 
advertisements herein credited to 
traditional type faces appeared in 
faces designated as modernistic. On 
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Subject: The Saturday Evening Post 


January 24 and 31, and February 7 
178 Half- and Full-Page Advertisements 


the other hand the display of seven 
advertisements for which modern- 
istic types are credited was set in 
faces considered traditional. 


Weight of Type 
Ads set in light-face 
Ads set in bold-face 
Ads set in medium-face 


Style of Layout 
Conventionai 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic . . . . 


Illustrations 

Conventional 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic . . . . 

(There were no illustrations used 

in three advertisements. ) 

General Effect (all-inclusive) 
Conventional 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic .... 13 

In an era encouraging to changes 
in preferences and prolific of new 
styles the scorekeeper is surprised 
that the old Bodoni should lead so 
long. He has feit that sans serifs 
would increase somewhat in use, but 
their score has steadily, if only very 
slightiy, dropped since October. It 
is now said that square antiques will 
be the next vogue, and one called 
Memphis, recently brought out in 
Germany, is credited with develop- 
ing it. A face comparable with the 
bold Memphis, and called Litho An- 
tique, was put out in 1909 and has 
long been shown in the American 
Type Founders Company catalog. 
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THE OPEN FORUM 


This department is devoted toa frank and free discussion of any topic of interest 
to the printing industry. Nothing is barred except personalities and sophistries. 
Obviously the editor will not shoulder the responsibility for any views advanced 2 
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A Case for the Imprinter 
To the Editor: New York City 

The article by M. E. Smith, in the 
January issue of your publication, was 
of particular interest to me, for, as you 
see from our letterhead, my firm special- 
izes in the imprinting of various kinds of 
advertising material. 

As a specialist in this field, I feel that 
I know whereof I speak when I say that 
a good deal of Mr. Smith’s discussion is 
based upon an incorrect assumption. He 
takes it for granted that 99.44 per cent 
of all imprinting is poor, and that “in 
order to show a profit the quality of the 
work is slighted” when the imprinting 
is done by a specialist. 

Let me give you the background of 
my organization, which is devoted to 
nothing but the imprinting of advertis- 
ing material. We have eighteen presses, 
all bought new and all in perfect con- 
dition. One Harris envelope press, one 
Standard automatic, four M-24 auto- 
matic presses, two 8 by 12 Gordons, and 
ten 10 by 15 Gordons make up the 
press equipment. We have our own 
folder, cutting machine, automatic 
sealing machine, etc. We cast our own 
type in slug form on our Ludlow, and 
we carry, in sizes from twenty-four- 
point down to six-point, Goudy Bold, 
Bodoni Bold, Cameo, Gothic Bold, 
Cooper Black, Old English, and Mc- 
Murtrie. We can approximate almost 
any face of type used in the average 
piece of advertising material, from 
this list of type faces, and in any in- 
stance where the size of the run will 
warrant the expenditure we have the 
type cast in an outside trade-compo- 
sition plant to match the body of our 
copy. For example, on an order where 
no type appeared, the piece being a 
six-page folder with pictures of socks, 


We do not claim to be 100 per cent 
perfect, but we do claim that we turn 
out a good piece of work, and while we 
work on a very small margin the im- 
prints are good-looking, match the body 
of the advertising piece, and are satis- 
factory to the dealer and the advertiser 
who use our service. Let it be sufficient 
to say that quite a number of the lead- 
ing printing establishments in New York 
are using our service. 

Mr. Smith, if I may say so, is barking 
up the wrong tree. When he sees an im- 
print rubber-stamped, the fault is with 
the advertiser because that advertiser 
does not care about doing imprinting for 
his dealers. And when Mr. Smith sees a 
poorly imprinted folder, nine times out 
of ten the work was done in the private 
“printing plant” of the advertiser, with 
some worn-down type on an old print- 
ing press or on a multigraph or what not 
on which the advertiser is trying to save 
a couple of cents in costs. Proof? In our 
own small way we have put out of busi- 


®, 


Me. Clayton E. Harris 
announcers his divoree, with pleasure, from 
Theis May, 


oo Plarediy; Ociiher atethciakotice hesitel 
thivty, at Toled Ohia. 


UI7 Gity Park Aveave 
FOreet 3424 


Formal announcements of weddings are an old story, but 
the one shown above is the first heralding a divorce that The 


ness a number of these printing plants 
by showing advertisers, large and small, 
the folly of trying to save pennies and 
losing dollars in poorly imprinted ad- 
vertising material. 

Take the bag sample shown on the 
first page of Mr. Smith’s article. Any 
specialist—and Mr. Smith puts all of 
us into quotation marks—wouldn’t use 
worn-out foundry type, wouldn’t set the 
lines out of center, and wouldn’t run an 
imprint crooked. Lord! there are times 
when we have some ten to twenty thou- 
sand lines of forty-eight-point type cast 
on sixty-three-pica slugs on our Ludlow 
standing waiting for orders. Try to cast 
up all those imprints in foundry type! 

Even the largest advertisers cannot 
see the folly of their ways, nor will they 
change their methods to overcome the 
waste of their material. Some two years 
ago the writer came across, in a copy of 
“Direct Advertising,” the book put out 
by a number of paper manufacturers, a 
description of an extensive campaign put 

out by the Victor Talking Machine 

Company. The article reprinted a 

number of pages from the campaign 

book. Again and again, after describ- 
ing some piece of literature, the book 
would say, “Get this material and 
take it to your local printer and have 
him imprint it for you.” At the same 
time I picked up quite a number of 
the pieces from local Victor agents all 
rubber-stamped right across the four- 
color work. I wrote a letter in an en- 
deavor to secure the business, and the 
reply was that the policy was to ship 
the material in bulk and blank to the 
jobbers, and that the jobbers in turn 
shipped the material to the dealers. 

You may know just how many dealers 

went to the trouble of imprinting the 

material! If we say 1 per cent did it 
that would be overstating the case. 


we set 20,000 lines in ten-point Clois- 
ter Bold Italic to follow the style of 
imprint used on a previous order. 


Inland Printer has ever received. It seems strange, in a way, 
that the sadder of two events should suggest the note of hu- 
mor which is here introduced by the crippled Cupid 


If Mr. Smith happens to be a resi- 
dent of New York, I will be glad to 
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show him through my plant so that I 
may convince him that at least one “spe- 
cialist” knows his business, and I can 
tell him and show him how much poorer, 
in any event, is the work turned out by 
private plants which are responsible for 
most of-the poor imprinting he has com- 
plained of in his letter. 
HENRY GLADSTONE 


A Private-Plant Superintendent 
Presents His Viewpoint 
To the Editor: _WtNona, MINNESOTA 

It certainly was with a great deal of 
amusement and maybe just as much re- 
sentment that the article in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for November entitled ““How 
Printers Solve the Private-Plant Prob- 
lem” was read by the critic who is now 
writing this comeback. 

The writer of the article in question 
certainly does not show in his writing 
that his experience has been broad as to 
contact with real private plants. Were 
he to know his subject more thoroughly 
he would have hesitated to use as exam- 
ples the small-shop experiences he cited. 
He would have known that there are pri- 
vate plants in various sections of the 
United States that are much larger than 
many of the commercial printers in the 
same cities, and that some of these pri- 
vate plants are over a quarter of a cen- 
tury old and yet are thoroughly up to 
date in every particular. 

He would have known that these pri- 
vate plants are handled by experienced, 
practical, and high-caliber men who have 
worked their way from the ground up in 
the printing and lithographing business, 
and that their experiences have come in 
connection with the largest and the best 
commercial and publishing plants in real 
cities. He would have found these men 
experts upon estimating and cost finding, 
as well as abreast of the times in meth- 
ods of production. He also would have 
learned that these men are both progres- 
sive and aggressive in the conducting of 
these plants to such a degree that this is 
reflected in the working conditions and 
the equipment. This equipment would 
be found to be strictly modern in most 
respects and in constant daily use, day 
and night, throughout the entire year. 

He would have known that the execu- 
tives in the various departments were 
trained in efficient methods and that the 
workmen were artists in their craft. He 
would have found the purchasing so well 
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conducted that hundreds of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of printing material is 
purchased yearly at great savings by 
carload lots and that these accounts are 
solicited by select salesmen from the best 
printers’ supply concerns in this coun- 
try through the front door, and that it is 
considered a great treat by these sales- 
men to enter the offices for an order, be- 
cause it is always worth while getting. 

Had he checked up some of the gen- 
eral private plants he would have seen 
equipment for letterpress printing and 
lithographing from the beginning to the 
end; die-cutting and cartonmaking and 
bindery equipment that would be a reve- 
lation to him, and yet not find an over- 
equipped plant or department. He could 
see millions of pieces of printing matter 
being done in a month’s time which, if 
the average commercial printer were to 
attempt to do it, would make him frantic 
in trying to get it out on scheduled time, 
and yet he would have seen system and 
savings in every operation in these pri- 
vate printing plants. 

In conclusion, this critic thinks that 
instead of thinking about laws to outlaw 
the private plants it would be better to 
outlaw writings that create false impres- 
sions of private plants and that merely 
bring resentment from executive readers 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. Such writings 
are of no value in a constructive or in- 
structive sense to any printer or plant, 
and the ballyhoo about private plants 
among the printers in general is just so 
much space filler. It is no crime either to 
own or handle a private plant for print- 
ing, so let us cut out the humbug for the 
sake of a finer grade of craftsmanship. 
Share your knowledge. 

J. E. A. WHITE, 
Superintendent of Printing 
and Lithography with the 
J. R. Watkins Company 


[Eprtor’s Note.—Mr. White need 
not resent the Coleman article, which is 
aimed only at inefficient private printing 
plants. Operation of a large and truly 
efficient private plant, of the character 
suggested in Mr. White’s letter, requires 
no defense. The Coleman article urges 
printers to compete with every uneco- 
nomical private printshop for its owner’s 
printing orders—an entirely ethical and 
logical procedure. The manager of the 
wasteful private plant does have some- 
thing portentous to worry about. | 
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Printer Invents a Device to 
Aid Blind in Reading 

Jens K. Grondahl, the president of the 
Red Wing Printing Company, printing 
and publishing concern of Red Wing, 
Minnesota, has been granted the patent 
rights on a simple and relatively inex- 
pensive method of producing reading 
matter for the blind. The Braille alpha- 
bet is used, but the matter is produced 
in rolls similar to player-piano rolls. A 
cabinet less than a foot square and about 


JENS K. GRONDAHL 
Noted Minnesota publisher and a former National 
Editorial Association president, and the inventor of a 
device for producing reading matter for the blind 


seven inches high contains the full roll 
and an empty one upon which the roll 
in use is rewound. The reader places his 
fingers upon a movable reading plate, 
and the points of the Braille alphabet 
come up under the finger tips automati- 
cally by electromagnetic action. 

After the master roll has been made 
any quantity of duplicate rolls can be 
produced, according to the inventor, who 
states that the device will make it pos- 
sible to publish weekly and even daily 
papers for the blind. Two of its princi- 
pal advantages are the reduction in the 
cost of producing reading matter of this 
character and the possibility of greatly 
enlarging the amount of literature avail- 
able at present for the use of the blind. 

The printing industry may well take 
pride in the fact that this forward step 
in opportunities for the blind was devel- 
oped by one of its own members. 





Printshop Costs Can Be Reduced by 
Conditioning of Plant Air 


S 


facturing processes necessarily af- 

fects costs either by an increase or a 
reduction; cases would indeed be rare 
where costs remained unaffected. The 
printing industry presents no exceptions 
to this rule. In this industry, however, 
many production evils and difficulties 
are accepted as a matter of course, even 
to this day, in the belief that little can 
be done to overcome them. 

Quite a number of the printer’s pro- 
duction troubles are directly caused by 
improper atmospheric conditions within 
the plant. The moisture in the air, or 


[ issn’ of machinery to manu- 








By E. J. MCCORMICK 





will be avoided. A roller once put on the 
press can be used until it is worn out. 
Not only does proper humidity control 
eliminate the seasonal changes of rollers, 
but their life is also increased because of 
the absence of wide fluctuations in at- 
mospheric humidity, as furnished by na- 
ture through both winter and summer. 
The amount to be saved on this item 
alone will be determined by present ex- 
penditures for rollers, with no attempt 
made to modify the natural atmospheric 
conditions other than supplying the heat 
during cold weather. If a saving of only 





the humidity, as it is most commonly 
called, affects rollers and paper stock. 
Static conditions and their effects are 
determined by the percentage of rela- 
tive humidity in the air. 

It is a quite generally accepted be- 
lief that numerous difficulties can be 
eliminated by controlling the humid- 
ity in the printing plant. But many 
printing executives hesitate to equip 
their plants for humidity control and 
air conditioning because they think 





that the expenditures in this direction 
yield no adequate returns upon the 
investment. In this article I present 
evidence indicating that the instal- 
lation of air-conditioning equipment 
will prove to be a powerful factor in 
the reduction of your costs. 
Changing from winter to summer 
rollers, and vice versa, are common 














Wanted: 


Customers are like that. They wait until the last min- 
ute, and then they want the job yesterday with 
first quality also. 


When you get in a jam like that, lean on us. We have 


out pronto and keep 
being turned upside down. 
And right on the next floor is our own foundry, ready 
to make plates or mats with no lost motion. 
We operate the fastest, most complete, and most eco- 
nomical typesetting. plate and mat service in Chicago. 
Any of our customers will tell you also about the 


extremely high grade of our work. 
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American Typesetting Corporation 


pers: Stereotypers 
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the heating season, while low tempera- 
tures prevail outdoors, the atmosphere 
indoors becomes like the Sahara Desert 
unless some provision is made for artifi- 
cially building up the amount of mois- 
ture. Naturally the dry air, in seeking to 
saturate itself with moisture, dries out 
everything with which it comes in con- 
tact. Paper stock subjected to the dry air 
of the pressroom or the bindery yields its 
moisture, and consequently when the ink 
impressions are made on it more ink will 
penetrate the paper than would be the 
case if the paper had a higher moisture 
content. The moral is that one should 
maintain a consistent percentage of 
moisture in the air in order to save 
ink. If this is done the ink will dis- 
tribute more evenly, and better dis- 
tribution helps to produce a better 
class of printed matter. 

One of the most important factors 
in turning out high-class printed mat- 
ter is the securing of perfect register. 
The problem of register is not con- 
fined to press operations. In the bind- 
ery, too, register must be perfect if a 
product free from defects is sought. 

Paper is exceedingly sensitive to 
moisture changes. It will give off or 
take on moisture to adjust itself to 
fluctuations in the humidity of the 
surrounding air, and shrinks and ex- 
pands directly as the moisture varies. 
There is no branch of the graphic arts 
that escapes the effects of this condi- 











practices. The reason for this is that 

the dry atmosphere prevailing in the 

pressrooms during the heating season 

will cause summer rollers to dry out and 
lose their tack, thus rendering them in- 
effective in functioning as ink distribu- 
tors. It does not require any stretch of 
the imagination to perceive that when 
the moisture in the air is maintained at 
the same percentage during the winter 
months as prevails during the summer, 
the necessity for seasonal roller changes 


An advertisement with a practical attention-getting thought 
behind it is this, used in developing more composition busi- 
ness for the American Typesetting Corporation, Chicago 


20 per cent on roller expense could be 
effected through humidity control, this 
item alone would go a long way toward 
paying for the equipment. 

Why is more ink used during the win- 
ter months than during summer? It is 
easy to comprehend this when we under- 
stand that paper stock acts more like 
blotting paper as it gets drier. During 


tion—not even the printer who says 
he doesn’t do any “color” work. He, 
too, must register his forms, and will 
experience delays if the folding and the 
binding are attempted while a humidity 
prevails different from that at which the 
presswork was done. 

I need nc‘ relate to my readers what 
happens when paper is brought direct 
from the mill and is exposed to the dry 
atmosphere of a pressroom. You have all 
undergone that so often that repetition 
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here is quite unnecessary. You have all 
experienced the costly delays between 
successive press and bindery operations 
while waiting for paper stock to adjust 
itself or to come back to original size. 

The mills furnish paper stock with a 
moisture content of approximately 6 per 
cent by weight. An atmosphere having 
about 55 per cent relative humidity is in 
harmony with paper having such a mois- 
ture content. At these points the atmos- 
phere and the condition of your paper 
stock can be said to be in equilibrium. 
Until you printing executives establish 
this equilibrium in your plants, you are 
going to experience delays on presswork 
which will cost more than air-condition- 
ing equipment, while at the same time 
incurring higher production costs in va- 
rious other ways which I shall submit 
for your consideration. 

Static, the arch-enemy of the printer, 
is always troublesome during the season 
when low temperatures prevail outdoors. 
The moisture content of the colder air 
brought in from the outside is very low. 
But when the temperature of the air 
is raised to 75 or 80 degrees Fahrenheit 
this same air becomes parched because 
of the fact that the air is capable of car- 
rying much more moisture at the higher 
temperature to which it has been raised. 
Or, to state it differently, the relative 
humidity has been lowered by the appli- 
cation of heat without at the same time 
introducing water to the air. 

The individual sheets of paper accu- 
mulate a charge of static electricity dur- 
ing the process of printing which causes 
them to become magnetic. This charge 
remains in the stock until it finds a path 
by which to go back to the earth. The 
feeder will miss at times, while on other 
occasions more than one sheet will enter 
the machine, and these occurrences re- 
sult in expensive delays. On the delivery 
side of the machine the grippers will 
miss the paper or tear it entirely. If pa- 
per gets through the press unscathed it 
will quite frequently leave the grippers 
so suddenly and be attracted to the pre- 
ceding printed sheet so violently that 
offset will take place. 

The remedy lies in supplying a path 
by which the static charge in the stock 
may escape to the earth. This is done by 
building the humidity up to a point of 
50 per cent relative humidity or over, so 
that the electricity can pass to the earth 
through the moisture in the air. 
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It is well known that temperatures at 
the ceiling are much higher than at the 
floor in most printing plants. When that 
condition prevails it is proof that the air 
is not circulated properly. When that air 
is moved according to scientific princi- 
ples the temperature variation between 
air at the ceiling and floor will practi- 
cally disappear. This will enable a lower 
temperature to be maintained, for the 
heat which previously went to waste at 
the ceiling is now being utilized to make 
the men on the floor comfortable. A di- 
rect saving in fuel is thereby effected. 

Two essentials to life are food and air. 
We would not consciously eat food that 
is laden with poisons. The same moral 
should apply to the air we breathe. 

Your employes breathe the air you 
furnish them. If it is stagnant, dry, and 
laden with gases their efficiency will be 
impaired. Take a pressman, for exam- 
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Business 
Is Coming Back 


to Normal 


s your business to be allowed 
l to drift with the current—to 
take its time and float back— 
or will you power it back? If you 
are to power it back, you will 
need direct-advertising printing 

. You will need practical 
printing so designed and pro- 
duced that it forms a fit vehicle 
to carry your sales message to 
prospective purchasers of your 
product, wares, or service . 
Then, does it not seem that it 
will be good business on your 
part to place your printing with 
a printer of established reputa- 
tion, one who will be of real 
assistance in producing practi- 
cal sales printing? 

Telephone us at Randolph 
5320 and ask for a member of 
our staff to call with evidence 
of our ability to serve in power- 
ing your business back. 























Cover advertisement from Co-operation, publication 
of the Speaker-Hines Printing Company, Detroit 
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ple: Suppose that the press has stopped 
for any reason whatever. Will he have 
the press in operation as quickly when 
working continually in an atmosphere 
such as is described above as he would 
were the air he breathes properly condi- 
tioned and circulated? 

An increase of five impressions an 
hour on the largest presses would cer- 
tainly mean an enormous reduction in 
costs if it could be continued for a year. 
Fortunately for the builders of such air- 
conditioning equipment, we are not de- 
pendent upon one factor alone to render 
an increase in production and a reduc- 
tion in operating costs. 

Printing plants equipped for humid- 
ity control will banish static. Shrinking 
and stretching of paper will stop, thus 
enabling perfect register to be secured. 
These items will go to increase produc- 
tion and reduce spoilage and waste. 

The longer life of rollers and the at- 
tendant lack of seasonal changes reflect 
themselves in profits. Ink will distribute 
better, and less of it will be needed. The 
employes’ health will be better. They 
will be more alert in the discharge of 
their duties and yield a greater output. 

The press manufacturer builds presses 
capable of making a definite number of 
impressions an hour. You get that maxi- 
mum only provided that the paper and 
ink present no difficulties. The slightest 
hindrance here and there cuts down the 
production to a degree that becomes ap- 
palling when the facts are analyzed. 

Paper comes to the printer from the 
mills varying very little in moisture con- 
tent. It is immediately subjected to all 
the atmospheric variations conceivable 
in the numerous plants throughout the 
country because the overwhelming ma- 
jority of printers have as yet not safe- 
guarded their interests by controlling 
the humidity in their shops. 

It would be just as ridiculous in the 
meat industry if the packing houses still 
continued to build and maintain cold- 
storage plants in order to furnish a uni- 
form product, while the retail markets 
did not even have ice boxes. 

The purchase of humidity-controlling 
equipment should be viewed as one con- 
siders the purchase of any other equip- 
ment—that it has a definite life during 
which it will serve. Production will in- 
crease accompanied by a lowering in the 
unit cost, while at the same time the 
quality of the output will improve. 
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Better Ask for This Material! 
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Mechanical Equipment 


41 U. A catalog, “Angle Steel and Sheet 
Metal Equipment for Factory, Shop, and 
Office Use,” by Angle Steel Stool Company. 
Gives the prices, specifications, and illustra- 
tions of the firm’s line of chairs, stools, desks, 
cabinets, trucks, etc., for printshops. 

42U. A circular on “Sieber Adjustable 
Punches,” by Challenge Machinery Com- 
pany. Pictures and describes punches for 
handling all types of loose-leaf work. 

43 U. Circular, “Save 40 to 60 Per Cent 
on Makeready and Routing,” by Challenge 
Machinery Corapany. Information regard- 
ing the Challenge type-high unit and port- 
able router, Diamond power cutter, and 
Mielke paper drill. 

44 U. A circular, “Precision Tools Save 
Time, Money, and Materials,” by George 
L. Curle. Describes and pictures the Curle 
matrix anvil tool and gage assembly for 
printing-plant machinists. Well worth the 
attention of plant owners or executives. 

45 U. A booklet, “The Fremont Process 
of Celluloid Dry-Point Etching and Etch 
Printing,” by Fremont Equipment Com- 
pany. Complete details on the art of etch- 
ing and on printing from etchings with the 
equipment manufactured by this company. 

46 U. House magazine, Falcographs, by 
Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company. 
Interesting and important information on 
letterpress and offset inks and machinery 
made by this company. The magazine also 
carties articles of general interest. 

47 U. A broadside, “Monotype Material- 
maker Range Extended,” by the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company. Gives infor- 
mation regarding the increased range of the 
Lanston materialmaker. 

48 U. A booklet, “Air Conditioning and 
Humidity Control for Printing and Litho- 
graphic Plants,” by B. Offen & Company. 
It discusses the value of temperature and 
humidity control, and shows the firm’s air- 
conditioning equipment in operation in va- 
rious well known printing plants. 


Paper and Cover Materials 


49 U. Brochure, “Correct Letterheads,” 
by Aetna Paper Company. A large and ex- 
pensive compilation showing twelve dis- 
tinctive letterheads on Correct bond, and 
samples of this bond in various colors. 

50 U. A folder, “An Effective Design on 
Buckeye Cover,” by the Beckett Paper 
Company. This is No. 9 in the Buckeye 
series of cover designs, and one of the truly 
outstanding designs of the group. Send for 
it, and do not fail to read the back-cover 
notice that printers can buy electrotypes of 
this attractive two-color design at cost. 

51 U. A folder, “Decoration on Buckeye 
Cover,” by Beckett Paper Company. No. 8 
in the Buckeye cover series, and an excellent 
design of more conventional handling than 
No. 9. Electrotypes of this cover design are 
available at actual cost. 





Glance over these titles of cur- 
rent printed matter listed here 
for the guidance of master print- 
ers and of printshop executives. 
They will cost you but five min- 
utes of time and the stamp you 
use. Fill in all the spaces on the 
coupon, mail this to The Inland 
Printer, and your postman will 
bring you the pieces you desire. 
Requests will be honored only 
when the coupon is used and all 
of the coupon spaces are filled in 











52 U. Booklet, “Advance Linen Ledger,” 
by L. L. Brown Paper Company. Contains 
sample sheets of this stock. 

53 U. Broadside, “Brown’s Certified Rec- 
ord Papers,” by L. L. Brown Paper Com- 
pany. A valuable piece for the printer who 
has calls for long-lived and dirt-resisting 
paper for special purposes. It contains some 
samples of Resistall linen ledger which the 
printer is urged to immerse in water, smear 
with oil, and rub very vigorously with the 
thumb for a continuous period in order to 
verify claims of its durability. 

54U. A broadside, “Better Yearbooks 
With Artisan,” by Butler Paper Company. 
Shows printing qualities of Butler Artisan 
enamel for use in yearbooks. 

55 U. Broadside, “Butler’s Pilot Enamel,” 
by Butler Paper Company. Demonstrates 
the halftone printing qualities of this stock. 

56 U. A portfolio, “Around the Zodiac 
With Atlantic Bond,” by Eastern Manufac- 
turing Company. One of the most skilful 
advertising pieces we have seen in a long 
time. Each of the twelve signs of the zodiac 
is used as the theme of a letterhead. 

57 U. A broadside, “It’s the Surface of 
Paper That Counts,” by Hammermill Pa- 
per Company. Emphasizes the importance 
of the printing, writing, typewriting, and 
reading qualities of Hammermill bond. 

58 U. Broadside, “Color and Finish,” by 
Hammermill Paper Company. This demon- 
strates the printing qualities of Hammer- 
mill cover stock when run in four colors. 

59 U. Broadside, “No Excessive Stretch- 
ing or Shrinking,” by the Hawthorne Paper 
Company. Presents the advantages of Un- 
cle Sam bond, and shows various colors. 

6o U. Broadside, “‘A Good Offset Sheet,” 
by Hawthorne Paper Company. Stresses 
the appropriateness of Uncle Sam bond for 
offset printing and water-color work and 
for use on fast automatic presses. 

61 U. Booklet, “Adirondack Ledger,” by 
International Paper Company. Reproduces 
ledger forms in miniature to show uses for 
this stock, and presents samples of Adiron- 
dack ledger in several weights. 

62U. A circular, “Arnold Unbleached 
Wove,” by Japan Paper Company. Printed 
specimen of paper mold-made in England. 


63 U. Circular, “The Stamp of Approval,” 
by Neenah Paper Company. Specimen of 
Prestige ledger printed in colors. 

64U. A broadside, “Oxford Papers and 
Profits,” by Oxford Paper Company. An at- 
tractive specimen of four-color work on 
Oxford North Star coated. 

65 U. A broadside, “Oxford Papers and 
Quality,” by the Oxford Paper Company. 
An interesting demonstration of the print- 
ing quality of Oxford dull-coated ivory. 

66 U. A broadside, “Oxford Papers and 
Selling Problems,” by Oxford Paper Com- 
pany. Shows the printing qualities of Ox- 
ford Mainefold for colorwork. 

67 U. Broadside, “The Heavy-Duty Pa- 
per of a Nation,” by Riegel Paper Corpora- 
tion. Printed specimen of Riegel’s jute tag 
for use for envelopes, tags, forms, etc. 

68 U. Booklet, “Munsell Cover,” by the 
Strathmore Paper Company. Twelve colors 
in this pleasing stock attractively printed. 

69 U. Folder, “Wayside Text, Covers of 
Charm,” by Strathmore Paper Company. 
Specimen of this stock printed in colors. 

70 U. Broadside, “Never Do Today What 
You Can Put Off Till Tomorrow,” by S. D. 
Warren Company. A skilful message in re- 
gard to the expediting of printing orders. 

71 U. Portfolio, “A Portfolio of Worthy 
Papers,” by the Worthy Paper Company. 
Beautifully printed specimens of this com- 
pany’s various papers. This is an expensive 
portfolio, and it can be sent only to those 
in the market for high-quality papers. 


Type and Typography 

72 U. Circular, “Everything Advertised 
at Present Calls for Typography Different 
From That of a Few Years Ago,” by Amer- 
ican Type Founders Company. It presents 
specimen lines of fifteen new type faces 
introduced by this company during 1930. 
This circular, printed in silver and black on 
white stock, is one of the most distinctive 
and characterful examples of typographic 
design issued by the A. T. F. company in 
many months. Send for it for two reasons: 
to acquaint yourself with some very pleas- 
ing modern faces, and to appreciate the 
dominance of simplicity in good design. 

73 U. Broadside, “Bernhard Gothic Ex- 
tra Heavy,” by American Type Founders 
Company. Specimen lines of this type face 
in sizes from twelve- to seventy-two-point. 

74 U. Broadside, “Bernhard Gothic Light 
Italic,” by American Type Founders Com- 
pany. Shows specimen lines of this face in 
from six- to seventy-two-point. 


Miscellaneous 


75 U. A booklet, “Employe Magazines,” 
by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
Another of those valuable bulletins issued 
from time to time by this concern. Printers 
who wish to “sell” some of their customers 
or prospects on the plan of establishing 
house magazines will recognize the value of 
sending for this practical booklet. 
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Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly 
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Shall the Word “Bible” 
Be Capitalized? 

We would truly appreciate your advice as to 
whether the word “Bible” should be capital- 
ized. We have been spelling it with a lower- 
case “b,” but one of our readers has recently 
taken us to task for such an apparent lack of 
respect for the Holy Word.—Minnesota. 


Well, here we go off the deep end! 
Mankind, in the printing business, is 
divided between the up-style and the 
down-style sections of belief and prac- 
tice. The down-style folks avoid capitals 
as much as they can. To my way of 
thinking they are really (perhaps un- 
consciously) taking the easy way out. 
It saves a lot of trouble to go to either 
extreme, down or up; to say “When in 
doubt use a capital,” or “When in doubt 
use a lower-case initial.” For my part, I 
greatly prefer adoption of an intelligent, 
discriminating style, neither peppering 
the text with uncalled-for caps nor tak- 
ing to that low level of almost capless 
lines. If the down-style people were fear- 
lessly logical, they would inscribe their 
names “john k. smith,” “eleanor anne 
whoozis.” they would start a sentence 
lower case, as this one is, and say that 
“george washington beat the british in 
north america in the years of our lord 
1776-80, turning the colonies into the 
united states of america.” i don’t think 
very much of that! 

Capital initials are used to start sen- 
tences, to open the lines in poetry, to 
indicate proper nouns, and so on. One 
function they have is to indicate respect. 
A very proper and commendable pur- 
pose it is, too. We write of the president 
of a club, but of the President of the 
United States. In special print, by a 
club and for the club, references to its 
presiding officer would be capped: “Our 
President will now take the chair.” 

I am an old heathen, a newspaper 
roughneck. I detest hypocritical stuff, 
and posing of all kinds. But the Bible is 


worthy of the tribute of respect given by 
the capital initial, and I personally shall 
always thus dignify its name. Others, of 
course, are quite free to do as they like, 
for all o’ me. But my advice is, use the 
cap B for the word “Bible.” 

As to the practical dollars-and-cents 
view (which printers certainly do have 
to take!) those who prefer the down- 
style may criticize you for using the cap- 
ital B, but won’t really care much which 
way you print it, while customers who 
prefer the capital will make a real issue 
of it and are certain to be offended if you 
print it “the bible.” 

I have answered this query at great 
length because there has been criticism 
of my unwillingness to give my personal 
okay to the exaggerated down-style so 
much used of late in the newspapers. 


When Forcefulness Must 
Decide the Question 


Is not the expression more forceful in the 
second example than in the first: 


This, of course, is owing to... 
This is, of course, owing to... 


The discussion arose in our proofroom, and 
I think the second arrangement is better than 
the first —New Jersey. 


To me the first seems the better. It 
keeps the verb element intact: “is ow- 
ing.” But it is a matter of personal judg- 
ment rather than of grammar. The way 
that gets over best with reader or hearer 
is to be preferred, and I think the second 
form, with the parenthetical phrase fol- 
lowing the subject, is a construction that 
doesn’t roll quite as easily as the other. 
Seven times out of ten the expression 
“of course” will be found unnecessary if 
not actually obstructive. 


Comma After a Series 
In the following sentence is a comma needed 
after the word “discussions”: “The meetings, 
the messages, the discussions are now over’? 
—Pennsylvania. 


It is better without use of the comma. 


Salutations for Use When 
Making Stencils 


We have recently installed a new addresso- 
graph. In making up the stencils “Dear Sir” 
or “Dear Madam” is put after each name for 
use when sending out form letters. But we 
have such organizations as the Y. W. C. A., 
the W. C. T. U., etc., composed entirely of 
women, and also some shops run entirely by 
women. What is the proper salutation in such 
a case? Some said “Gentlemen,” since this is 
customary for corporations and companies; 
some said ‘“Mesdames,” and others had other 
forms. My contention was for “Ladies” as be- 
ing the feminine counterpart of “Gentlemen,” 
and a thoroughly good English word. —Illinois. 


It would be ridiculous to address an 
organization of women as “Gentlemen.” 
The French form is affected, self-con- 
scious. Why get all fussed up over the 
different possibilities when, as the cor- 
respondent says, there is a perfectly 
good English word available—and one 
that precisely matches the common salu- 
tation “Gentlemen”? I do not know of 
any rule in practice on this point, and 
would only be faking if I professed to 
be interested in one. When there is a 
rule in general practice it is well to know 
about it, so that if you don’t choose to 
follow it you may at least be ready with 
a reasoned comeback when your uncon- 
ventionality is challenged. But lots of 
times we worry about a possible rule 
when independent judgment founded on 
simple common sense would solve the 
problem for us satisfactorily. 

It does sometimes happen that you 
can fix these things up by dodging the 
issue, as when you address the society 
and then say “Dear Member,” which 
does for both sexes; but in circularizing 
the societies of women the second line 
“Ladies” is quite beyond criticism. 

As an example of the way editors and 
printers sometimes fuss needlessly over 
such matters, I recall a newspaper office 
being puzzled when it was decided to 
use letters printed in the morning paper 
in the afternoon paper as well (the two 
papers having different names). Would 
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all the lines of salutation have to be reset 
for the lift? When the matter was re- 
ferred to me, it struck me at once that 
the salutation ‘““To the Editor” would 
do for both newspaper runs. And it has. 


All the Way From Australia 


Reference to the accompanying extract from 
the Geelong Advertiser may interest the Proof- 
room readers. When describing the Melbourne 
Cup Race, which is the event of the year in 
Australia, press writers always spread them- 
selves a bit. They do not tell you the result in 
the first few lines, but indulge in a sort of pre- 
liminary canter before they get well into their 
stride. This extract seems to be a literary curi- 
osity. A sentence of twelve lines, sixty-eight 
words, with only one comma, is something out 
of the ordinary. I am afraid it would require 
more than one “breathing space” for anyone 
who made any effort to read it. Perhaps the 
writer was overcome with the exuberance of 
his own verbosity —Australia. 


Here is the breathless sentence: “For 
the time being the Federal Caucus has 
ceased to caw, and for a day Ministers 
and members put aside all thoughts of 
balancing national budgets in order that 
they may concentrate on the intricate 
problem of balancing accounts involv- 
ing speculations of a much more private 
and personally interesting nature than 
the transactions with which the public 
exchequer with his staggering bank over- 
draft and oversea commitments is con- 
cerned.” As a matter of artistic unity, 
it is just too bad the comma got in after 
“caw.” The sentence runs along so com- 
pactly that it is difficult to see where 
punctuation is positively needed—un- 
less you subscribe to the “breathing” 
theory, rhetorical punctuation, rather 
than to the grammatical style, punctua- 
tion to bring out the sense and stall off 
possible misunderstanding. The proof- 
reader might have inserted commas after 
“budgets,” “exchequer,” and “‘commit- 
ments,” but there is not another place 
where punctuation is justifiable. The 
answer is, it’s just a bad sentence. But 
if it was done as a joke, the proofreader 
would have spoiled the joke if he had 
broken the sentence up. The proofreader 
sometimes does spoil a joke, as in the 
case of a university-press reader who 
would not let a facetiously inclined class 
secretary comment in the alumni maga- 
zine that ‘News are scarce.” 


Accent 


Kindly give us the correct pronunciation of 
“Jamentable.”—Minnesota. 


Webster says “lam-entable,” placing 
the accent on the “lam.” 
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Newspaper UpStyle and 
Down-Style 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


RITING for publication is ticklish 

business at best. The responsibil- 
ity of print takes as heavy a toll of the 
nerves as the labor of composition does 
of the brain. The more conscience you 
have, the harder it is to write for print. 
Bad enough when you are merely trying 
to state facts, the strain is a little greater 
when you are expressing opinions. The 
reporter may get into trouble by seeing 
facts wrong, and cost his paper money; 
the editorial writer may displease hosts 
of readers, and cost it a lot of circulation 
through loss of good will. And it is not 
always possible to hold yourself safe 
through a careful checking-up on facts 
and a review of your words after they 
have been written and before they have 
been printed. Frequently an offense is 
given where none is intended. You step 
on an invisible toe. You are thought to 
have picked out, deliberately, a target 
which actually you didn’t even see. Your 
casual observation is taken as a studied 
reflection upon somebody or something 
to which you haven’t the slightest hos- 
tility. A supposedly quite objective topic 
proves to have embarrassingly personal 
bearings. And then you have to explain 
—it’s hardly a situation that calls for 
an apology—and trust that the objector 
will be appeased by the explanation. 


oa My Bread 


1 Sit and Punch .... 
And As.I Sit 

| Get a Hunch .... 
This Time It's 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
Lonnie Pippin 


The facsimile of the page appears in light gray over 
which the sentiment is printed in red and green on 
this especially appropriate greeting from Colorado 


Now, all this is just by way of getting 
squared up with the Oregon gentleman 
who made a stylebook for the newspa- 
pers of his State which was a subject of 
comment in THE INLAND PRINTER over 
my signature. He writes: “I am sorry 
Oregon newspaper capitalization meets 
your disapproval, for I rate your pro- 
fessional opinion highest in the coun- 
try.” Now could anyone quarrel with a 
chap who starts like that? He goes on: 


If Proofroom “fans” who may be interested 
in capitalization will bear in mind the follow- 
ing facts concerning ‘the Oregon capitalization 
study, they will have the right perspective: 

1. The word- and stylebook is a compila- 
tion of newspaper practice good and bad, with 
statements of prevailing usage and of how to 
achieve a reasonable uniformity, not the con- 
coctions of a cocky college prof telling the edi- 
tors what they ought to do. 

2. That uniformity of typographic style as 
well as an improvement in newspaper English 
was sought primarily for news stories, not es- 
says or editorials, to which with few excep- 
tions they may apply. 

3. The Oregon standard is not 5 per cent 
different from that of the best newspapers of 
other States. 

4. The stylebook is regarded neither as the 
final authority nor the last word—it recog- 
nizes that conditions and practices will change. 

Use of the stylebook has largely molded the 
practice of writers, copyreaders, compositors, 
and proofreaders to the policy of publishers. 
It has speeded up production, reduced costs, 
and improved appearance and readability. 
Oregon was the first to face and. try to solve 
these typographic-style problems in an organ- 
ized way; it will be among the first to recog- 
nize and amend wrong and outgrown usages 
as fast as they appear. 


No father likes to have his baby criti- 
cized. The author of the Oregon newspa- 
per stylebook is sensitive. We don’t offer 
to forgive his natural pride, because it 
is not a case for forgiveness. When the 
baby is entered in the baby parade, its 
proud papa is bound to hear what the 
folks think of it. Regretting that the 
stylebook author chose to take the com- 
ment personally, as he does in parts of 
his letter not shown here, I must make 
some comments on the portion printed. 

First, I do not think much of the mak- 
ing of rules by bringing together good 
and bad usages and striking an average. 
A preliminary survey, to prove what 
usages exist, is always helpful; but no 
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satisfactory result can be obtained by 
weighting the bad equally with the good. 
That is mechanical rulemaking, not use 
of judgment. I once knew of an attempt 
to ascertain the average of usage in com- 
pounding, in which there was insuffi- 
cient notice of the fact that compounds 
may occur in three forms: hyphened, 
solid, and two-word. The persons mak- 
ing the count recognized the hyphen as 
a sign of compounding, and produced a 
summary in which it was grossly over- 
weighted. The result was an excellent 
collection of samples showing actual use 
of the hyphen, but not a correct reflec- 
tion of practice in compounding. A sur- 
vey of capitalization in the newspapers, 
giving citations for all usages, up-style 
and down-style, is merely a beginning; 
not a system, but a first step toward 
formulating one. The rulemaker must 
use his own judgment, with the revela- 
tions of the count as a guide subject to 
overruling by discretion. If 80 per cent 
of a State’s newspapers followed a style 
you knew to be bad, would you, as an 
editor or publisher, wish to order it fol- 
lowed religiously in your shop? 

There is a fundamental difference 
right here between myself and the Ore- 
gon stylebook compiler. In fact, it shows 
up in that very word “compiler.” I do 
not believe in compiling rules; I believe 
in making them, with the help of a com- 
piled exhibit of usages. And I do not 
believe in Statewide systems. I would 
not be willing, if I owned a newspaper 
in Oregon, to submit myself to govern- 
ment by referendum among other news- 
paper owners. I would insist upon a 
style for my paper that had my appro- 
bation. Uniformity kills personality. 

Newspaper workers do a lot of drift- 
ing. The printer and proofreader go from 
plant to plant. The newswriters and edi- 
tors move about. Must they learn a new 
style in every new place? You see I give 
the compiler every chance, the benefit of 
every doubt. He would argue that uni- 
form style means speed and economy. 
I would argue that reporters and com- 
positors and proofreaders and editors 
had better come out of the kindergarten. 
The essential thing is for each office to 
have a style—a real one, not an old fake 
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magazines, where there is more time and 
also more space to swing in. And it is 
true that there is a marked tendency 
among newspapers to use the down-style. 
The newspapers economize on commas 
and caps, and to my manner of thinking 
cheapen themselves by so doing. Please 
note, I am not saying that the Oregon 
stylesheet is wrong and I am right—not 
a bit of it. I am merely presenting my 
own personal views and endeavoring to 
let you see why I hold them. 

My Oregon friend says: “If the class 
name, say of State, county, or city, be- 
comes a part of the name, it is then set 
up-style. Baker, an Oregon town, used 
to be Baker City, but it had its name 
changed to Baker. Newspapers then ran 
it Baker City, but not Baker city. Ore- 
gon newspaper typography tries to in- 
dicate the facts.” 

Well, in my State, New Jersey, we 
have a city by the name of Gloucester in 
a county named Gloucester. If I had to 
lower-case “city” in speaking of the city, 
I would feel that I “indicated the facts” 
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better by writing “Gloucester (city)” 
than by writing “Gloucester city.” What 
is a proper noun? One that belongs to 
some one individual person or thing. 
When I write “Gloucester City” I am 
writing a two-word proper noun—even 
if “city” is not in the corporate name. 
Now, I do not want my Oregon friend 
to think I am criticizing him. I am not 
actually criticizing anybody or anything. 
I am simply trying to get at the facts of 
newspaper capitalization, with the very 
special purpose of helping those persons 
who (and particularly in the proofroom) 
may have to decide matters of style. My 
influence, if I have any, will go always 
on the side of the artistic (not “arty”! ) 
rather than mechanical or mathemati- 
cally determined punctuation and capi- 
talization, and against too dictatorial a 
desire for uniformity in wide territories. 
The newspapers, like the movies, have 
a tremendous power to influence public 
opinion and practice. That influence is 
the more powerful because those upon 
whom it is exerted are unaware of it. 


Why Not Try Your Hand on This? 


Reply No.8 to the challenge “How Would You Do It?” 





M’sieu 
le Voyageur 


TOWN & COUNTRY 
is one of his few fixed 
habits...He looks for 
it in the lounges of his 
favorite hotels... And 
it gives him nostalgia 
for Fifth Avenue when 
he Is lounging in the 
Bar Basque at Biarritz 


[|| |{|{Like himself! 
| [TOWN & COUNTRY ||| || 
| |||||has formed an aris-|||/ 
| | tocratic viewpoint of 
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the world at large... It || 





of passage 
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lto unimportant places || 
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M‘sieu does himself || 


well and expects his|/| 


chosen magazine to 
aid and abct him... 
He reads ''! 
TOWN & COUNTRY 


because it is world- 
conscious...wise in 
the ways of ships and 
places...a provoca- 
tive catalog of the lure 
and luxury of 
modern travel 









































SINCE 1925 

TOWN & COUNTRY 
has published in excess of a million lines of 
advertising ANNUALLY...over 1600 pages 
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Msieu 1. Voyageur 


\) 
| A BIRD OF PASSAGE 


“Town & Country” is one of his few 
fixed habits. He looks for it in the 
lounges of his favorite hotels. And it 
gives him nostalgia for Fifth avenue 
when he is lounging in the Bar Basque 
at Biarritz. Just like himself “Town & 
Country” has formed an aristocratic 
viewpoint of the world at large. It 
gives the cut direct to unimportant 
places and dreary trips. M’sieu does 
himself well and expects his chosen 
magazine to aid him. He reads “Town 
& Country” because it is so world- 
conscious, wise in the ways of ships 
and places, a provocative catalog of 
the lure and luxury of modern travel. 





TOWN & COUNTRY 


published since 1925 in excess of a million 
lines of advertising... over 1600 pages. 














that only a few in the place know. 

This argument of mine is not hard to 
slam. It is true that there actually is a 
“newspaper style” and that it is quite 
different from that used in books and 


When the advertisement on the left was originally reproduced in The Inland Printer and there characterized 
as “puzzling like a wild futuristic picture” one reader sent in a hot letter demanding in effect to be shown 
something better. The challenge was passed on to readers in the November issue, and more and more of them 
are submitting resettings. This one, which was contributed by Alfred Hoflund, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, is 
genuinely modern, forceful, and yet attractive and, most important of all, readable. Yes, it is decidedly better 
than the original setting! Resets should be submitted in the size of the original, which is 23 by 42 picas 





This Characterful House Magazine 
Is Yielding Profitable Results 


i 


jeweler would be only too glad to 

increase sales by the house-organ 
method, provided he felt that it was in 
consonance with the dignified nature of 
his business. But when it comes to ad- 
vertising, due to the semi-professional 
nature of the jewelry business, many 
leaders in the trade may prove diffident 
and difficult to convince. 

Certain it is, however, that in Trea- 
sures, the magazine published by Brock 
& Company, of Los Angeles, one of the 
foremost jewelry houses in America, you 
will see something distinctive. In fact, 
it has proved to be so much more than a 
house-organ that it has replaced all of 
the firm’s local publication advertising, 
and it now absorbs the entire advertis- 
ing appropriation with the ex- 
ception of a relatively small 
proportion which goes into the 
national magazines. That the 
firm’s advertising is outstand- 
ing is evident from the fact that 
Treasures recently received the 
first award in the house-organ 
class at the Portland conven- 
tion of the Pacific Coast As- 
sociation of Advertising Clubs, 
prevailing over all competitors. 

The magazine reaches 30,000 
families, and before it came in- 
to being the company bought 
space in the various society or 
“smart” magazines with a re- 
gional circulation, and also em- 
ployed newspaper advertising. 
It might be more exact to call 
Treasures a “store magazine,” 
and yet it is not exactly that; 
for, while a number of pages 
deal with merchandise of the 
firm, mainly in pictures, never- 
theless there are but two actual 
advertisements in the entire 
magazine; and each is more or 
less institutional and is plainly 


I May be taken for granted that any 








_ By C.M. LINDSAY 





labeled. Otherwise Treasures isa Vogue- 
Vanity Fair-Harper’s Bazaar, treating of 
precious gems, jewelry, and kindred sub- 
jects as entertainingly and interestingly 
as various experienced writers are able 
to express themselves. 

George A. Brock, the vice-president of 
the firm, makes the magazine one of his 
particular hobbies, with the aid of his 
secretary, selecting every subject and 
carefully editing every article appearing 
in the publication. It has been stated 
that “the simplest paragraph could not 
be scrutinized more carefully if it were 
one of the magnificent gems, valued at 
many thousands of dollars, destined for 
the vaults of Brock & Company.” 

In size the magazine is about 9 by 12 
inches; and the best typographical au- 
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thorities in California have collaborated 
on its typographical dress. The maga- 
zine is published but four times a year, 
thus allowing plenty of time for plan- 
ning and preparation. All of this time is 
fully occupied, a number of staff writers 
of the Mayers Company, as well as free- 
lance writers, being employed to prepare 
the articles. In almost every issue ap- 
pears a major article bearing the name 
of some leading citizen who is outstand- 
ing in his particular field. 

The first step in the evolution of Trea- 
sures was taken about four years ago. A 
syndicated magazine, in which Brock & 
Company was allowed several pages of 
its own, was mailed by that firm for a 
year or two to a carefully selected list. 
Results were good; on the other hand, 
about 25 per cent of this maga- 
zine represented Brock & Com- 
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pany—the rest might apply to 
any other jeweler in southern 
California or elsewhere with an 
equal propriety. So officials of 
the firm began to think about 
a magazine which would be 100 
per cent Brock & Company— 
in name, cover, editorial policy, 
and everything else! 

There was one drawback—a 
magazine of that sort would 
run high in cost. But a solution 
was found in the drastic deci- 
sion to eliminate all the general 
publications in the local field, 
and concentrate advertising in 
the firm’s own magazine. 

The original policy, formu- 
lated after perhaps as careful 
deliberation as has ever been 
expended on the launching of 
a magazine of general circula- 
tion, has remained unchanged, 
the primary tenet being that 








The cover of Treasures for October, which was printed in brown, orange, 
and black. The suggestion of the company’s worldwide searchings for pre- 
cious gems and metals ably conveys the sales thought behind the publication 


Treasures shall exclude thinly 
veiled advertising or merchan- 
dising from its columns with as 
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much care as any reputable and well 
regulated magazine, and that whenever 
advertising was employed it should be 
free from all camouflage. 

The issue of Treasures which won the 
first award at Portland was a long step 
forward from its first progenitor. How- 
ever, almost from the first number the 
magazine has paid. A record of sales di- 


t 


THE QUEST 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


The company’s appropriation in propor- 
tion to sales is no larger than it was. 
Splitting this appropriation 30,000 
ways instead of 250,000 naturally en- 
ables the concern to do a better adver- 
tising job, and that is the objective. Its 
readership of 30,000 homes represents 
so much concentrated affluence and cul- 
ture—yes, and influence—that any dis- 


TREASURES BROCK AND COMPANY 
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trated by thirty-one 5 by 7 photos of ex- 
ceptional clearness. The story, cleverly 
told, brought the Newlyweds from Los 
Angeles to Kansas City, Kansas, and 
then described their activities after their 
arrival. The illustrations depicted them 
alighting from a Pickwick stage; enter- 
ing a Yellow cab; renting a bungalow; 
buying a car, radio, electric refrigerator, 


CHANTICLEERS COURAGEOUS 


Smart and genuinely modern; a spread from the notable Brock & Company publication 


rectly traceable to the magazine is kept 
for each issue; and as items that are pic- 
tured or described in the magazine are 
sold, they are checked off on the pages 
on which they appear. With each suc- 
ceeding issue the preponderance of illus- 
trated items sold has increased. Often a 
single sale has represented a volume of 
many thousands of dollars. 


Growth during the last four years has 
been substantial, and 99 per cent of this 
growth has been local. Aside from the 
normal increase which the prestige, good 
will, word-of-mouth advertising, and also 
the personal contacts of an organization 
such as this one attract, there has been 
nothing to account for this growth but 
the magazine Treasures. 

If the magazine is costly, as store 
magazines go, it should be borne in mind 
that this is the sole cost of any conse- 
quence that is chargeable to advertising. 


tributer of quality merchandise would 
be pleased and could well afford to pay a 
fabulous sum for access to this list. 

New customers are checked against 
prospects on the Treasures mailing list, 
and here again is found evidence that 
the magazine pays. Furthermore, special 
events or particularly impressive show- 
ings of jewelry, silver, or other items 
have been publicized by means of the 
magazine, checks being made to deter- 
mine the response. Always it has been 
more than satisfactory. 
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An Unusual Advertising Idea 
By A. H. MORLEIGH 
A recent issue of the daily Kansas 
City Kansan contained a unique four- 
page advertisement which has received 
much favorable comment. It was the 
story of Tom and Sue Newlywed, illus- 


linoleum, curtains, bed, rugs, gas stove, 
kitchen cabinet, etc. After ordering gro- 
ceries and selecting a bank where a sav- 
ings account could be started, a visit 
was made to an ice-cream parlor, after 
which Sue stopped at a women’s cloth- 
ing store to consider buying a new dress. 
Their day was closed with dinner at a 
fashionable restaurant, but subsequent 
pictures showed further events in their 
experience, such as ordering coal, buying 
an electric washer, and having their car 
repaired after an accident. 

The merchants and dealers mentioned 
in the story of course paid the expense of 
the venture, and many have expressed 
themselves as being well pleased with 
the advertising received; while “Sue,” « 
sure-enough bride, was made happy b\ 
the experience and information she ob- 
tained as well as by the ten dollars whic’) 
she received for posing. 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 


ByJ.L. FRAZIER 


Printing submitted for review in this department must be mailed flat, not rolled 
or folded, and plainly marked “For Criticism.” Replies cannot be made by mail 
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Procter & CoLLieR CoMPAny, of 
Cincinnati—Your program for the 
Franklin birthday dinner of the lo- 
cal typothetae is a fine piece of work 
in every way and beautifully done. 

MitcHeELt SHapiro, Philadelphia. 
—The work you submit is of a very 
good grade in all respects. Most of 
the specimens are small forms such 
as do not give one an opportunity to 
spread himself particularly, and yet 
you have really made something out 
of them that is worth while. 

Eppy Press Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh.—Superlatives alone describe 
the excellence of the folder for the 
Alling & Cory Company used in ad- 
vertising twenty-nine standard lines 
of imported papers, so we shall let 
our readers furnish them. We cer- 
tainly appreciate being remembered 
with a copy of this folder. 

Bacon & Company, LIMITED, of 
Sydney, Australia.—‘“A Direct Color 
Reproduction” is an excellent and 
attractive folder. The design of the 
title page is unusual‘and interesting, 
but of course the best feature is the 
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more than paper and ink; it must 
have character to pay its way,” is 
striking ; the use made of the several 
styles of typographical ornaments is 
really clever. In view of the number 
of colors used and their peculiarities 
when photographed we are afraid to 
chance a halftone plate, which would 
fail miserably in showing the item in 
its genuine value. 

THE ENRIGHT-FREEL TYPOGRAPHIC 
SERVICE, of Kansas City, Missouri.— 
Your blotter “Hook Up With Us” is 
effective in consequence of the illus- 
tration of a locomotive and tender 
made up from rules and type orna- 
ments. It is one of the most interest- 
ing and striking examples of this 
type of work we have seen, and for 
that reason is reproduced in this is- 
sue. As a stunt it is, of course, all 
right, but as a steady diet it would 
become extremely tiresome, as you 
doubtless appreciate. And of course 
you realize that it is expensive work. 

Advertising Outdoors, of Chicago. 
—Both in the regular paper cover 
and the hard imitation-leather bind- 











fine illustration printed separately in 
process colors and tipped on page 3. 
The rare coloring of the urn, it would 
seem, has been brought out about to perfection. 

Gus C. Pierce, of Los Angeles.—The folders 
you submit, “Sparton Radio for Your Pack- 
ard” and the announcement of the Interna- 
tional Printing Ink Corporation, are striking 
examples of modern layout, the cover of the 
latter being especially impressive. We would be 
glad to reproduce this one, but the red would 
appear as strong as the black and 


A review of Mr. Hornung’s distinguished and beautiful new book, the title 
page of which is shown above, appears elsewhere in this issue 


larly high grade is the book “The Battle of the 
Giants—and You,” which constitutes a. tre- 
mendous urge to more and better advertising 
and terminates with convincing copy which 
should develop a high degree of confidence in 
the ability of your house to produce it. 

THE GoopALL PrintTiInGc Company, Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia —Your blotter, ‘Printing is 


ing your annual design number is 
highly commendable. The cover as 
well as the pages of text is genuinely 
modern, which means simple though striking, 
and readable though unusual. In fact we con- 
sider the edition a real achievement, and wish 
that all the advertisements measured up to the 
standard of excellence maintained by your own 
part. And the printing is good, too. 

JoHNSON PRINTING AND ADVERTISING CoM- 
PANY, Dallas, Texas—While there is a lot of 
character in the folder “A New 





an incorrect impression of the de- 
sign would be given. 

AETNA Paper Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio.—Your de luxe book, 
“Correct Letterheads,” is one of 
the finest and most impressive 
items of the kind we have seen in 
a long time. The binding is par- 
ticularly attractive, and there is 
character in every feature of the 
large book: And similarly fine are 
the smaller pieces, “Correct Bond 
the Letterhead Paper” and “As 
Correct as the Courtly Flourish 
of a Cavalier.” 

Joun Bornman & Son, of De- 
troit—Your 1931 desk calendar 
is fine. The form is excellent, and 
the workmanship is all that we 
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LE DERNIER MODELE VISIBLE A BRUXELLES 


Building,” the result of interest- 
ing layout and the use of a smart 


gree of complexity about it. The 
scattering of the display in some 
places and the extensive use made 
of the ornaments printed in the 
blue create a disconcerting effect. 
The tendency is to affect the eye 
so that the attention is not force- 
fully retained. The envelope used 
is particularly fine. 

BEN B. Lipsky, of New York 
City —All the work you submit 
is good; in fact there are several 
unusually attractive items in the 
collection just sent on to us. You 
i should guard against your ten- 


| : new type face, there is also a de- 


i 





dency to space lines too closely. 





would expect from one of the 
best printers in the country. Simi- 


Title page of a folder from Schelter & Giesecke, Leipsic, Germany. The interesting 
feature is the first line, the letters of which are made from plain rule 


There are a number of instances 
in which even lines of display are 
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During 1931 the covers of the house magazine of Kable Brothers, Mount 
Morris, Illinois, will be featured by portraits of famous characters in the 
history of printing. The original is in black and bright red on white stock 





Wendall W. Fish moves 
to the Bendix Building 
because it is the center of 
things in advertising 
Nearhereare commercial 
artists, photo engravers 
clectrotypers, trade press 
plants and binderies...0 
stone's throw from the 
Metropolitan dailies. It 
assures the customers of 
Wendell W. Fisha rapid 
never-failing-service in 
the building of attractive 
typography. I extend to 
you a cordial invitation 
to visit my studio shop 














The left-hand page of the center spread of a folder by Wendell W. Fish, ad- 
vertising typographer, of Los Angeles, California. It would be effective if 
it had been reversed as to position, with the face looking toward page 3 
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crowded, and in pages there is con- 
siderable white space. A line, remem- 
ber, will appear crowded in an open 
page having considerable white space 
when it would not in one closely set 
throughout, demonstrating that rela- 
tivity applies to spacing in printed 
matter as well as to other things. 
PRINTING DEPARTMENT of Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, Birming- 
ham, England.—The printing done 
by your school is always genuinely 
appreciated for its excellence. If any- 
thing, the booklet “Modern Typog- 
raphy” and the case-bound books, 
“The Nature of the Book” and the 
“Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,” your 
latest contribution to our delight and 
instruction, excel even your high av- 
erage. The typography on all is ex- 
quisite, and the binding of the two 
books rather attractive, even though 
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far enough in your use of modern- 
style ornamentation, one example of 
which, skilfully employed, is the use 
of sans-serif capital “W”s in rows 
set on the side. We would like to see 
the lines of text spaced a point far- 
ther apart and some of the display, 
the lines on the cover and title page, 
for example, opened out even more. 
On the whole, and as we already im- 
plied, the booklet is both attractive 
and interesting. 

HoiMaAn’s Print SHop, Boston.— 
Your new house-organ, Within the 
Compass, is outstanding not so much 
as a job of printing, although it is 
excellent in that respect, as because 
of the fact that it is not of conven- 
tional size and format, and especially 
because it contains so much interest- 
ing text on etchings and engravings 
as to insure its being read. The press- 





THOMAS R. 
postoffice box 253, north little rock, arkansas 


WESTMORELAND 





This bifold letterhead, originally printed in brown on buff, would be clearer and no 
less attractive if the words of the second line were started with capitals 


the backs have curled somewhat on 
account of the use of thin boards. 

Morris-GAarTNER Company, Chi- 
cago.—Although we appreciate the 
striking general effect your blotter 
‘1931 Success” creates, and the clev- 
erness of the nevertheless rather too 
complex design, we believe that the 
message as in type is not prominent 
enough. If the drawn design printed 
in strong colors did not extend quite 
so far to the right a larger size of 
type could have been used for the 
text, and with the additional white 
space also made available the item 
would have been better balanced in 
the sense that one feature would not 
dominate too much. Colors are ex- 
cellent if a bit garish. 

Leo Hart, Rochester, New York. 
—In all respects except one your 
Christmas greeting, the case-bound 
book, is delightful. The objection- 
able feature in our judgment is the 
ornament used on the front cover, 
the two overlapping wedge-shaped 
masses printed in solid black. With 
these eliminated and the title, now 
printed in red and at an angle along- 
side one of the triangular forms, in 
horizontal lines under the floral il- 
lustration, the effect would be truly 
beautiful. The handling of the inside 
pages is excellent, and a suggestion 
of quality is created by the paper, 
which is high class. 

Anprew Reis & Company, New- 


_castle, England.—We like the Christ- 


mas number of your house-organ, 
Strawberry Pie, very much indeed. 
It has a peppy, smart appearance all 
through, yet the handling is not in 
the least bizarre; you have gone just 


work, on dull-finished stock, by the 
way, is exquisite. Never having ad- 
mired the Benedictine face particu- 
larly much, we consider that you 
could have made a better type selec- 
tion had you used Garamond, Cas- 
lon, Cloister, Granjon, or Estienne. 
Crowding of the text is particularly 
regrettable in view of the excellence 
of the publication in general. The 
addition of one-point leads between 
the lines would help a lot. 

THE BARNHART Press, Omaha.— 
The layout of your folder “Planned 
Printing Pays” is effective. In that 
respect your handling of the inner 
spread is particularly good. Though 
there is a degree of novelty in revers- 
ing the usual practice and printing 
the type in the second and weaker 
color, in this case a light gray, and 
the rules in black, we think that on 
the whole the result would have been 
better if custom in the matter were 
adhered to and the brighter, weaker 
color were used for the decorative 
features. The last thing on earth 
we want to encourage, however, is 
invariable adherence to tradition. On 
the whole, as is already stated, the 
work is highly commendable. 

CLARENCE McDavp, of Tallulah, 
Louisiana.—While we fail to observe 
anything attractive in the tint panel 
used on the letterhead of the Madi- 
son Journal, the shape being so awk- 
ward, we could pass the design as a 
whole despite that if the lines of type 
had not been spaced so closely. That 
part of the shaped panel where the 
name of the paper appears should be 
deeper to provide a margin; the ef- 
fect of good margins should be seen 
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in odd-shaped as well as in regu- 
lation squared panels. We should 
warn you also that the work is 
suggestive of a style that was very 
widely practiced twenty years ago 
and then discarded. As a rule one 
can do no better than allow the 
type full sway, utilizing ornament 
only when it enhances the appear- 
ance of the type, which is the es- 
sential, and not for its own sake. 

L. C. Owens, of Dallas, Texas — 
While the initial on page 1 may be 
a trifle too big—and the fact that 
there is no illustration appears to 
justify its size on account of its 
display value—the folder “‘Special- 
ized Training” is unusually attrac- 
tive. The heading on page 1 looks 
rather cramped up and down, sug- 
gesting the advisability of a deeper 
panel, and a single rather than a 
double rule dash would be better 
on page 2, but these are somewhat 
minor points scarcely worth men- 
tioning. We would like the letter- 
head of the Southwest Vocational 
School better if, just as you note, 
the design were placed lower on the 
sheet, and also if the words of the 
main group had been more nearly 
the same length, so that “school” 
would not have to be so widely 
letter-spaced. It is nevertheless an 
interesting and impressive layout. 
Your own letterhead suffers from 
the glaring nature of the tints in 
which the illustration is printed. 

THE CopmIFYER CorPoRATION, of 
Detroit —A high degree of origi- 
nality is evidenced in the handling 
of your new letterhead which will 
make everyone who sees it sit up 
and take notice. Except for the let- 
tering of “The” and the use of a 
lower-case “‘c” to begin the abbre- 
viation “corp.,” which we consider 
deserves being spelled out on a let- 
terhead, we like the top part quite 
well. Even considering that they 
are suggestive of sheets being de- 
livered from the press illustration 
which is shown printed in green 
underneath the main word of the 
firm name, we feel that the rules 
between the sections of copy at the 
left-hand side are too prominent 
and detract materially from the 
more important copy. Most com- 
mendable of all is the spirit that 
is demonstrated, namely, not be- 
ing satisfied with doing the con- 
ventional thing—looking forward, 
so to speak, rather than backward. 
More could adopt this viewpoint 
to good advantage. 

Public Utilities Fortnightly, of 
Washington, D. C.—Although the 
folder “1931” is striking, the first 
page exceptionally so, it would be 
better if a softer bold-face than the 
Ultra Bodoni had been employed 
for the display, preferably one har- 
monizing with the Caslon old-style 
used for the text. The display face 
used is effective, of course, in get- 
ting attention, but so brilliant and 
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dazzling that it keeps on appealing 
to the eye after one starts reading 
the text. Too much matter appears 
altogether in caps on the first page. 
This copy should have been set in 
upper and lower case, because the 
caps are hard to read in mass, and 
the difficulty is increased in this in- 
stance because the lines are spaced 
too closely. Lines of caps require 
wider leading than lower case, not 
having the top shoulder employed 
on most lower-case characters, and 
which contributes to the essential 
lane of white space between lines. 
Black and orange on buff antique 
paper produce an excellent color 
combination. 

Monrokr F. Dreuer, of Newark, 
New Jersey.—Though the press- 
work is not A No. 1 there is suffi- 
cient of merit in your Christmas 
greeting, a small case-bound book 
entitled “A Christmas Primer,” to 
more than compensate. As the title 
suggests, it is a sort of A B C book 
in that each page is begun with a 
letter and these, as the pages are 
turned, spell “A Merry Christ- 
mas.” These letters in the form of 
initials open two-line verses, such 
as “A stands for an apple, as rosy 
and red as Jolly Saint Nick en- 
throned in his bed,” and “M is for 
Monroe, of the house of Dreher, 
extending the warmest of holiday 
cheer.” In manner of handling the 
pages following are consistent with 
the two the text of which has been 
quoted, and a simple illustration 
appears at the top of each page, 
that on the “A” page being of an 
apple. Oldish deckle-edged paper 
adds its element of charm to the 
ensemble. We do not like to men- 
tion the fact, but the title label on 
the front cover is crooked, and, 
further, the bled border is uneven. 

Louis Scuirant, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico.—The cover for the 
Kreisler concert as printed in two 
colors is unusually attractive and 
also unusual. We like the optional 
printing, where the main portion 
of the design is in black, because 
the olive used on the other does 
not harmonize with the violet. The 
ads at the bottom of the pages of 
the program proper are too black 
in relation to the text, and for that 
reason the inside pages are not so 
pleasing. They are decidedly un- 
attractive in fact where, as in some 
cases, the extremely bold and now 
passé modernistic face is used for 
display. Your own card and the 
letterhead for The Mirage are ex- 
cellent—are quite smart in fact— 
but your notehead is really com- 
monplace and is decidedly weak in 
some respects. The green is rather 
light in relation to the yellow stock 
and the ornamental features, the 
latter being printed in a somewhat 
strong red, which, by the way, is 
too dull. It suggests that the press 
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The illustrations on this cover by John B. Curry, of Boston, emphasize the ac- 
tivities of the trade-composition industry in striking manner. The original 
of this magazine cover is printed in black and red on light-green stock 
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Impressive cover from the house-organ of the Boston Insurance Company, de- 
signed by Raymond C. Dreher, who is not only an artist but the advertising 
manager. The original specimen is printed in dull orange and black 
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was not thoroughly cleaned following the pre- 
vious run of some darker color. It takes but a 
touch of black or a dark color to ruin a red. 
TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, INCORPORATED, Phila- 
delphia.—The several items promoting your 
service among advertisers are novel and also 
striking, and demonstrate your unusual ability. 
Your typebook entitled “T-S Fonts” is quite 
striking and represents a new method of han- 
dling. At the top, printed over a rectangular 
solid panel handled in a delicate tint, the title 
of the page, “Complete Characters in the Font 
of (Name of Type),” appears. In a rule panel, 
printed in the tint at the left side of the page, 
the capital characters are displayed ; the lower 
case appears in one at the right, while in an- 
other panel, at the center and under the page 
heading, the figures, points, etc., are shown. 
Across the bottom, within a wide and shallow 
panel, the capital “A” in all the different sizes 
you have is shown, the size being indicated in 
each instance underneath. The plan constitutes 
a compact way of showing your types, but of 
course the book is of no use to one who is in- 
terested in seeing how they appear in mass or 
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COMPANY show CARDS — WINDOW SIGNS — BILLBOARDS 


A pair of good letterheads by Ben Wiley, of Decatur, Illinois 


yet, due to the light tints used and the fact that 
the design is structurally simple, it is not in the 
least bizarre. We like it immensely, in fact, and 
yet we feel that the line above the name is too 
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A striking layout; the letterhead of the artist whose name appears thereon 


in how they fill out. As a display proposition, 
however, the book is excellent. 

McMUuLLEN PrintinG Company, St. Louis. 
—While as a rule we do not review Christmas 
greetings, so many being received as to make it 
impossible, we are breaking the rule in your 
case because of the decided novelty of the one 
you produced for the Tapscotts. As received it 
appears like a miniature checkerboard in bril- 
liant red and black, with the lettering “Our 
Move for You” at the left side among green 
holly leaves, and an illustration of a candle at 
the right. Certain of the black squares are die- 
cut round, and letters spelling the words “A 
Merry Xmas and a Happy New Year,” printed 
on a sheet which slides underneath the die-cut 
top, a letter to the opening, appear when the 
card is received. By pulling a red ribbon which 
draws the inner card to the right, other letters 
are made to appear through the die-cut open- 
ings, and these spell the words “Nadene and 
Chuck Tapscott.” Where in the second row of 
four openings the word “Xmas” appeared at 
first there are holly leaves, and in the last row 
where the word “Tapscott” appears, with one 
more letter than opening, there are two “T”s 
in the last one. Maybe this explanation will en- 
able other readers to do something with the 
idea in preparation for next season. ; 

F. F. & ArtHuR Witson, Glasgow, Scotland. 
—Of the letterheads which you submit the best 
are your own. The one developed from a mast- 
head design of THE INLAND PRINTER that we 
used years ago is in its main essentials an excel- 
lent example of the conservative manner, while 
the one on which the main line is in sans serif, 
and printed in three delicate pastel-like shades 
of violet, green, and rose water-color inks and 
black varnish ink, is an exceptionally worthy 
example of modern treatment. It is flashy, and 


close and that the address ought to be a trifle 
smaller. The printing of the same design in 
stronger colors is not nearly so satisfactory. 
Letterheads for your customers are not as at- 
tractive, striking, or up to date as your own, 
doubtless because of limitations the customers 
themselves established, yet none except those 
for Health House and the United Publishing 
Company is commonplace or ordinary. 

Hutt Printrinc Company, Meriden, Con- 
necticut.—The interesting feature about your 
otherwise ordinary New Year greeting is the 
way the figures 1931, set one atop the other, 
appear to be coming from the flame of the can- 
dle which is made up from rule and ornament. 
This is rather clever. There is a decided lack 
of harmony between the cursive type used for 
“Best Wishes for the New Year” and that em- 


ployed for the rest of your copy. Despite the 
fact that the arrangement of the latter was 
planned to emphasize a vertical flow line, the 
right-hand side of the display being aligned 
with the left-hand side of the text, we consider 
that the shape of the space and the nature of 
the copy are such that the idea should not have 
been employed. In short the effect would be 
better if instead of aligning in about the center 
the head and the text overlapped, the former a 
longer line and the latter a wider group. One 
cannot decide upon a form of arrangement and 
follow it satisfactorily when the copy is not 
suitable. Remember, the essential principle of 
real modern layout—which is in no sense jazz 
—is that “form follows function.” 

J. D. Womack, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
—The work you submit is well arranged and 
displayed. However, we recognize little merit 
in one of the type faces frequently used, for ex- 
ample as the major display on the cover of the 
Hettinger Brothers laboratory-department list. 
A regrettable feature about the letterhead of 
the Optimist Club is the crowding evident in 
the list of officers and directors. Rather than 
space the lines so closely you should have al- 
lowed the type to be lower than the emblem. 
A further fault is the exceptionally wide letter- 
spacing of the lines set in Goudy italic. One of 
these, the date line, is too close to the matter 
above. The Ferrell & Son letterhead is excel- 
lent, being clean-cut, attractive, and impressive. 
A lighter green would have improved the blot- 
ter of the Roberts Printing Company entitled 
“Thanks,” as would the use of a thinner rule 
and smaller triangles. As it is the ornamental 
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The upper of these two letterheads is reported to have won first place in a contest conducted by a Texas 
paper house. It doubtless suggested the handling of the second, which the editor considers better. Both are 
improved by eliminating the rules and shifting the ornament as shown at the bottom of the next page 
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The illustration on this blotter from the Enright-Freel Typographic Service, Kansas City, Missouri, was com- 
posed entirely from type, rules, and other material made right in the company’s composing room 


features overbalance and therefore dominate 
the type. The border of the Tatom blotter fea- 
tured by illustrations of two sacks of flour is 
similarly somewhat too strong. 

GeorcE C. BrapLey & Son, of Springfield, 
Massachusetts.—The large size of the calendar 
block and the prominence of -the rules, espe- 
cially those printed in black, leave the text of 
your January blotter but little opportunity to 
show. Inasmuch as what is set forth in the text 
constitutes the sole reason for the item being 
issued, it certainly demands stronger presenta- 
tion. Improvement would result if the rules in 
red, which are not objectionable, were run at 
the extreme side edges, providing more white 
space around the type, if the calendar were 
placed at the bottom, and if the rules printed 
in black were taken out to add to the white 
space and to eliminate their effect as counter- 
attractions. Additional improvement would be 
brought about if the items were arranged in a 
different form and preferably set in lower case, 
which, however, would hardly do if the pres- 
ent arrangement were followed. The effect of 
this pyramided group would be better if it de- 
creased instead of increased in width, in which 
case its effect would be that of a vision arrow 
directing the eye to the signature. Counting the 
Cheltenham Bold in the calendar, we note that 
four styles of type are employed for this blot- 
ter; and four are too many for such brief copy. 
The use of old-style and modern type faces 
together is always objectionable. 

J. WatterR THompson AvustratiA, of Mel- 
bourne, Australia——The specimens of publi- 
cation and direct-mail advertising which you 
submit are of excellent quality. The large four- 


page insert for The Bulletin and which was 
also used as a folder to advertise the General 
Motors line of cars is an especially fine exam- 
ple; it is sane, readable, and attractive, yet de- 
cidedly forceful. Another outstanding item is 
the Buick brochure featured by a remarkably 
effective cover of unusual design, but printed in 
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ever, the somewhat coarse pattern used chops 
up the type rather disagreeably, and especially 
that of the final pages, where the size is small. 
We are inclined to believe that the good effects 
outweigh the bad, but consider that the ideal 
procedure would have been to rough only the 
cover. The pale yellow-green tint on the strik- 
ing Buick letterhead is a bit too weak. 

H. E. Stamm, Junior, Houston, Texas.— 
While the four pieces of printing used in con- 
nection with the Christmas party of the per- 
sonnel of the Rein Company are not of the 
same standard as is maintained by the com- 
pany for its clients, due, no doubt, to essential 
economies in production and the fact that the 
work was done by individuals, compared with 
the general run of work we see they are satis- 
factory. Cleverest of the work is that on the 
cover of the booklet, which is designed check- 
erboard fashion with one letter of the words 
of the title in each square. The squares are 
marked by red rules some of which are filled in 
with light-toned ornaments printed in green. 
An interesting feature is that the idea of the 
squares is carried out throughout the pages of 
the booklet, there being at the bottom of each 
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A“‘different” handling of the calendar for one month is indicated by this blotter from Canada, reproduced 
here in the belief that many readers of this department will find the idea adaptable to something of their own 


colors which we cannot satisfactorily repro- 
duce. The four-color-process illustrations that 
feature the inside pages are exceptionally good, 
and, what is more, are decidedly well printed. 
An interesting comparison is afforded by the 
two copies, the one stippled and the other plain. 
The roughing brings out the cover and en- 
riches its general appearance. It adds to the ef- 
fect of the inside pages on the whole and also 
improves the large process illustrations. How- 
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Not only is balance improved by shifting the ornaments to the right from the positions in which they appear 
in the original letterheads shown at the left, but when they are lined up with the secondary display layout 
is more interesting. Note the improved effect which results from elimination of the purposeless rules 


page a row of squares in each of which there is 
one letter. When followed from first to last 
page these spell the words “The Rein bunch 
wishes you a Merry Xmas and a Happy New 
Year.” Of course it has to be studied out but as 
a novelty it doubtless appealed to many of the 
bunch, as it probably will to other readers who 
will find in the suggestion inspiration for their 
own efforts for next holiday season. We would 
never suspect that the folder “Vibration” came 
from the Rein Company; it is not exactly bad, 
but it certainly is not pleasing. 

C. G. Matton, of Pittsburgh—We like the 
folder announcing the New Year’s Eve festivi- 
ties at the Hotel William Penn. It is bright, 
colorful, and forceful without being gaudy or 
otherwise cheap. The illustration in colors on 
the front is particularly good. A smaller an- 
nouncement featured by an illustration of a 
clock with hands pointing to twelve is cheap 
in comparison, although the layout seems fair 
enough. While we do not care for the type used, 
the main objection concerns the green ink, 
which is entirely too weak for pleasant read- 
ing and also to balance the second red, which 
is measurably stronger as to tone value. The 
same fault is noted on the card “Old Time 
Christmas Carols,” on which, in addition, the 
lines of the several groups are spaced some- 
what too closely. A third New Year’s Eve an- 
nouncement, a card, is forceful in appearance, 
but the rules printed in red and which appear 
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with about the same amount of 








UNTERRICHTSPLAN FUR VOLLSTUDIERENDE 


Das Schuljahr beginnt am 1. Oktober und 
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endet am 30. September des folgenden 
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des graphilchen Gewerbes........... 
Betriebs-Organilation,Abteilungsleitung 
Gelchittsleitung, Erfolgs-Rechnungen 

Gelchmacksbildende 

und willen{chaftliche Lehriacher 

7.P Zeichnerilche Entwirte von Drucklachen 
aller Art, Schittichreiben, Farbenlehre, 
Tonplattenichnitt, Anordnen von Sdwitt 
und Bild im Saipiegel .............+ 

8.P Malchinen-, Gerate-, Materialienkunde, 
RohitoHl-Unterh alige- 
meineRechtskunde,Arbeitsrecht, Werbe- 
lehre, willenichaftliche Grundlagen der 
Arbeitsmethoden im graphilchen Ge- 
werbe, Gelchichte des graphilchen Ge- 
werbes, Gewerbehygiene und Unfall- 
verhitung ....... é 




















und Ichlieft am 28. Februar, das Sommer- 
Semetterlauttvom 1. Marz bis zum 31. Juli, 
Der Eintritt in die Meifterschule kann so- 
wohl am 1. Oktober als auch am 1. Marz 
erfoigen. 

Die Schutferien verteilen fich wie folgt auf 
das Schuljahr: 

Die Wei b Tag 
vor dem erlten Feiertag und enden einen 
Tag nach Neujahr. 

Die Otterferien beginnen-einen Tag vor 
Kartreitag und enden einen Tag nach 





dem zweiten Feiertag. 

Die PfinglHerien beginnen einen Tag vor 
dem erlten Feiertag und enden fini Tage 
nach dem zweiten Feierlag. 

Die Sommerterien beginnen am 1. Augult 
und enden am 30. September. 























Characteristic pair of pages from a booklet issued by the Master School of the Graphic Trade, Leipsic, Germany. It is 
printed in medium brown and black on dull-coated India-tint stock and is thoroughly modern in treatment 


between the lines of text exert an influence that 
handicaps reading and creates a cheap effect. 
Better by far use just the lines of type, without 
the rules, for the illustration at the top pro- 
vides for enough red. The display at the bot- 
tom, however, could also be printed in red if 
the rules in that color were omitted. As a rule 
it is easier to overdo a job of typography than 
to make it too simple and plain. 

Tue SmitH Printinc House, of Vineland, 
New Jersey.—Editorially Smith-Helm is one 
of the snappiest printers’ house-organs we re- 
ceive. Cover designs are almost invariably un- 
usual and always strong in attention value (if 


sometimes a bit garish), and also very interest- 
ing. The one subtitled “Voyage 25” is particu- 
larly good. We feel, however, that the second 
color used on the inside pages is too strong and 
bright to be employed so extensively and that 
a rather deep brown or a medium green would 
have been better. In view of the prominence of 
the wide bands at the sides of the pages which 
contain illustrations in reverse, we are sure you 
can see the advantages of eliminating the rules 
from the running head and at the bottom of 
the pages. In that case the type page should 
probably be made a pica wider and two picas 
deeper. The additional size would be possible 


Lehrplanfir das Schutjahr 


copy if the text were leaded, and 
that in itself would result in an 
improvement. Since the text is in 
Kennerley, an old-style type face, 
the use of the highlighted Bodoni 
style for the initials and also for 
the “Smith-Helm” line on page 1 
is objectionable. The display ad- 
vantages resulting from a change 
in style, which provides contrast 
and therefore emphasis, are not so 
essential in the pages of a house- 
organ if indeed they are for adver- 
tisements. Variations of form, tone, 
and size, available in any one series 
of type including the italic, provide 
adequate change for the achieving 
of practically any desired effect. 
Care TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Cape 
Town, South Africa.—We admire 
the December issue of The Crafts- 
men, which is largely devoted to 
showing specimens of work by stu- 
dents of the printing classes. The 
cover is unusually attractive, and 
likewise the illustration work in 
colors. We have seldom seen such 
good linoleum-block work done by 
schools as that represented by your 
two inserts, printed, by the way, 
with water-color inks. Outstand- 
ing pages in type are the title and those printed 
on dull-coated buff stock which follow, the 
Pledge and the two title pages following, the 
beautiful and at the same time impressive title 
page of the insert on black paper, and the let- 
terhead of the Academy of Music. The last 
mentioned would be improved, by the way, if 
small roman caps had been used instead of the 
Copperplate Gothic, which does not harmonize 
at all with the Cheltenham Oldstyle otherwise 
employed. The inner rules on the Hotel George 
menu are too weak as printed in the light color. 
As a matter of fact hairline rules are difficult 
to print well, and should be avoided on that 
account alone. One thing you must 
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overcome—namely, your tendency 
to use too much space between 
words. That fault is particularly 
manifest in the Warner advertise- 
ment. The prevailing best practice 
is to use four-to-em spaces in text 
composition set in upper and lower 
case. More space, of course, is re- 
quired between words in all-cap 
composition. Use no more than is 
necessary to separate the words. 
Hayne & Gipson, Durban, Na- 
tal.—If the three lines of the main 
display on the front of your folder 
were to be rearranged so that there 
would be four, that is, one word 
on each, the effect would be better. 
The group is overbalanced at the 
bottom as the lines become longer, 
for balance requires that the longer 
lines be at or close to the top of 
a group. With these and also the 
lines of the bottom group opened 
out just a bit more, improvement 
would be evident. With the bot- 
tom group centered and the top 
one heavy on the left side, due to 
setting the lines of irregular length 
flush at that side, perfect balance 
is not apparent in the page as a 











Title pages from folders by J. M. Bundscho, Incorporated, Chicago, and M.S. Vanderlinden, Menasha, Wisconsin 


whole. That could be achieved by 
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moving the main group to the right of actual 
center, where it would be centered by mass, 
not by limits, or by moving the lower group to 
the right slightly to compensate for the extra 
weight of the main group at the left as actually 
centered by limits. The appearance of the cen- 
ter spread would be better if the heading were 
a full line. In any event, however, the rules 
underneath should not be used, as they serve 
no real purpose. The type of these pages is very 
crowded and thus is uninviting. Its solidity is 
hardly excusable, since on the back page, to 
which the text is continued, there is an open 
space of about two inches. We feel sure that 
this space would have provided for the adding 
of one-point leads between all lines of the text. 
Almost any type face, even those having long 
descenders, will stand one-point extra leading, 
and only those and very small sizes will not 
stand two points more than the shoulder pro- 
vides. The rules on page 4 are too black. 

HIGNELL Printinc Company, of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba.—The work you submit is of a very 
good grade. Although we consider your mono- 
gram ugly, and that the line of italic alongside 
the panel in which it appears should be closer 
to the panel on each side, as the text across is 
continuous, your letterhead is otherwise good. 
We note one fault in almost all the other speci- 
mens, namely, too much space between words. 
The break in the pica rule printed in gold on 
the Vintus letterhead should surely have been 
avoided, for it is very unsightly. Piecing thin 
rules and piecing thick ones are two entirely 
different things. We feel that the horizontal 
rules in the blotter “Equipped to Give Good 
Service and First-Class Work” should not have 
been used, even though they may help in giv- 
ing to the group a definite form, which, by the 
way, would be scarcely less manifest without 
them. If you had used a bolder type for the 
title, also roman instead of italic, the cover of 
your typebook would have been fine, although 
in addition the panel and type might have been 
larger to good advantage. Inside pages are just 
ordinary. Rule as used under the second line of 
the first title is taboo. If it were removed, the 
group lowered about three picas, and the main 
title, which suffers as a result of lines being 
crowded, opened up somewhat, the page would 
be much better. The large lines are decidedly 
too close together. We do not like the head- 
band on the foreword page and suggest that it 
be eliminated in future issues, if any, adding 
leads between lines and raising the type of the 
page slightly above center. Bad rule joints and 
bowed borders, due to improper justification, 
are harmful to the appearance of some of the 
pages. Presswork is below average. 

Hotianp Lawine, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina.—It is unfortunate that you seem to value 
types according to novelty rather than excel- 
lence. A really interesting idea is evident in the 
letterhead of the Mayfair Hotel due to setting 
the word “hotel” as a second display line in the 
form of a “V.” Since this form is not too exag- 
gerated it would give a good effect if the type 
used were of an attractive design. You cannot, 
however, produce good printing with ugly 
types. Another fault with the design—disre- 
garding the type—is the exceptional letter- 
spacing of the line “Mayfair.” All that was 
necessary was to letter-space the line slightly in 
order that it should be definitely longer than 
the second. The two corner pieces next to the 
group of type in the lower right-hand corner 
are distracting features, and the ugly initial is 
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ofr Mille Academy desiees te call your 
attention to the fact that most of 
the work on exhibition has been 
done by first year students, which 
is possible because each has been 
selected for natural talent and apt- 
itude. All of the work is original. 


Mov are invited to attend a pri- 


vate showing of art work, style forecasting, typog- 
raphy and layout, such as is required in the 
industries of today. This will take place at Mills 
Academy Studios, Metropolitan Theatre Build- 
ing, on Sixth Street, November 14th and 15th. 


Open: Afternoons 2 to 4 * Evenings 7 to 9:30. 











First and third pages of a folder by Frank M. Kofron, St. Paul, Minnesota, distinguished by decidedly un- ; 
usual layout features. On the original, printed in three colors, the gray panel on the first page and the rules 
and square ornament on the other were silver, while what appears here in green was printed in magenta 


from the rest of the word it begins, but does 
not harmonize at all with the accompanying 
type. The stem of the “T” should have been 
just about as close to the following “H” as the 
latter is from the letter which follows it. Sim- 
plicity is the keystone of the arch of good ty- 
pography—the genuinely modern (and that is 
something quite different from jazz) as well as 
the traditional. To introduce heavy rules here 
and there just to add a splash of “color” is and 
always will be bad business. A really clever bit 
of work is indicated by the heading on the first 
page of the folder letter, the text on the inside 
spread of which starts with “This organization 
of printing craftsmen offers its services to those 
who desire a complete printing connection.” 
Yellow is too weak in value for printing type 
however bold, as reference to the folder start- 
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ing “Business will be better, but not for the 
timid” should demonstrate. Except where the 
ultra-black modernistic types are employed the 
other specimens are fairly satisfactory. 

C. B. Marker, of Berkeley, California —In 
format, layout, and typography The Mazda 
would be creditable to the great majority of 
commercial shops, so the fact that it was pro- 
duced by printing students of the Edison Ju- 
nior High School makes it quite remarkable. 
The cover is beautiful and has the additional 
advantage of also being striking. That means 
something, because the combination of quali- 
ties is on the whole rarely found. We regret the 
variations in color and impression evident on 
different pages of the text; this is especially 
noticeable on the type, due in part to the fact 
that only two pages were printed at a time. By 





The sawdust has been swept up The easy methods 
ol getting business have passed away. Now, ancw 
business show is coming to play the vacant lot. A 
real show, without the spangles and glamor, moves 
in. @ Prepare. - investigate the new market lor your 
product Analyze your new sales possibilities. Plan 
to be ready with your new merchandising ideas and 
advertising to take advantage of the first signs ol 
the new prosperity. @ Our service group is ready to 
help you with market analysis, merchandising ideas 
advertising plans, copy, and art. An outstanding 
exhibit of these services is shown on the inside Pages 
of this folder. e If you are ready to clear the decks 
for real action and want to know more about our 
service group, return the enclosed card so that one 


of us may call and explain our work more fully 








Striking spread from characterful booklet by The Davis Press, Worcester, Massachusetts. While the‘origi - 


not only too black and entirely too far away __ nal is printed in black only, the circle on the left-hand page was bendayed to approximately middle value 
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In four colors this folder spread by John E. Cobb, Milwaukee typographer, is exceptionally charming. Deep 
olive green was used for the type matter; a soft, medium blue for the wide bands at the sides; a bright 
green for the rule and border, and orange for the emblems. The stock is a light, delicate green 


establishing a standard on the first form run 
and then matching it in those following the re- 
sult would surely have been better. In view of 
the excellence of the typography we also regret 
the variation in the values of the several colors 
employed. In view of the strength of the ini- 
tials in red and the Christmas ornaments, for 
which a rather strong green was also used, we 
consider that the border, an especially attrac- 
tive one, by the way, should have been printed 
in a stronger gray. In any printed piece no one 
color should appear to stand farther from the 
eye than another; tone balance should prevail 
regardless of the number of colors. It is accom- 
plished in large measure by using type, rules, 
and ornaments of a darker tone for the parts 


T he Dinner 


which are to appear in the lighter colors. Aside 
from the fact that the text might have been 
leaded to good advantage there is no serious 
criticism to be made of the typography. The 
heads in the cursive, however, are too weak as 
a rule in relation to the text, a fault which to 
a degree would have been overcome by using a 
larger size of the cursive for the heads. Cards 
and other small forms are really excellent. 
Veta R, FarnuaM, of New York City.— 
While there are of course many house publica- 
tions which are unsatisfactory from the stand- 
point of layout and typography, we do not 
agree with you that there is a greater need for 
improvement in that field than in any other. 
Most corporation reports continue to appear 


The Program 


Howard N.King, of York, Pennsylvania, did the program booklet of which two pages are shown above. On 
the original the band at the bottom is in silver, the angular rule band in deep red matching the cord, 
and the type and emblems in black. The dark margin represents the stock of the extension cover 
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dull, uninteresting, and unattractive, and on 
the average away below the average of typog- 
raphy represented in house-organs. The J. M. 
Circle was a good publication, generally speak- 
ing, in 1929, as represented by the November 
issue of that year, and still you have made de- 
cided improvements. Aside from the use of the 
cubistic face for two or three small lines, the 
cover of that 1929 issue is good. Text pages, for 
the most part handled in Bodoni Book, are also 
good, and still there is an effect of crowding 
throughout. One-point leads between the lines 
would have made a world of difference. An- 
other error in the old rather modernistic treat- 
ment was the use of Cheltenham Bold and of 
gothic for some of the heads, Bodoni being the 
rule. It is decidedly inadvisable to use both 
old-style and modern faces for heads in one 
issue; furthermore, the character of the type 
used for heads should be consistent with that 
of the text. The new cover design is a knockout 
and genuinely modern. A fine feature is the use 
of striking photographic illustrations of ab- 
stract treatment which feature the new covers, 
the photograph being the only thing except the 
color combination which is changed with each 
issue. Except for the black geometric dashes 
the inside typography in Garamond is clean, 
inviting, and attractive. We also regret finding 
the objectionable cubistic face used for dis- 
play of the back-cover advertisement. It is too 
ugly to use at all, but harmonizes with the Bo- 
doni formerly used far better than with the 
chaste and beautiful old-style Garamond. 

ARTHUR PagueEtTeE, Montreal, Canada.—Of 
your three blotters we do not hesitate to apply 
the blue ribbon to the one entitled “Xmas 
Cards.” It is the only one of the three, in fact, 
that suggests real class. This is due, first of all, 
not only to the fact that the type is newer and 
smarter than that used on the others, but also 
to the forceful distribution of a liberal amount 
of white space. In contrast the others appear 
jumbled, and in addition the one headed “It’s 
Getting Very Close” is decidedly crowded, a 
condition which aggravates the effect of com- 
plexity. If you will compare the two you will 
see how much easier it is to concentrate upon 
the one we have rated highest. The pronounced 
ornament at the top and the rules at the side of 
the one headed “It’s Getting Very Close” are 
counter-attractions which keep the eye from 
the message, particularly in view of the pau- 
city of white space. With the general arrange- 
ment as it is a great improvement would be 
made if the vertical band at the left of the text 
group were eliminated and the bands across 
top and bottom were moved nearer the edges. 
This would be largely due to the increase in 
white space. We supplement this suggestion 
with the admonition that smaller triangles 
should have been used if, of course, they were 
considered necessary. A complex arrangement 
—too many unrelated spots of eye appeal, in 
short—spoils the appearance of the third blot- 
ter, “Bells for Christmas,” on which in addition, 
and as a result of the breakup of the display, 
the whiting-out is awkward and unpleasing. 
This one would be decidedly improved if the 
rule in black above the bell illustration and the 
triangle below the heading were eliminated. 
The lines of the heading are crowded, whereas 
those of the text are too widely spaced. We 
consider the lettering of the name line too old- 
fashioned for this age; in addition it is of a 
style that does not harmonize with or afford a 
pleasing contrast to the styles of type which 
you are now employing for your work. 





Some Helpful Back-Shop Ideas That 
Will Benefit Every Printer 
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HERE a modern saw-trimmer 
is in use in a shop of average 
size, the chute leading from 


the hollow central support to the waste- 
metal box quickly becomes dented and 
bent by falling metal, and the slug ends 
or stereotype-cast trimmings clog in the 
chute and soon fill the hollow support to 
a place where waste material actually 
clogs the saw itself. 

This common difficulty was overcome 
in one shop by removing the chute en- 
tirely and blocking up the saw on 4 by 4 
timbers placed in the form of a “three- 
sided square,” and with a piece of sheet 
metal beneath them on the floor. The 
trimmings from the saw thus fell straight 
down through the hollow support, and a 
few minutes with an ordinary fire shovel 
each morning sufficed to keep the accu- 
mulation of waste material cleaned out 
in very satisfactory manner. 

*x* *K OK 

A Curtain for the Saw-Trimmer 

In a small shop where a permanent 
housing for the saw-trimmer, to prevent 
metal from flying about the composing 
room promiscuously, was impractical on 
account of the room and lighting condi- 
tions, a canvas curtain, constructed in a 
manner similar to that of the familiar 
shower-bath curtain, was rigged up, and 
it proved successful. When the composi- 
tor used the saw the curtain was pulled 
around him and his work; and when the 
saw was not being used the curtain was 
bunched back of the saw, out of the way 
and also out of the light. 

** 2 
Making More Perfect Miters 

In many printing offices where lino- 
type borders are mitered for use around 
ads or in commercial work, trouble is 
frequently experienced in obtaining per- 
fect miters on the commonly used six- 
point slugs. Casting the same border on 
a twelve-point slug and using an inside 
miter, allowing the ribbed or shoulder 





By EDGAR SHERMAN 





Probably you can think of one or 
more practical back-shop ideas 
which save time for your plant. 
The Inland Printer wants those 
ideas to put before other printers. 
It will pay youonedollar for each 
such idea sent in and found ac- 
ceptable. Sit down now, before 
you forget it, and send in one idea 


you have found to be helpful 


side of the slug to be turned to the in- 
side of the panel, will make perfect mi- 
ter joints more easily secured. 

Where two- to six-point borders are 
cast on a twelve-point slug the shoulder 
also replaces some of the spacing mate- 
rial required to give the necessary white 
space between the border and the type. 

In one shop where a large number of 
two-column-wide ads were set, involving 
a half-em measure, six-point border was 
cast upon a nine-point slug and the odd 
half-em of the inside measurement done 
away with. Ten- or twelve-point borders 
could be cast on an eighteen-point slug 
with the same advantage. 

* es 
Care of the Paper Cutter 

Like almost any piece of printing ma- 
chinery, the paper cutter, whether it is 
power driven or one of the hand-lever 
design, occasionally requires oiling and 


tightening up. But in too many shops 


this piece of machinery is grossly neg- 
lected in both particulars. 

Besides the oil holes provided, which 
reach the working parts of the cutter, a 
drop or two of oil on the long screw that 
actuates the back gage will prove a sav- 
ing of much energy by making the back 
gage easier to set. Loose bolts in the 
bearings holding this screw have a ten- 
dency to throw the screw out of line and 
make it turn hard, and also to make al- 
most impossible the exact setting of the 
back gage with absolute accuracy. Oil 
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applied sparingly to the large screw that 
raises and lowers the clamp on hand- 
actuated cutters is also helpful. 

Talcum powder applied liberally on 
the cutter table will aid in handling lifts 
of stock to be cut, as the lifts will slide 
into position against the back and side 
gages more easily. Occasionally remov- 
ing accumulated ‘dust from the cutter 
table with a rag on which a little oil has 
been placed will prevent it from rusting. 
But too much oil should not be used, as 
it will soil the sheet next to the table. 

White castile, or even a good white 
laundry soap, applied sparingly to the 
cutting edge of the knife, will be found 
advantageous when cutting soft or pulpy 
stock like blotter stock or some of the 
soft-finish antique papers. 

* +2 

Proper Handling of Thin Spaces 

Too often the use of copper and brass 
thin spaces in justifying is sort of an 
afterthought on the part of the composi- 
tor. The easily bent and damaged thin 
spaces are then forced into the line of 
type by main force and awkwardness in 
a way that renders them useless for fu- 
ture use and sometimes causes them to 
fail completely in their purpose. 

Thin spaces do not cost much, but 
they are mighty handy to have when 
needed and are worth preserving in good 
condition. A bent or damaged brass or 
copper space is worse than useless and is 
an indication of poor craftsmanship. 

The careful craftsman, when utilizing 
copper or brass spaces to justify or to 
letter-space a line, never forces the thin 
spaces into position; but he will, on the 
other hand, remove an em or en quad or 
a foundry-cast space, place the neces- 
sary copper or brass spaces, and force 
the foundry space back into the line. 

Copper and brass spaces in the thin- 
space boxes of the type case, in the quad 
boxes, or even, as in some instances, in 
the lower-case “e”’ box, are an indication 
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of slipshod craftsmanship. A little care 
on the part of the compositor distribut- 
ing a line of type will enable him to sep- 
arate the copper and brass spaces from 
foundry spaces and return the former to 
the thin-space container, where there 
will be no danger of their being bent in 
the course of further distribution in the 
case, and where they will be more readily 
available when needed again. 

A little practice will enable the com- 
positor to form the good habit of drop- 
ping the thin spaces into the palm of his 
left hand, when distributing, and so keep 
them separate from the foundry spaces. 
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Railroad Menu Printed 
on Cotton Cloth 
The Southern Railway System has 
recently introduced a novel menu folder 
printed on cotton cloth, which is being 
used at present for dining cars in service 
on the Crescent Limited, a fast train 
operating between New York City and 














Cotton-cloth menu folder used on the Southern Rail- 
way System. Printed in black and two tones of green 


New Orleans. During the holiday season 
these French-fold menus were printed in 
black and two shades of green. Special 
attention is called to the unique charac- 
ter of the folders by the line at the bot- 
tom of the cover suggesting that a copy 
may be retained as a souvenir. 

On the outside back cover appears the 
statement that “The cotton cloth on 
which this menu is printed is one of the 
many products of the textile industry 
served by the Southern Railway Sys- 
tem.” It is believed that codperation 
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along these and similar lines will stimu- 
late greater interest in new uses of cot- 
ton and thus substantially improve the 
market for such products. Printers who 
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wish further details regarding the use of 
cotton cloth as a printing surface should 
write to the Cotton-Textile Institute at 
320 Broadway, New York City. 


$$ foe 


Our “Pop-up” Frontispiece 


OME of the names applied to coarse 
S screen halftone plates made by en- 
larging a halftone originally produced 
with a fine screen are as follows: pop-up, 
blow-up, projection plate, gertone, en- 
larged halftone. Many a printer has a 
question in his eye when such kinds of 
plates are mentioned by the creative ad- 
vertising genius. The demand is for pic- 
tures which will compel the attention of 
prospective purchasers of the goods dis- 
played in picture form through the me- 
dium of the printing press, in one and in 
most cases more colors. 

Our frontispiece is an excellent exam- 
ple of pop-up or projection color-plate 
making and printing presented to our 
readers by Stair-Jordan-Baker, Incor- 
porated, of Detroit, and also a convinc- 
ing demonstration that such plates can 
be effectively applied in display adver- 
tising. Such coarse-screen plates printed 
on good grade enamel paper have a qual- 
ity all their own that is very pleasing 
and attractive, yet these same plates will 
print on any kind of paper from news- 
print to cardboard; the dots are sepa- 
rated far enough to permit deep etching 
between them so that they can straddle 
the hills and valleys on the irregular sur- 
face of some papers and cover stocks, on 
which the effect is frequently better than 
on an enamel paper. 

This kind of platemaking probably 
had its beginning in newspaper offices, 
where it has been common practice for 
years to take a proof from a fine-screen 
halftone and enlarge it in the camera un- 
til the dots are coarse enough to permit 
stereotyping and printing on a newspa- 
per press. The photoengraved plate cor- 
responds to a zinc etching made from a 
black-and-white stipple drawing. Re- 
sults in many instances are superior in 
quality to those of a coarse-screen half- 
tone made direct from the original sub- 
ject. The reason is that the engraver is 
able to reétch and finish a small-size 
fine-screen halftone far more effectively 
than is possible on a large-size coarse- 
screen halftone, and most of the excel- 


lent coarse-screen plates which appear in 
newspaper advertisements are produced 
in this way at the present time. It is only 
a step further to apply the same princi- 
ple to three- and four-color work. 

A set of three- or four-color plates, 4 
by 5 inches, made with a 150-line screen 
and these plates or the proofs from them 
projected or enlarged two and a half 
times, will make a set of color plates 10 
by 12% inches, and the screen will be 60 
lines an inch. The choice of suitable sub- 
jects for this kind of color printing is 
quite important, the subject with bold 
gradations and good color contrast being 
far more effective than one with soft gra- 
dations and delicate colors. That Stair- 
Jordan-Baker realized that the original 
subject or drawing should be suited to 
the pitch of the screen is shown in the 
proofs they sent us illustrating the prod- 
ucts of the florist, and our frontispiece is 
a representative example of the series 
they published. 

The offset lithographer applies the 
same idea in platemaking for the offset 
press in the printing of posters and win- 
dow displays in which the screen is often 
as coarse as ten to fifteen dots an inch. 
Such coarse screen reproductions are not 
intended to be viewed at reading dis- 
tance; they should be far enough away 
so that the individual dots are no longer 
visible, and these projection plates then 
have a quality that is remarkably effec- 
tive. Offset plates 40 by 60 inches in size 
made this way are considered just an or- 
dinary size, and posters for outdoor dis- 
play made up of twelve sets of these 
plates are not at all uncommon. The 
July, 1930, issue of this publication con- 
tains an illustrated article describing the 
method used in platemaking of this kind 
for the lithographic offset press, and 
while the apparatus shown is probably 
not in use here the same general princi- 
ple is embodied in the projection appa- 
ratus used by American lithographers. 
In England this kind of platemaking has 
been named “gigantography,” a title 
which is most appropriate. 
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THE PRESSROOM 


By EUGENE ST.JOHN 


C Practical questions on pressroom problems are welcomed for this department, and will 





be answered promptl y by mail when a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed 
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Two-Roller Press Gives 
Inking Trouble 


Enclosed you will find sample sheets which 
I would like you to look over and then give 
me your opinion. The orders were printed on 
a cylinder job press with two form rollers. 
The plates are type high and rollers the best. 
Cheap inks were used, and, while we cut spiral 
grooves in the ductor roller in those sections 
where little ink was needed, we still could not 
properly ink the broad panel rules extending 
for the length of the form parallel to the bed 
bearers. I am a cylinder pressman with plenty 
of experience on four-form-roller presses. 


At the start, your quickest solution is 
to place such forms as these on four- 
roller presses, and, even so, trouble is 
sometimes encountered. You are con- 
fronted with an inking problem: a diffi- 
cult form for a two-roller press. The first 
step is to make all units type high and 
level, but the plates and the borders on 
wood bases should be .003 inch above 
type high, as the wood generally com- 
presses under impression. 

The second step is to use the very best 
composition rollers, not simply for form 
rollers but in all positions. You say your 
rollers are the best. Perhaps they are for 
the general run of work, but for your 
problem you need fairly firm but very 
tacky rollers such as work best with me- 
tallic inks, and not soft rollers with but 
a very limited amount of tack. 

The right roller accurately set is half 
the battle, so the third step is to set the 
rollers with care. Start by setting all the 
rollers with quarter-inch streak contact 
to ink plate and vibrator, and, if this 
proves not the best contact, increase or 
decrease the contact until the best set- 
ting has been obtained. 

The fourth step, and a very important 
one, is to take your problem to the ink- 
maker and have him mix special trans- 
parent inks adapted to the press, paper, 
forms, and your pressroom temperature. 
The ordinary cheap ink lacks the supe- 
rior coverage required on forms such as 
these on two-roller presses. 


The fifth step is to use a very thor- 
ough makeready. If you were printing 
just an ordinary halftone alone on this 
press and used no cut overlay, but sim- 
ply a makeready such as is used to level 
up, you would need to use more ink to 
get a decent print than if you used a cut 
overlay. Apply this idea to your present 
problem, where you have a number of 
heavy panel rules which you are print- 
ing with an ordinary makeready, trust- 
ing that the ink and rollers will do the 
rest. On a four-roller press this would be 
all right, but on a two-roller press you 
must help the rollers. Apply extra pres- 
sure, after a thorough flat makeready, 
on the heavy rules with cut outs. 

Sixth—and without this all care and 
efforts will fail—the pressroom temper- 
ature in winter should be not less than 
70 and preferably 75 to 80 degrees. At 
this temperature the form should not be 
cold, and the rollers and the ink are in 
good condition. One successful printer 
has just installed his own roller-casting 
equipment, so that when work requiring 
the exceptionally tacky roller comes into 
view he pours a new set of rollers in time 
to use them on the tough job, on four- as 
well as two-roller presses. 


x « A Copy Suggestion * * 








Sage Advice 








F THERE 1s One enterprise upon 
l earth that the quitter should 
never attempt, it is advertising. 
Advertising does not jerk—it 
pulls. It begins gently at first, 
but the pull is steady; and it in- 
creases, day by day and year by 
year, until it exerts an irresist- 
ible power.—John Wanamaker 

















Cover-page advertisement from the house magazine 
of The Keystone Press, at Indianapolis, Indiana 


Requests Criticism of 
Presswork 


I am sending specimens of finished press- 
work in colors, and would be glad to have you 
give me your advice as to whether you think 
the presswork is up to standard on all of the 
samples submitted herewith. 


The presswork is well up to standard. 
While a sharp eye may detect minor im- 
perfections, such as a bare trace of offset 
in spots and a trifle heavier impression 
than appears necessary, there may be 
reasons why these were not practicably 
avoidable. Bear in mind that in print- 
ing, as in every other field, there never 
was and never will be one masterpiece 
without a part which might well have 
been better. Something must be sacri- 
ficed to speed in modern production, so 
it is useless to expect supreme quality 
when work is sold at a price which re- 
quires rapid production—and that is the 
case with most commercial printing. 


Printing Four Colors Upon 
Aluminum Foil Paper 

I was interested in the printing on the en- 
closed Christmas greeting card. Some printer 
has been able to get a very brilliant red, white, 
orange, and rich black on smooth foil paper 
with very little indication of offset on the re- 
verse of the sheet. You will notice that solid 
orange is printed directly over solid red, and 
by any method I know of this would be a dif- 
ficult job. The solid red naturally would offset 
badly on foil, and, even if you slipsheet, with 
gloss ink or with the heavy film of ink used it 
would be very likely to stick to the slipsheets. 
You will note that it is an excellent job, and I 
wonder if you can tell just how it was done. 

In the absence of gripper marks on 
the sheet it is likely that the work was 
produced on a platen press of the Colt’s 
Armory type, without any slipsheets, but 
utilizing the old device of placing the 
printed sheets dovetailed or shinglewise 
so that the wet impression receives no 
flat pressure from the sheets above it in 
the pile. There is room at the flywheel 
side to place large boards or trays on a 
table to receive the pile of dovetailed 
sheets. A pair of reflector-type heaters 
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set so as to throw heat on the loosely 
arranged sheets speeds up the setting 
and drying of the ink, which is soon 
completed in a drying room. When the 
board or tray is full it is removed with- 
out jiggling the sheets about and is re- 
placed with another board. As the print 
was varnished after printing the inks 
were not necessarily gloss inks, but they 
might have been halftone inks in the 
case of the red and black. The orange 
and white were cover inks. Of course 
the card could be printed on a cylinder 
press with extension delivery without 
offset, slipsheeting, or sticking, by run- 
ning with moderate speed and having 
an assistant take the sheets as delivered 
and arrange them shinglewise on a table. 


Embossing and Smashing Labels 


Can you tell us how the labels, like samples 
enclosed, are made? Is the embossing outfit 
expensive ? Can it be done on a platen press? 


If you propose to go into this upon a 
large scale it will be economical, since 
you are considering a zinc-etching de- 
partment, to make your own dies. These 
labels may be printed, embossed, and 
die-cut on a Colt’s Armory press. 


Slur at the Back Edges 
You will note a sort of slur, which occurs 
after around twenty thousand impressions. Is 
this from the packing or is it from the adjust- 
ment of the cylinder? 


The cylinder is overpacked. Decrease 
the packing until the sheet being printed 
is .003 inch above the cylinder bearers, 
and lower the cylinder so that light can- 
not be seen between the cylinder bearers 
and bed bearers on the impression with 
the full form on the press. 


Metallic Inks for Dyed Wood 

Where can we get metallic inks that will 
show up brightly on dyed wood ? 

From the inkmakers advertising in 
THE INLAND PRINTER. You will need 
to print a base first, and then overprint 
with the metallic inks. After the ink is 
dry, dip the wood in baking copal var- 
nish and bake at moderate heat. 


Tricolor Imitation Water Color 


We have some three-color imitation water- 
color plates that we wish to use very soon in 
printing a calendar. Where can we get these 
inks for use on a flat-bed press? 


This is a special line of inks which 
has been worked out successfully. You 
may get them from inkmakers advertis- 
ing in THE INLAND PRINTER. Forward 
proof and sample of paper, etc. 
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Various Additions to Inks 

I note in “Practical Hints on Presswork,” in 
the paragraph pertaining to sticking, advice to 
use one-quarter ounce of wax to the pound of 
ink, and also note an answer to a question in 
THE INLAND PRINTER to use an ounce to the 
pound. Which is right, or are both correct, and 
does it apply to all kinds of paper? I turn out 
100,000 impressions in green ink, printed upon 
sulphite bond on a cylinder job press, at inter- 
vals of two-months. I have had considerable 
bother with sticking on the backup. As a pre- 
ventive I have tried mixing melted paraffin in 
the ink, but the wax does not mix well. What 
is the trouble? I have ordered this green ink 
from different inkmakers, mentioning the stick- 
ing, but all makes act the same. Please explain 
this. I also tried boiled oil, but I was afraid to 
use much, and perhaps that is why it failed to 
stop the picking. 

What is petrolatum? I cannot find it any- 
where, and will appreciate a definition of it. I 
note in an ink manual that japan drier is to be 
used in halftone ink on all coated papers. You 
recommend paste drier. Is this a difference of 
opinion or what? I want to know which kind 
to use. From my own experience I prefer paste 
drier, but I have noticed many pressmen using 
japan drier more often; that’s why I ask. 

Another problem: In one large plant boiled 
oil was used for certain purposes and paraffin 
oil was not considered, while in another large 
plant in the same city, using inks from the 
same maker, boiled oil was not allowed in the 
pressroom and paraffin oil was used. Both 
plants do mostly printing upon enamel-coated 
papers under about the same conditions. I in- 
quired about this at the time, but got no satis- 
factory explanation as to why these decided 
preferences are shown. 

I am not criticizing anyone, but I should 
like to understand the why of all these things, 
so that instead of experimenting I may know 
what to expect when an addition is made to an 
ink and not do it merely because I saw some- 
one else do it. Our pressroom has four large 
cylinder presses, three cylinder job presses, and 
a number of platen presses. 

Answering your queries seriatim: For 


preventing printed sheets from sticking 
together in the pile, paraffin wax, paraf- 
fin oil, and petrolatum are favorite cor- 
rectives. As some inks are more viscous 
than others, and some surfaces of pa- 
pers adhere to ink more readily than do 
others, and also because the temperature 
during printing and the period of drying 
of the ink after printing has influence, 
the quantity of anti-sticking substance 
to be added varies with the temperature, 
the ink, and the paper. As these sub- 
stances all are non-driers it is well to use 
as little as possible, beginning with an 
ounce to the pound and increasing the 
addition only if necessary. Sometimes a 
quarter- to a half-ounce is ample. 

When you claim_you have difficulty 
with green ink printed on sulphite bond 
on a fast press “‘sticking on the backup” 
we assume that the sheets cling to the 
drawsheet because the ink on the first 
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side is not sufficiently advanced in the 
drying process. In this case do not add 
paraffin or other form of mineral oil. In- 
stead purchase a fast, hard-drying bond 
green ink and for the drawsheet use the 
Aloxite tympan paper, and this will end 
the trouble from such a cause. 

Petrolatum is only petroleum jelly. It 
is preferred to kerosene because it has 
body and does not reduce the body of 
the ink like kerosene, paraffin oil, and 
soft varnish, and is preferred to paraffin 
wax because it is easily mixed with ink 
without melting. To mix wax with ink, 
warm the ink and stir the melted wax 
into the ink over heat. Petrolatum is 
found in practically all non-liquid re- 
ducers and retarders. You most likely 
know petrolatum as vaseline, the trade- 
mark name of the brand of petroleum 
jelly made by the Chesebrough Manu- 
facturing Company, a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Company. Boiled oil is a 
reducer and also drier. Paraffin oil is a 
non-drying reducer. 

Like yourself I prefer paste drier to 
japan drier for use on enameled paper 
because it does not reduce the body of 
the ink, is a safeguard against sheets 
sticking together—often caused by ja- 
pan drier—and gives a more receptive 
surface of ink for subsequent overprint- 
ing. Japan drier is better in inks used on 
soft paper which the ink penetrates rap- 
idly. It causes spotty drying on highly 
finished surfaces. Progressive printers 
are now discarding reducers and driers 
and ordering inks ready to use from the 
can. If the proper ink for the press and 
paper is used and the pressroom tem- 
perature is at least 70 degrees, driers 
and reducers are not required. On the 
other hand, if the pressroom is cold and 
damp, it becomes necessary at times to 
reduce an ink. Then the best reducer 
available is a softer ink. 

Reduce bond or cover ink with job 
ink, job ink with halftone ink, and half- 
tone ink with a soft reducing halftone 
ink. Heat is the best drying agent, and 
without it the most rapid drying agents, 
such as cobalt, lead, and manganese, are 
retarded so as to be almost negligible in 
effectiveness. If ample heat is supplied 
it is rarely necessary to use added drier 
to the right ink for paper and press. Too 
much drier is worse than none and it is 
difficult to choose the right quantity if 
the temperature varies greatly and is be- 
low 70 degrees. The use of reducers is 
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open to the same influences of varying 
low degrees of temperature. 

If your presses are not equipped with 
sheet heaters by all means have them in- 
stalled, as the initial setting and drying 
of ink are hastened quite considerably. 
Until recently a form of plates printed 
with high-grade halftone ink in a room 
not up to 70 degrees and without sheet 
heaters could not be backed up, folded, 
or trimmed before two nights had gone 
by. Today in a pressroom always above 
70 the sheet may be backed up the same 


day with sheet heaters on the presses,. 


and within a few hours where Aloxite 
tympan paper is used for the drawsheet 
in addition to the heat. 


Printing on Glassine Paper 


Can you give me some information regard- 
ing printing on glassine paper ? 


Ask for the booklet ““‘What’s Newest,” 
sent free by the Westfield River Paper 
Company, Russell, Massachusetts. 
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Harmony of Colors 

Herewith are some samples of work which 
are apparently not correct as to harmony of 
colors and kind of stock used. On No. 1 (two- 
color letterhead) the color combination is not 
displeasing, but the uneven surface does not 
allow the halftone to print clear. How can a 
halftone be printed on such stock to show to 
best advantage? No. 2 is a letterhead printed 
in gray ink on white ledger, and the four other 
prints of the same subject were trials for a 
pleasing color combination. Which is the best ? 
No. 3 (deep blue and yellow on a gray bond) 
was a rush order, but what do you think of 
the color combination? How about the make- 
ready on these specimens ? 


The makeready is up to standard. In 
order to print a fine-screen halftone on 
the rough paper of No. 1 sample it is 
first necessary to smash the stock with 
a hot plate. It is less costly and trouble- 
some to use a highlight halftone. Really, 
halftones should not be printed on such 
uneven surfaces. All of the color combi- 
nations tried out for the No. 2 order are 
hopeless. While the unicolor print in 
gray finally selected is passable, it is not 











HELL-Box Harry SAys— 


When a printing order “repeats”’ it 
is good business, but when a paper cut- 
ter “repeats” it is bad business. 


By HAROLD M. BONE 








Like the old-timer who “died with 
his boots on,” many a bindery worker 
is apt to die cutting. 

Milk-bottle tops should always be 
set in caps by the compositor. 

The printing salesman with a keen 
mind is bound to have the edge on his 
competitors. 

To hear some comps talking about 
“making up their upper and lower” 
you'd think they were pullman porters. 

When a cylinder-press form is dead 
it means more work for the bearers. 

An attractive booklet may be printed 
in blue ink and still be read all over. 

Some books whose authors assert 
they are bound to be interesting turn 
out to be dull reading. 

In order to C.O.D. a “devil” must 
study his A.B.C.s to learn to set his ens 
and ems P.D.Q. 


A printer thinks that notes are doleful 
Music to his ears 

Whenever he allows those notes to 
Get far in arrears. 
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the best. If harmony is the objective a 
tint of ultra blue is best on white paper 
of bluish cast and a tint of burnt sienna 
or burnt umber best on paper of cream 
tint. The combination of deep greenish 
blue and yellow on the gray of No. 3 is 
not pleasing. Ultra blue is the blue to 
be used with lemon yellow. But when a 
considerable amount of lemon yellow is 
isolated on the sheet it is not pleasing. 
Surrounding this bright color with oth- 
ers makes an improvement, but, if the 
letterhead is to be printed as set up, 
gold and ultra blue or reflex blue and 
orange would be better. 


Inks Will Not ‘‘Take”’ 


Enclosed are proofs of a letterhead in three 
colors which gave us much trouble. You will 
note that the turquoise blue and the black 
will not take on the yellow. This is the second 
time we have had this trouble, the other time 
being on a carton order when superposing red 
on the yellow. How should: the inks be doped 
when printing the last colors? 


It is better to order inks especially 
made for superposing colors on bond pa- 
per when printing on bond and ledger. 
The first color should be well set but not 
bone dry before you print the second, 
and so on. If one color crystallizes, the 
following color may be doped to take by 
adding about an ounce of gum compound 
(hot) to each pound of warm ink. The 
compound is made up by mixing equal 
amounts of stiff varnish and wax (half 
beeswax and half paraffin wax). Another 
way around it is to add Takewell com- 
pound to the first ink. The same method 
may be used on cartons. 


Aluminum Ink on Rough, 
Absorbent Cover 

How may we improve the appearance of 
this cover in aluminum ink? We have used a 
regular base and one impression of aluminum 
ink and feel that we have done a fair piece of 
work, but the customer demands a brighter 
print. Any suggestions will be appreciated. 

Metallic inks require the best compo- 
sition rollers to be obtained, neither hard 
nor soft, but with utmost tack and firm 
and also set lightly to the plate and vi- 
brator. The base and the ink should be 
suited to the stock. On the porous cover 
you submit the base has evidently fil- 
tered into the paper too much to afford 
a suitable ground on which to superpose 
the aluminum ink, and it consequently 
does not stand up as it might. Submit a 
sample of the paper and a proof to the 
inkmaker, who will then supply the cor- 
rect base and ink for this stock. 





Review of Newspapers and Advertisements 


Tue OsBorNE Press, Tomahawk, Wiscon- 
sin.—We do not expect the papers published in 
places of the size of Tomahawk to be ideal ty- 
pographically. Indeed, those from cities where 
facilities are infinitely greater seldom even ap- 
proach the ideal. Old Man Economics plays a 
strong hand. However, your souvenir edition 
commemorating the remodeling of the plant of 
the kraft-paper manufacturer is highly com- 
mendable, mechanically as well as editorially. 
The most, apparently, was made of type and 
of other equipment. The cover page is particu- 
larly good, and by the use of the smooth stock 
you were able to do fine work on the halftones 
inside. Except in the case of advertisements like 
that of the Home store, where beyond doubt 
the large and heavy type faces were demanded, 
and which are unpleasing in addition because 
they are so crowded, the advertising in the is- 
sue is also unusually good, in fact considerably 
above average. Makeup throughout is not only 
interesting but decidedly good technically. In 
short, you have done a fine piece of work. 

Illustrated Tasmanian Mail, of Hobart, Aus- 
tralia—We appreciate your Christmas number 
and have enjoyed examination of it. The front 
cover, printed from four-color process plates, 
is attractive and is executed in a thoroughly 
workmanlike manner. Though not so good as 
on the cover, commendable work has also been 
done in printing the numerous halftones which 
appear throughout text. While the paper lacks 
the surface necessary to bring out the full de- 
tail of the illustrations and produce the maxi- 
mum effect in both the highlights and solids, 
we feel that in some instances at least the work 
was not as carefully handled as it should have 
been. Still, the work is better than much that 
we see here. If anything the type is not as well 
printed as the halftones indicated. Attention 
was given the plates at the expense of the type, 
a very common attitude which should not ob- 
tain. Some of the letters in the machine-set text 
and captions appear broken and do not show 
up, whereas letters are filled up elsewhere. Ad- 
vertisements are of average newspaper grade 
and not up to the standard that the format and 
character of the publication demand. While the 
pages of text are well arranged in accordance 
with better-grade magazine style, the heads 
over the articles appear to be too weak and the 
pages as a rule are therefore rather dull. 

Gus A. Herr, Webster, South Dakota.—As 
you suggest, your first page is quite weak. The 
trouble is that the heads are too small and also 
do not have subordinate decks, which not only 
give them more body and better finish but per- 
mit presenting more of the salient features of 
the items they cover. We suggest a size larger 
type for the main section of the No. 1 heads, 
using three instead of two lines and two rather 
than one subordinate deck. The No. 2 head 
could also be in a size larger and have one sec- 
ondary section of three pyramided lines. Fi- 
nally, the large page will accommodate more 
heads of sufficient size really to show up. The 
contrast between the extended type in which 
the name of the paper appears across the top of 
the page and the condensed style in which the 
banner head is set is decidedly unpleasing. We 
suggest changing the masthead to some face of 
normal width. Your presswork is excellent and 
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By J. L. FRAZIER 


the advertisements are nicely arranged and 
displayed. The only features about them which 
we do not like are the heavy gothic type some- 
times used for display and the heavy wave-line 
border also used. The more attractive the types 
the more attractive the paper; you should at 
least avoid such striking contrasts in shape as 
sometimes appear in this issue. 

The Weekly Courier, Launceston, Tasmania, 
Australia—Your 1930 Christmas Annual is a 
commendable effort in all respects—not the 
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This Brought a Hot Challenge 


When the advertisement above was originally re- 
produced in The Inland Printer and characterized as 
‘puzzling like a wild futuristic picture” one reader 
championing it wrote in effect, ‘‘Well, why don’t 
you show something better?” As we were confident 
that other readers not only could show him but 
would, they were invited in the November issue to 
submit resettings embodying their ideas on handling 
the same copy. They have made good, nearly always 
with a vengeance, as is demonstrated by the reset- 
tings on this and the following page, elsewhere in 
this issue, and in past issues. Others will be pub- 
lished in April, and possibly also in later issues. The 
invitation to participate therefore still holds good 


very finest in printing, perhaps, but as fine, we 
believe, as any newspaper anywhere would 
produce. The presswork is excellent on the one- 
color halftones, and ably demonstrates the ad- 
vantages of carrying a full body of ink, which 
makes the generally clean appearance in the 
highlights the more commendable. The color 
printing is not so good, but the fault concerns 
the work of the engraver rather than the press- 
man. This also demonstrates the limitations of 
photographs as the basis for colorwork, espe- 
cially in the hands of average engraving talent. 
The best effect, we think, is achieved where 
the key plate is printed over the impression of 
a simple color plate run in a delicate tint as on 


page 30. This is infinitely better than the pic- 
ture on page 32, where, in view of the weak- 
ness of the solids, represented by the trees in 
the background, the red in the foreground ap- 
pears garish. In other words, excepting on the 
front cover the extra colorwork has proved a 
liability rather than an asset. The advertise- 
ments are of fair newspaper grade, not bad 
and yet not high class. The nature and amount 
of copy and illustrations constituted a limita- 
tion, and yet had the whiting-out been more 
carefully handled and more attractive types 
used a great deal more could have been done. 
Pella (Iowa) Chronicle—Your Progress and 
Prosperity Edition is highly commendable in 
all respects. The heavy yellow cover not only 
gives it a striking appearance but makes it look 
very substantial. The design on the front is 
impressive, the illustration being particularly 
good. While the layout and display of the type 
matter in the panel are also good, the contrast 
between the Cooper Black and the Bernhard 
Gothic is quite too decided for harmony. We 
feel that the masthead should appear across 
the top of the first page of text even though it 
appears on the front cover—in fact the first 
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Reply No. 9 to the challenge “Well, How Would 
You Handle It?” The editor regards this handling by 
Clifford B. Bisch, Los Angeles, as the best of the reset- 
tings of the Town and Country advertisement shown 
in this and preceding issues. It has force and charac- 
ter, and yet is clear and readable in a high degree 


inside page appears to be unfinished without it. 
Makeup on the pages of text is very good ex- 
cept in some of those instances where there is 
a great number of cuts not nicely placed. Page 
6 is a case in point; the effect is disorderly and 
unbalanced. In contrast the order and balance 
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evident in page 5 are decidedly pleasing. Con- 
sidering the grade of stock used your pressman 
covered himself with glory in printing the 
halftones. They are uniformly clean, Adver- 
tisements are nicely arranged and displayed, 
although we feel that a more limited use of 
bold-face in the text matter would be advis- 
able. When bold-face is used for text as well as 
display the display does not stand out as effec- 
tively as when the text appears in light-face. 
In addition to the fault just mentioned, the ad- 
vertisement of the Bell Clothing Company is 
one of several which are crowded. If the mat- 
ter in the smaller type were still smaller there 
would be more white space, which together 
with the contrast of size would cause the dis- 
play to stand out more effectively. Neverthe- 
less some of the advertisements look very good. 

Brookline (Mass.) Chronicle——While on the 
whole we consider that your special Christmas 
number in magazine format is a commendable 
publishing effort and think that the cover is 
decidedly effective, the advertisements on the 
inside are mediocre. You are cursed with the 
possession of too many type faces, and mixing 
them indiscriminately as it were, both in indi- 
vidual advertisements and on the pages where 
a number of advertisements sometimes appear, 
creates an unattractive appearance. The salva- 
tion of the situation is in the fact that there 
are relatively few ads on most pages. We do 
not say, except in a few isolated cases, that the 
advertisers will suffer directly, although the in- 
creased reader interest which may be expected 
as a paper is made more agreeable to the eye 
must naturally be reflected in greater attention 
to advertisements more attractively set. People 
do not respond to force as readily as they do 
to persuasion. Furthermore, to have a dozen 
ads barking at one simultaneously, so to speak, 
cannot but be disconcerting. Speed the day 
when you will resist the temptation to purchase 
every new type face an advertiser demands or 
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Reply No. 10 to the challenge “Well, How Would You Handle It?” The distinctive answer of Bernhard 
Sherman, Aldus Printers, New York City, is double-barreled. The editor prefers the handling on the right 


the composing-room foreman wants, and when 
you may see the wisdom of a standard adver- 
tising face or two which in a correspondingly 
larger supply will cut your composing-room 
costs. To depend for attention value upon odd 
type faces is dangerous; it’s the handling that 
counts. There are variations in size and tone 
value, and between the roman and italic in any 
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In reply No. 11—also double-barreled—Edw. G. Freck, of the New York Post composing room, has used 
a beautiful traditional roman face and through layout has achieved a high degree of force and character 


good series, to provide for every display need. 
And while you are cutting down on the num- 
ber of type faces used you might reduce the 
number of borders. As border material plain 
rule cannot be beaten. 

Mission (Tex.) Times.—In your Second An- 
nual Citrus Number having 104 seven-column 
pages you have covered yourselves with glory. 
Of course the most obvious fine feature is the 
presswork, which is clean, clear, and uniform 
throughout. The only point to mention about 
it is that the paper appears more than usually 
translucent and large type shows through in a 
few places, but it would be a great world if all 
newspapers were as well printed. Editorial fea- 
tures are not considered in this column, and yet 
one could scarcely glance through your paper 
for mechanical faults without noting the large 
amount of what appears should be most inter- 
esting text for the people of your territory and 
former residents, to say nothing of those who 
might be considering your section of the great 
as well as big state as a future abode. Judged 
by newspaper standards generally the ad com- 
position is average, and yet that is far short of 
what it should be. There is entirely too exten- 
sive use of heavy block-letter types, which are 
ugly and do not harmonize in any respect, tone 
or shape, with the romans otherwise employed. 
The fact that most of these are condensed is a 
further objection. We suggest that you cease 
using that ugly letter form and then if possible 
standardize upon some good bold-face roman, 
say Goudy, Cloister, Caslon, or Garamond, in 
your advertising work. You cannot imagine 
what a great improvement it would make in 
the appearance of the Times. Most printshops 
have too many type faces. That condition too 
often carries with it that of an inadequate sup- 
ply of any one face, which means your com- 
positors are running about from stand to stand 
or pulling sorts from set matter so much that 
you’re paying for enough type anyhow. 
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NEWSPAPER WORK ° 


By G.L. CASWELL 


Publishers desiring criticism of their papers or mention of rate cards, subscription plans, etc., 
should write to Mr. Caswell in care of this magazine. Newspapers are not criticized by letter 
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An Advertising Man Talks 

At a recent meeting of county and 
other local weekly-newspaper publishers 
in Missouri for the promotion of their 
outside advertising business, Joseph M. 
Wells, of the D’Arcy Agency, St. Louis, 
gave those present a plain and practical 
address the substance of which might 
well be passed along to many hundreds 
of other local-newspaper publishers. 

The weekly-newspaper market is the 
most undersold of all advertising mar- 
kets, according to Mr. Wells. The atti- 
tude of the agency and of the national 
advertiser is more an attitude of apathy 
than of antagonism. The advertiser feels 
that he covers the small-town and rural 
field with the farm paper, the mail-order 
magazine, and the overlapping circula- 
tion of the big dailies. The weeklies are 
omitted from the picture, but largely by 
default—which is another way of saying 
that it is their own fault. 

One very important thought was the 
statement of the unethical tone and lack 
of culture toward which certain larger 
national advertising mediums, including 
magazines and metropolitan newspapers, 
have drifted from time to time in recent 
years. The weekly-newspaper field, said 
Mr. Wells, is the cleanest, most health- 
ful, and most worth while in journalistic 
ideals of any class of general publica- 
tions in existence. This gives it a greater 
value for advertisers, if we would make 
use of this important point. 

Mr. Wells stated that the consumer 
market in the small-town and rural dis- 
tricts is recognized so far as the value of 
the market is concerned, but that the de- 
tails of reaching it through the weekly 
newspapers are not sold. He stressed the 
importance of merchandising codpera- 
tion to justify the higher rate a thousand 
which weeklies ask for their space. The 
space alone is not worth the rate. Codp- 
eration has built the outstanding large- 


city dailies. We can do more in a mer- 
chandising way with the weeklies than 
with any other media, because there are 
so many of them to contact the dealers 
individually. There is no way on earth, 
said Mr. Wells, to cover a given com- 
munity as well as through its local news- 
paper, whether daily or weekly. But in 
the past, he said, when a schedule was 
released to weeklies, advertisers or agen- 
cies would scarcely get an acknowledg- 
ment, and would never hear what had 
happened afterward other than to re- 
ceive checking copies and bills. 

Lack of information regarding local 
weeklies and their fields has been a great 
handicap. Dependable statistics must be 
supplied, not only on circulation but on 
local merchandising outlets. The speaker 
said he would contact the local dealers 
and secure advertising tieups with radio 
announcements. Radio programs will fall 
far below their maximum effectiveness if 
the public is not advised of the program 
through the newspapers. 

Organization, said Mr. Wells, is the 
salvation, or at least its promise, of the 
weekly field. We must build and im- 
prove inside and out. The solidity and 
loyalty of the organization will be of 
prime importance. With thorough sur- 
veys of merchandising facts, dependable 
circulation figures, effective codperation 
with dealers and standardized handling 
of copy, the selling problem would very 
largely take care of itself. 

In all of this we believe there is advice 
worth thousands of dollars to the weekly 
and other local-newspaper publishers of 
the country. Give attention to advertis- 
ing orders, acknowledge them, assure the 
agency and the advertiser of your inter- 
est, contact local dealers, and secure evi- 
dence of the success of the campaigns 
carried in your paper. Make known the 
results to both agencies and advertisers, 
and quote satisfied dealers. 


Sit Tight and Hang On! 

Meeting all classes of newspaper pub- 
lishers and business managers, we have 
found them much concerned with busi- 
ness conditions, local and general, and 
all somewhat doubtful about the imme- 
diate future. Geared to a high-tension 
system of production, these newspaper 
executives have not had to worry much 
about the earned income of their prop- 
erties during the past few years. But 
now it is a different story. 

In some plants the executives’ salaries 
have been reduced and shorter hours at 
less pay a day imposed upon mechanics. 
Some have inaugurated a five-day week 
by dropping some of the help each day 
and thereby continuing all in their posi- 
tions. Extra expense has been cut to the 
last figure, and a closer scanning of the 
newsprint prices has come about. Thus 
production costs have been expertly re- 
vised in order to make it possible to meet 
the income situation. 

And now that that has been done, the 
next thing is for newspaper owners to 
have patience, endure the lessened in- 
comes, and try to hold the boat steady. 
Continued pressure is likely to start the 
nervous or weak-hearted into bad busi- 
ness practices—a condition from which 
the World War and prosperity released 
the majority of publishers and printers. 

It is so easy for one publisher to cut 
his subscription price; for another to cut 
his advertising rate; for another to make 
rebates and inducements to obtain both 
classified and display linage! 
~ From the largest down to the smallest 
publishers the present time is a period 
in which to keep their nerve; meet com- 
petition with service and satisfaction 
rather than with cut prices; give codp- 
eration to business patrons, and educate 
the public to see the advantages of supe- 
rior products over the shoddy and cheap 
goods which are so often featured. 
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Newspaper organization and a con- 
tinued effort along organization lines to 
protect rates and keep up quality will do 
more than anything else to prevent a de- 
moralizing situation, which in a very few 
weeks could bring about more harm and 
a greater decline in business than many 
months could restore. People are gener- 
ally complaining and many are hard up, 
the money cannot be commandeered—it 
must be coaxed and earned. If it cannot 
be won in large quantities, as in many 
cases, it may be lured in smaller figures 
with extra work and diligence. We must 
make ourselves satisfied for the present 
with this condition and smile while divi- 
dends decline. But those who stand pat 
on rates and service now will not have 
the long and embarrassing climb back to 
normal when business conditions again 
straighten themselves out. 

Those of us who have gone through 
other periods of general business depres- 
sion know that the present is but a mild 
setback compared to some conditions we 
have endured in the past three or four 
decades. Let’s sit tight and hang on! 
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Cash-in-Advance Takes Nerve 

Going to a cash-in-advance system on 
subscriptions for a weekly newspaper is 
an interesting experience. A publisher of 
a good county-seat weekly recently had 
that experience, and he has indicated to 
us that he is enjoying the results and is 
not worrying a bit about it. The condi- 
tions in this instance are worth noting. 

This newspaper, in a county seat of 
about twenty-seven hundred people, has 
a competitor whose methods may be said 
to be rather antiquated if not actually 
unbusinesslike. This publisher proposed 
to his competitor a year ago the uni- 
form subscription price for each paper of 
$2.00 a year. The competitor did not ac- 
quiesce in this plan, and continued his 
policy of sending the paper at different 
odd rates, and, this publisher alleges, at 
no price at all to many of his readers. He 
alleges that the competitor’s whole list 
is faulty in this respect. 

In the face of such a bad condition 
he made up his mind last fall to go to a 
strictly cash-in-advance policy. To this 
end, during the month of December and 
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“Puzzling like a wild futuristic picture” were the words used to describe the advertisement on the left when 
it was originally reproduced in The Inland Printer. Not only is the challenge of one reader being answered 
two or three times in each issue by others who have accepted the editor’s invitation to answer it for him, but 
the resettings being shown afford valuable lessons in the art of type display worthy of serious study by every 
typographer. The one on the right is by Leon G. Dermigny, of the Blanchard Press, New York City 
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the first week in January he set a “bar- 
gain rate” on his own paper, offering it 
to all people alike at $1.00 for a year if 
paid in advance before the first of the 
year, and a promise that all who did not 
thus pay in advance would be removed 
from the paper’s mailing list. 

He did a pretty good business. He 
states that he put on several hundred 
new subscribers at the bargain price, but 
the first week in January had to take off 
nearly three hundred of his old subscrib- 
ers who had failed to pay. It took some 
nerve, he admits, to do this, in the face 
of his rather unscrupulous competition, 
but off they went, leaving him with a list 
actually about the same size as what he 
had before the bargain period and the 
cash-in-advance policy were announced. 

But now he declares he has not a sub- 
scriber on his list whose expiration date 
does not appear in advance. As soon as 
these dates approach he notifies the read- 
ers by a check mark on the paper next to 
their printed expiration date, and assure 
as the time comes he takes them from 
the list. One recent removal was that of 
the home banker, who thought the plan 
was just a bluff to get people to pay up. 
The banker learned that the publisher 
meant business, however, and after one 
week’s delay joined the advance-paying 
zroup. Others are being taken off, the 
publisher states, because they have re- 
Vrused to take the new order seriously, 
but he intends to keep that up if he loses 
half his list, for he believes that those 
who refused to pay at the bargain price 
and refuse to pay now will not pay any- 
way if they receive the paper for a whole 
year. And he intends to have his money 
and stay on a cash-in-advance basis. 

Hereafter, however, the expiring sub- 
scriptions will be checked every week, 
and those whose time is up will be noti- 
fied by a check mark on the margin of 
their paper the first week in the month; 
again by a printed slip folded in the pa- 
per or pasted near the printed expiration 
date the second week of the month, and 
then again the last week of the month, 
with the check mark in blue pencil. Then 
off comes the name so marked, and, he 
fully believes, in will come the delin- 
quent subscriber within two weeks to or- 
der the paper renewed to his address. 

So far as he has gone the publisher 
likes the scheme, and, while it has been 
a test of his nerve, he believes he has ac- 
complished what he was after. 
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An exchange coming to this depart- 
ment seems to be making a great success 
advertising a special market day for its 
town every two weeks, on Wednesdays. 
Food and wearing-apparel concerns have 
found they can well split the Saturday 
market day into two good days by mak- 
ing a feature of this Wednesday trade 
day. The newspaper carries in its Mon- 
day edition a full page and some extra 
space for advertising these Wednesday 
trade days, and it is evidently paying all 
concerned to have it. All lines of busi- 
ness have some of the spaces in the page, 
with real bargains listed for the special 
day. Saturdays are big days as usual, 
but they are simply being relieved a lit- 
tle by the Wednesday appeal. 





Prejudice against working the fifty- 
fifty advertising propositions is costing 
many publishers a lot of money. There 
are some very fair and attractive offers 
by big concerns to help local dealers pay 
for space to advertise certain lines. The 
local dealer who has not the ingenuity 
to tie in other lines with these specials 
can be helped to do it by the publisher— 
and in the end perhaps he will have been 
educated to the benefits of advertising as 
he never had been before. 





A printer-publisher owning a small- 
town paper recently described to us the 
manner in which he called the attention 
of a certain local business man to the 
fact that his own town has a good print- 
ing office ready to serve him. The local 
dealer presented a bill for some coal, and 
it was a terribly printed statement that 
ought to disgust any customer. But the 
dealer had secured it from somewhere— 
500 for $1.25, perhaps—and now he had 
the nerve to present his coal bill to the 
printer-publisher on sucha billhead. The 
result was just naturally explosive, and 
the way the local printer told the dealer 
what he thought will make it impressive 
for a long time to come. 

The printer has invested some thou- 
sands of dollars in an institution to boost 
and promote the town. He hires one man 
with a family and one boy and a girl to 
help in the office and consume what the 
coal dealer sells—heat. The office uses 


coal and pays the help to patronize other 
local institutions that use coal. Then the 
local coal dealer sends out of town for 
statements to save a few cents or a dol- 
lar, and by doing so does just that little 
bit to ruin the printing business locally, 
and to cause the discharge of help from 
the printing office, which would later de- 
prive some grocer and general merchant 
of some patronage—and help put them 
out of business—and in the end the local 
coal dealer would have nobody at home 
to whom to sell his coal. 

Words to that effect were hurled at the 
local coal dealer, and he was advised to 
take his bill back with him and think it 
over while the local printer got some- 
body else to order some printing so that 
he could get enough money to pay the 
coal dealer. Sometimes this small-town 
business life is just like that! 





Idaho publishers are forging the links 
of their state organization stronger and 
stronger, and for a state of small news- 
paper population it will soon rank as one 
of the most effective organizations of the 
kind. Recently the state meeting held in 
Boise adopted a resolution to employ an 
attorney and have that attorney notify 
all public officials of the state that he ex- 
pects to bring action to compel compli- 
ance with the laws requiring publication 
of all official notices and reports towhich 
the public may be entitled. Action will 
be brought for removal of public officers 
who fail or refuse to perform their duty 
in this respect—and that is going just 
one step farther than we have noted in 
any other state. The members will be as- 
sessed to make up a fund for the purpose 
of carrying out this resolution. 





A souvenir edition (undated) of the 
Aroostook Pioneer, of Houlton, Maine, 
was received by this department in Jan- 
uary, with request for comment. The is- 
sue is in magazine form, five columns 
to the page, and containing twenty-eight 
pages and the cover. This cover was not 
printed in the Pioneer shop, but was ob- 
tained from some rotagravure concern. 
Design and cuts gave the cover an orig- 
inal appearance which helped greatly to 
set off the whole edition, and the inside 
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pages contain over twenty pages of ad- 
vertising. Many halftone cuts were used 
in both features and advertisements, but 
either the paper was not appropriate for 
their production in print or the make- 
ready was faulty on many of them, thus 
detracting from the issue as a work of 
art. But as a historical event in Houlton 
in commemoration of the opening of a 
fine new hotel the publishers have done 
the community a service meriting the 
congratulations of all concerned. 





“Advertising Blue Book of the Texas 
Weekly and Small-Town Daily News- 
papers” is the title upon a ninety-page 
booklet recently received from Sam P. 
Harben, the secretary of the Texas Press 
Association. In the book are also given 
the laws relating to legal publications in 
Texas, with rates, etc. Some advertising 
for the various member papers appears, 
from which it is likely that a part of the 
expense of the publication has been met. 
It is not stated whether or not a listing 
fee for each paper is required. 





Another booklet received is a “Digest 
of Statutes and Rules of Court Relating 
to Legal Advertisements in Pennsylva- 
nia,” compiled and indexed by Ross M. 
Blair, J. L. Campbell, and George J. 
Campbell. Copyright is by Smith Broth- 
ers Company, Incorporated, Pittsburgh 
printers. The booklet comprises nearly 
two hundred pages without advertising, 
and the subjects in it are indexed under 
seventy headings, which constitute every 
chapter, of legal advertisements that are 
required in Pennsylvania. We have seen 
no more comprehensive compilation of 
publishing laws in any state, and it will 
prove of immense value to the publish- 
ers located in the Keystone state. 





From Broken Bow, Nebraska, comes 
a neat little folder entitled “Correspon- 
dents’ Manual,” by E. R. Purcell, the 
publisher of the Broken Bow Chief. As 
a convenient and inexpensive pamphlet 
for direction of correspondents in the 
way they should handle news copy, it is 
something which all newspapers should 
have. It is also a stylebook worth a great 
deal in maintaining form and style in a 
newspaper. It might be said that in the 
good advice and instructions offered to 
correspondents of the paper there should 
be a saving in the elimination of useless 
matter sent in as news which would be 
worth the cost of the pamphlet. 
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and printers, are requested for this department. Replies cannot be made by mail 


‘ Queries regarding process engraving, also suggestions and experiences of engravers ? 
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Printing on Toy Balloons 

To J. H. Behr, of the Medbury-Ward 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, we are deeply 
indebted for the last word on the toy- 
balloon-printing question which has been 
discussed here. He writes that the toy- 
balloon industry was really developed in 
Toledo. As it grew, means had to be de- 
vised for printing on them. He describes 
the procedure as follows: 

“The designs are etched on zinc just 
like an ordinary printing plate, and are 
mounted type high, after which they are 
routed very deep and close; in fact the 
open spaces are routed into the wood 
for about a quarter-inch. The printing is 
done with ink consisting of a rubber- 
cement base, into which color pigments 
are mixed. The balloons are inflated to 
about the recommended size, and merely 
rolled on the inked plate by hand and 
then deflated. The printing medium, be- 
ing highly volatile, dries quickly without 
any serious danger of smearing. Some 
printers have a mechanical inking de- 
vice, while others ink the plate held in 
the hand on a pad, as is done with a rub- 
ber stamp, and print it on the balloon. 
Color designs are printed by mortising 
the different color blocks into each other 
so that they can be taken apart, inked 
separately, and then combined so as to 
print all the colors in one impression. 
This description sounds very crude, but 
it is surprising how rapidly the printing 
is done by girls on a piecework basis.” 

One interesting point brought out in 
Mr. Behr’s letter is that the system used 
in printing colors on balloons is the one 
which the earliest color printers used in 
printing, in such precise register, the red 
and blue initial letters in missals, psal- 
ters, and other pious books during the 
early days of printing. After much dis- 
cussion about those initial letters it was 
concluded that the red and blue blocks 
were mortised to fit snugly into each 


other, and were inked separately, com- 
bined, and printed, just as rubber bal- 
loons are printed in color today. 





Prismatone Not a Success 

Ten years ago Prismatone was ex- 
ploited at a printing exposition in New 
York City. It created a sensation, and 
this department was urged by the pro- 
moters to notice it. They were told that 
it was “a step backward in rotagravure,” 
but nevertheless they insisted that “it 
was the talk of the printing world and 
should be mentioned here.” To oblige 
them the following item was printed in 
the issue of June, 1921: “In the near fu- 
ture there will be competition between 
four-color rotagravure, in which color- 
printing rolls are produced by photogra- 
phy, and Prismatone, where the three 
rolls for printing the colors are made by 
hand, and the prediction we make here 
is that the four-color-separation method 
will win.” After years of wasted time the 
promoters adopted a photographic sys- 
tem of making the cylinders, but not the 
correct one; and they got hold of a good 
intaglio printing press, but too late. They 
began wrong in principle. It is under- 
stood that the organization recently was 
placed in the hands of receivers. 


x «* A Copy Suggestion x * 











F YOUR printing does not re- 
l flect the character and the per- 
sonality of your firm, if it does 
not show the kind of business 
you are in, if it does not create 
an impression of stability and 
integrity, then it is doing your 
firm a great injustice . . . it is 

wasting the money that you 

have invested in it 


























From The Ink Spot, house-organ of M. P. Basso & 
Company, New York City printing concern 


Real History of Wax Engraving 

Benjamin Schwartz, Brooklyn, New 
Yord, adds these dates to the history of 
wax engraving: “Dawson’s article ap- 
peared in THE INLAND PRINTER, Vol- 
ume 40, page 697. Here Dawson claims 
that his brother and himself invented 
wax engraving in 1872. The first to use 
wax engraving in this country was the 
firm of Jewett & Chandler, Buffalo; this 
was about 1850, or twenty years prior 
to the Dawsons’ claim. In THE INLAND 
PRINTER for July, 1930, I contributed a 
concise history of wax engraving.” 

All future writers on the history of the 
wax-engraving process are advised to get 
a copy of British Patent No. 9227, is- 
sued to Edward Palmer on January 12, 
1842, in which they will find a claim as 
follows: “The method for obtaining sur- 
faces for relief printing, by means of the 
electrotype process or by casting, by 
causing the subject to be etched or en- 
graved through a white or light-colored 
composition placed on a black or dark 
surface, as described.” 

In Palmer’s description it will be no- 
ticed that he used a smooth metal plate 
the surface of which was blackened with 
chlorid of platinum or hydrosulphuret 
of ammonia. For the white wax coating 
he used: “One ounce Burgundy Pitch, 
one ounce Rosin, two ounces white wax, 
one ounce Spermaceti, melted together 
and laid in a thin layer on the blackened 
plate.” When the wax composition is set 
he dusts over the surface a fine powder 
of sulphate of lead and warms the wax 
until this powder sinks in, and it gives 
as white a surface as is desired for the 
ground. The etching through the wax is 
done by a graver or proper tool. “I pre- 
fer such as are made from round or ellip- 
tical metal in place of angular metal.” 
After the engraving is finished those 
parts of the subject which are required 
to be deeper, as in the case of broad 
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lights, are to be further built up by using 
some white wax. The surfaces thus pre- 
pared are then to be electrotyped. 

Staining Cold-Top Enamel Prints 

Several etchers and printers who are 
using the bichromated-shellac solution 
for line and halftone prints on zinc have 
expressed the wish for a dye that will 
stain these prints a darker color than is 
obtainable with the green dye utilized 
at present. Methyl violet was suggested, 
but one printer who tried it reported 
that it did not stain the insoluble shellac 
prints. This seemed strange, as this dye 
has staining ability second to none and 
is in common use for staining bichro- 
mated-glue prints on copper and zinc. As 
a small percentage of water is added to 
the denatured alcohol and the dye is 
added to this dilute alcohol for develop- 
ing these shellac prints, a variation in 
the mixing of this developing solution is 
suggested. Warm the water, dissolve the 
dye in this, and add the dye solution to 
the alcohol. This change in the order of 
mixing proved to be exceptionally satis- 
factory. The prints were a much darker 
color than was ever obtained before with 
the green dye, the increase in contrast 
made the work easier to examine for de- 
fects in quality, painting up and spot- 
ting were done with more certainty, and 
a further advantage is that this methyl 
violet dye stain does not bleach out so 
rapidly in the nitric-acid etching solu- 
tion. This enables the etcher to observe 
with greater ease the progress of etch- 
ing.—Gustav R. Mayer. 
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The Photogelatin Process 


Your name has been referred to me as one 
through whom I may acquire information in 
regard to some process by which I may re- 
produce my rare collection of Indian and na- 
ture studies so that they can be sold to the art 
stores at nearer to the competitive prices of the 
pictures already on the market. I understand 
that there is what is known as the photogelatin 
process whereby a glass plate is coated with a 
bichromated gelatin, exposed, and then devel- 
oped out with water and printed with printers’ 
ink while still wet. Can you enlighten me fur- 
ther as to the possibilities of this process for 
the purpose intended ?—E. V. B. 


The photogelatin process, otherwise 
known as collotype, artotype, etc., is full 
of pitfalls for the beginner. The routine 
is simple enough and the plant required 
very inexpensive, but it is difficult to se- 
cure uniformity of results. Aquatone is 
based on collotype, but does not entirely 
remove its difficulties and can be oper- 
ated only on a large scale. There are no 
doubt license fees required for using it. 
Rotary collotype is being worked suc- 
cessfully by one firm in New York with 
aluminum plates on direct lithographic 
rotary machines, and it is claimed that 
many of the difficulties of the ordinary 
glass-plate collotype have been elimi- 
nated. Perhaps the simplest form of col- 
lotype is produced by utilizing a special 
gelatin-coated celluloid film supplied by 
the Agfa Company. This is sensitized 
with bichromate, printed under the ordi- 
nary photographic negative, washed out, 
stretched on an iron bed-plate, treated 
with glycerin, and rolled up with special 
collotype ink. The printing can be done 
upon letterpress or lithographic hand or 
machine presses. The process is being 

















Spread from book by the brothers Johnson, San Francisco. The original was printed in colors 
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in the days when the 

judges cuted, that 
there wae a famine inthe fand. And 
acertain man of Beth feGem:judab 
went to sojourn in the country of 
Poab, Ge, and hie wife, ¢ bie two 
sons. And the name of the man was 
Efimefech, « the name of Gis wife 
Naomi, « the name of His two cons 
MPabhfon « Chifion, Ephrathites of 
Beth feGem-judah. And they came 
into the country of Moab, and con 
tinued there. CCAnd Efimefech 
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worked on a commercial scale with suc- 
cess in London and on the Continent. 
We should think that for your purpose it 
would be cheaper to have photographic 
prints made by a concern doing mass- 
production photographic printing. 





Newspaper Printing From Stencils 
We are acquainted with an office ma- 
chine for duplicating letters. A stencil is 
made on a typewriter and drawn around 
a perforated cylinder inside of which is 
an anilin-stained mucilage, which is then 
pressed through the perforated cylinder 
and stencil and gives a duplicate of the 
stenciled letter. One German inventor is 
secretly designing a printing press upon 
this same principle; the anilin ink will 
be inside the perforated printing cylin- 
der, and air pressure will force the ink 
through these perforations into a porous 
blanket around the cylinder and then 
through a stencil covering the blanket 
onto the paper in contact with the sten- 
cil. It is to be a newspaper press, so the 
web will be perfected on the next cylin- 
der. The press will be an extremely sim- 
ple one, as there will be no ink font or 
rollers—only two cylinders with the pa- 
per passing between them. The metal 
stencil will be made by photography. 





Halftones for Wet Color Printing 

When the printing of wet colored inks, 
one over the other, first came into use on 
rotary web four-color magazine presses, 
it was explained here that the success of 
what appeared like magic was due to the 
varying degrees of consistency in the 
printing inks. For example, the first ink 
to be printed, the yellow, was maintained 
as stiff as it could possibly be mixed; the 
next ink, which might be red, was softer ; 
the third ink, blue, more fluid, and the 
black the most fluid of all. Even this ink 
scheme would not have been a success if 
the artist had not prepared the color 
copy and the photoengraver etched the 
halftones to meet the needs of this most 
exacting of color-printing problems. 

Harry A. Groesbeck in his new book 
“Practical Photo-Engraving” tells this 
so well that it should be known by every 
photoengraver. Groesbeck says: ‘The 
basic principle for making all such color 
plates is to keep the first plate open 
enough to leave some paper for the sec- 
ond color to print on. So with the third 
and fourth; never expect any plate to 
print well unless there is some paper for 
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it to stick to. Most engravers know ex- 
actly how to do this, especially if they 
are constantly making plates for maga- 
zines using this process, but your artists 
should help matters all they can by pre- 
paring their copies intelligently for this 
purpose. Much better that the colors be 
planned in the beginning, so that they 
can be reproduced with reasonably open 
overprinted tints. Then your final page 
on the newsstands will be a matter of 
pride to all concerned instead of being 
the subject for an inquest.” 





Regarding Woodburytype 
Have you any books giving detailed instruc- 
tions on the old Woodbury printing process or 
on the making of printing blocks from cellu- 
loid described by W. D. Stewart in this year’s 
“Penrose’s Annual” ?—St. Joseph, Michigan. 


There are no books now in print deal- 
ing with Woodburytype, but a detailed 
account of the process was given in “The 
Encyclopedia of Photography,” by Wal- 
ter E. Woodbury. There are American 
and English editions of this book. One 
chapter in “Photographic and Photome- 
chanical Printing Processes,” by W. K. 
Burton, also gives practical details. The 
Woodburytype tissue can be obtained 
from the Autotype Company, 59 New 
Oxford Street, London, W. C. 1. The 
above-mentioned books can be found in 
most technical libraries, or copies might 
be obtained from the American Photo- 
graphic Publishing Company, 428 New- 
bury Street, Boston. We are not aware 
of any books dealing with the making of 
blocks on celluloid, but there is a great 
deal of information to be found in pat- 
ent specifications, as numerous inventors 
have put forward processes which tend 
toward a similar result. 





Atomized Wax to Prevent Offset 

Allan Q. Grammer, assistant treasurer 
of the Curtis, Publishing Company, in a 
talk made before the Philadelphia Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen entitled 
“How to Produce Four-Color Printing 
Without Offset and Without Slipsheet- 
ing” described how he happened to in- 
vent the Grammer process for preventing 
offset. But for this invention his com- 
pany would have to employ hundreds of 
extra employes to handle the tons of slip- 
sheets required. He stated that it was 
the transparency of the wax varnish on 
bathroom wallpaper that suggested wax 
to him as a possible material to prevent 
offset. When the misty cloud of heated 
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For Cryin’ Out Loud! 

Wipe Away your Tears 

Let’s Cut this Depression 

Chatter! And get down 

To Brass Tacks. 

There is still Business to be 

Had—and the Go-Getters 

Can Get it— 

Tell the World the Quality of 

Your Product—and the Price— 

Let Clever Mounting and 
Cuteouts Help you 

We not only Mount and Die cut 

We do all the Finishing 

Call on Us 

CH elsea 34686 

Freedman Cut-Outs, Inc. 

121 West 17th Street 

New York City 

And Let's All Buy Now! 
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Numerous printers have had their little joke and en- 
deavored to bolster up the spirits of both clients and 
prospects during the depression by issuing “crying 
towels’ suchas this one from New York City. Though 
the messages have varied, paper hand-towels have 
almost invariably constituted the paper stock 


wax is sprayed on the freshly printed 
color page it covers the page with a film 
of tiny wax bubbles, which congeal and 
prevent the next sheet or the ink rollers 
from being smeared with offset ink. 

Whenever artists finish a picture in 
colored pastels or in crayon it has been 
their custom to prevent its being injured 
by the precaution of spraying it with a 
solution of gum mastic or other trans- 
parent varnish used in an atomizer. Why 
could not this idea be utilized by the 
photoengraver when rushing through a 
set of color proofs, and thus save the 
time required for them to dry before 
printing the next color? Any artists’- 
material store will supply the varnish 
and the atomizer. Who will be the first 
to try this and report results? 





Panchromatic Photography 

Now that the demand for color in ad- 
vertising and in illustrations of all kinds 
is upon us, we must begin by using pho- 
tographic plates that are sensitive to all 
colors, and this is known as panchro- 
matic photography. The subject should 
be clearly understood at the present time 
by all photomechanical workers, whether 
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they are employers or are employed at 
photoengraving, photoplanography, or 
photointaglio. They, as well as the ap- 
prentices, the salesmen, and advertising 
men, should be familiar with it so as to 
discuss it intelligently. 

There has just come to hand The 
Photo Miniature for December, No. 203, 
containing a clear explanation of the lat- 
est methods of working, with formulae, 
and told in such a manner that every 
reader can understand it. The writer, 
Frank H. Wildung, impartially describes 
the various panchromatic plates on the 
market and their manipulation. This in- 
teresting book can be had from any pho- 
tographic supply house at $0.40 a copy. 





Printing on Both Sides of Paper 
OFFSET 

Planographic printers may be amused 
at this invention of Sigismund Rosen- 
thal, in 1857, for printing on both sides 
of a sheet of paper. His patent states: 
“Take two zinc plates, hinge them to- 
gether the same as the covers of a book, 
each plate having on it a drawing or 
writing. When inked in the usual way 
the paper is to be placed on one of the 
plates and the other folded over it. Press, 
and the paper will receive impression on 
both sides. A great saving is effected, as 
double the quantity of printing handled 
by the ordinary process is produced.” 





New Offset Press and Offset Plate 

A four-page illustrated circular from 
Eisenwerk Gebriider Arndt, Berlin 65, 
Germany, is an introduction to its new 
offset press, which is named the Autotyp. 
Its size is practically 20 by 28 inches, 
and it appears well designed and rugged 
in construction. The circular is a speci- 
men printed on this press from plates 
made by the firm’s Schlesinger-Spoerl 
patented method; the type matter and 
the 120-line-screen halftones are of ex- 
ceptionally good quality on a very poor- 
surfaced newsprint paper far inferior to 
the surface on which large daily news- 
papers are printed in the United States. 
The offset printing plates are made by 
an intaglio or offset-deep method which 
gives the halftones a gravure-like char- 
acter, and the text has the clean-cut ap- 
pearance of letterpress, all of which is a 
good demonstration of the exceptional 
printing quality of intaglio offset print- 
ing plates, which are being tried out all 
over the world.—Gustav R. Mayer. 















Making of Highlight Negatives for 
Use in Lithographic Printing 





INCE introduction of the crossline 
S halftone screen over forty years 
ago no other method or screen has 
been invented which has displaced it or 
proved equally practical for photome- 
chanical reproduction in converting the 
continuous-tone gradations of a draw- 
ing, photograph, or painting into dis- 
tinct black and white printing elements 
suitable for the production of printing 
plates for lithographic offset and typo- 
graphical presses. On the offset printing 
plate very little can be done to change 
the appearance of the pictorial values or 
tonal scale of gradation of design or pic- 
ture after these have been transferred 
either by hand or by photography onto 
the grained metal plate, while a photo- 
engraved halftone plate by skilful ma- 
nipulation can convert a mediocre or 
poor reproduction into a work of art di- 
rect on the halftone plate. But when the 
mechanical and physical conditions of 
the printing surface of an offset plate are 
considered, such manipulation as is pos- 
sible on a relief printing plate would be 
detrimental to the planographic plate, 
producing a character of plate which 
would be subject to wide variations in its 
pressroom performance. 

Any alteration, improvement, or cor- 
rection on work to be printed on the off- 
set press is done before it reaches the 
stage of transferring to the press plate, 
and these changes must all be in the 
process-halftone negative when trans- 
ferring is done by photography on the 
step-and-repeat machine. Negatives for 
offset platemaking have a full scale of 
gradation which corresponds to that of 
a proof from a photoengraved halftone 
plate ready for the letterpress. The pro- 
duction of such negatives differs consid- 
erably from the technic now employed in 
photoengraving, and any manipulative 
details which will aid the process pho- 
tographer in producing these full-scale 
or highlight negatives for offset plate- 
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making will prove of practical value to 
the lithographic industry. 

Some months ago the Sears highlight 
method of reproducing pencil drawings 
was described and illustrated in this 
journal (September, 1930, pages 74,75) 
by the writer, and from the many favor- 
able comments received it is evident that 
it was worth while to attract attention to 
methods of our predecessors which have 
almost been forgotten. Many of these 
old methods and processes are just as 
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Fig.1.—Note the influence of the diaphragm shape 
upon the highlight halftone dots 
applicable today as they were in the 
past, as by their use very satisfactory re- 
sults can be obtained with the ordinary 
apparatus in the process photographic 
studio. Practical demonstration is the 
only convincing evidence that will prove 
whether or not a method or process has 
sufficient merit to stand on its own feet. 

Frederick Sears originally intended 
and used his method for making printing 
plates for the lithographic offset press, 
but the same steps as utilized in repro- 
ducing a pencil drawing are employed in 
reproductions from continuous-tone sub- 
jects of any kind, for rendering either in 
color or in black and white, with equally 
good results when properly handled, and 
this method is in use in a number of 
lithographic plants today. The interme- 
diate steps of making first a continuous- 
tone negative and then a halftone-screen 
positive before obtaining the final high- 
light-halftone negative are considered 


an objectionable feature of the Sears 
method, and a more direct means of at- 
taining the same result is desirable. 

The most modern direct method for 
making highlight negatives from pencil 
drawings or other continuous-tone sub- 
jects is by means of an attachment built 
into the halftone camera and called the 
Bassani halftone-screen rotating proc- 
ess. It is a beautifully smooth-working 
mechanism which is operated with an 
electric motor by which the windows or 
the openings in the halftone screen are 
made to revolve around their own cen- 
ters during the exposure of the plate in 
the camera and in this mechanical way 
produce an overlapping of the halftone 
dots in the highlight areas of the sub- 
ject. This overlapping of the dots can be 
adjusted to a nicety to get any degree of 
extra light action in the highlight dots. 
It is also capable of producing some re- 
markable dot formations which are very 
interesting, and the gradations of light 
and shade in the printing plates made 
from such negatives have a distinctive 
quality all their own. 

A fine-precision mechanism such as 
this is naturally expensive. Not every 
lithographer or photoengraver has suf- 
ficient work to warrant the investment 
required for its installation in his cam- 
era, and it is for those doing an occa- 
sional highlight reproduction that these 
notes on the other methods of highlight- 
negative making are intended. At some 
future time we will show some of the re- 
sults produced by the Bassani method. 

Many years ago the method which 
forms the principal subject of this con- 
tribution was described by Otto Mente 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Reproductions- 
technik. It is direct in that there are no 
intermediate steps or operations before 
the completion of the halftone-screen 
negative which is used for photographic 
printing or transferring onto the offset 
metal printing plate. The basic idea is 
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the use of a square diaphragm in the 
lens, the sides of the square being paral- 
lel with the lines of the screen. 

The diagrams illustrating the princi- 
ple of the halftone dot formation, which 
appeared in the original contribution, 
did not prove to be very clear to the sev- 
eral process photographers to whom they 
were shown, so the writer prepared the 
accompanying Fig. 1, which consists of 
squares and circles of tracing 
paper tipped onto a photo of 
a very coarse halftone screen. 
The diaphragms which pro- 
duce these effects in the half- 
tone negative are shown just 
above their respective dot for- 
mations, and such formations 
correspond with photographic 
action as it is noticed through 
four screen windows. 

The round diaphragm ac- 
tion pictures the dots over- 
lapping at their edges, which 
would leave small black dots 
in all of the highlight areas 
of the printing plate, and the 
same condition exists with the 
square diaphragm used in the 
normal way with the sides of 
the square upright and hori- 
zontal in the lens. Whenever 
either of these two diaphragms 
is used to close up completely 
the dots in the highlights of 
the negative, the middle tones 
in the negative are generally 
too weak and some of the faint 
detail in the highlights is cer- 
tain to be lost in the negative. 
But whenever the square diaphragm is 
placed in the lens with its sides parallel 
with the screen lines, then the straight 
sides of the square dots meet each other 
in the negative and there are no small 
black dots in the highlights and no ab- 
normal loss of color value in the middle 
tones of the reproduction. Correct screen 
distance for the camera extension and 
diaphragm size are of most exceptional 
importance for satisfactory results with 
this method, and some experience with 
it will be necessary in getting these three 
basic factors in screen-negative making 
to work in harmony. Such negatives will 
stand very little chemical manipulation 
in the sink, and for that reason they 
must be made in the camera. 

Figure 2 is a reproduction from the 
charcoal drawing. The negative for this 
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was made by the Mente method by the 
writer. An exposure with a round dia- 
phragm just one-fourth smaller than the 
square diaphragm was first given to re- 
cord the middle tone and shadow detail 
of the original in the negative. Then an 
exposure with the Mente square dia- 
phragm to close up the dots in the high- 
lights, with no supplementary exposure 
to white paper or flashing, was given this 
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Fig. 2.—A highlight halftone which was produced 
from a charcoal drawing by the Mente method 


negative. There is no staging, reétching 
or burnishing in the halftone plate; the 
impression appearing on this page repre- 
sents just what values were contained in 
the negative, and serves as a demonstra- 
tion of the possible usefulness of this 
method for making highlight negatives 
as a step in the production of plates for 
typographical and offset presses. 
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Printer-Publisher at Twelve 

If there is anything to the belief that 
one should start young in his chosen pro- 
fession—and there most certainly is— 
then twelve-year-old William J. Marsh, 
Junior, and his ten-year-old brother, 
Charles L., are destined to go far. These 
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two live American boys comprise the 
printing and publishing firm of Marsh 
Brothers, of New Milford, Connecticut, 
William being listed on the letterhead 
as the editor and Charles as the printer. 

National attention was first focused 
upon Bill and Charley when this youth- 
ful concern published 60 copies of a vol- 
ume by Bill entitled “Our President, 
Herbert Hoover” and the two partners 

journeyed to Washington to 

present a complimentary vol- 

ume to Mr. Hoover. The two 

brothers have now brought 

out 385 copies of their new 

book, known as “Yes, Boys 

Will Be Boys,” which is dis- 

tinguished by a number of 

interesting points. The bind- 

ing, for example, is made from 

sheets of linen spun by the 

boys’ great-grandmother over 

a century ago—the result of 

Bill’s resolve to “give the peo- 

ple something different” as to 

book covers. Bill continues: 

“My brother and I printed the 

pictures on the covers from 

wood cuts. We helped to carve 

the wood cuts too.” A jacket 

of transparent cellophane is 

used to protect the linen cover. 

The Marsh boys have the 

| right idea. They want to be- 

come printers and publishers, 

so they are using any equip- 

ment they can lay hold of 

while getting their early expe- 

rience. Their old hand press 

was bought by the father for 

half a dollar, and a newspaper sold them 

some ancient fonts of type at fifteen 

cents a pound. And they haven’t forgot- 

ten that education is a primary factor in 

the preparatory years of a successful 

printer and publisher. Says Bill, ““My 

brother and I want to go to college, and 

if I get my business established before I 

go you see it will be making money for 
us while we are gone.” 

There is a thought in this for the mas- 
ter printer whose son shows any inclina- 
tion to follow in his footsteps. Give him 
a chance—not in your plant, but in the 
basement at home and with his own 
equipment—to develop skill and inter- 
est in printing as a life-work. He will 
benefit by this hobby whether or not he 
finally becomes a master printer; and he 
will always call it time well spent. 
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THE MONTH'S NEWS 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries 


will be published under this head. Items should reach us by the tenth of the month 

















E. A. Julius Chosen President of 
Chicago Fine Paper Group 

Elmer A. Julius, general manager of J. W. 
Butler Paper Company, has been chosen presi- 
dent of the Fine Paper Group of the Chicago 
Association of Credit Men. K. E. Hellstrom, of 
the Messinger Paper Company, has been made 
secretary. The new president succeeds J. T. 
Hillyer, manager of the Chicago branch of the 
Whitaker Paper Company, who has done a 
conspicuously fine piece of work as head of the 
Fine Paper Group. Under his supervision the 
Chicago plan for control of paper credit was 
put into effect nearly a year ago, and the bene- 
fits derived from this plan are in considerable 
part due to the ability with which this impor- 
tant plan has been administered. 


British Group Honors Carter 
Information comes from London that Pub- 
lic Printer George H. Carter has been made an 
honorary member of the recently organized 
Printing Industry Research Association in con- 
sideration of his unselfish and valuable work 
for the printing trades throughout the world. 


Girder Type Face Is Imported by 
Continental Typefounders 

The Continental Typefounders Association, 
Incorporated, announces the importation of 
Girder, a German type face which has been 
given qualified approval by the National 
Board of Printing Type Faces. It is described 
as striking a new note in sans serifs, because, 
although it is related in its general form, the 
pronounced serifs provide a horizontal fluency 
and solidity which make the face distinctive. 


THIS GIRDER TYPE IS AS 
sound in its fundamental 


DESIGN AS A GIRDER 
used in 1931 skyscrapers 


Girder Heavy is available in sizes from eight- 
to eighty-four-point, while Girder Light may 
be secured in from eight- to fifty-four point. A 
booklet depicting specimen lines and advertise- 
ments may be secured from the company at 
216 East Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 


Watermarked Letterheads Available 
Now in Small Quantities 
Individually watermarked letterheads, ordi- 
narily available only to such purchasers as will 
buy in large quantities, may now be secured in 
any quantity desired and for a very modest 
additional expense through the Universal Litho 


Forms Company. This opportunity is made 
possible by the Drury method of embodying a 
trade-mark or selling design in the paper sheet. 
The Universal company makes a flat addi- 
tional charge of $15.00 for this watermarking 
regardless of the amount of stationery ordered. 
Information on this project may be secured by 
writing to the Universal Litho Forms Com- 
pany in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Ludlow Adds New Type Series 
The Ludlow Typograph Company, Chicago, 
announces that new series are being added to 
its popular Tempo type family. Tempo Inline, 
Bold, and Light, all of which are shown here- 


TEMPO INLINE IS 
CAP FONT ONLY 


TEMPO BOLD WILL 
Please most people 


TEMPO LIGHT IS ONE 
Of the latest typefaces 


with in specimen lines, are now complete and 
available to the trade. Tempo Bold Condensed 
and Light Italic are in course of production, 
and matrices for these will be available in the 
near future. All Ludlow users now are given a 
choice between two sans-serif type families. 


Simcoe Products’ New Feature 

Flexible coiled-wire points which eliminate 
danger of the worker catching his hands or 
clothes or tearing the paper stock are being 
announced as a new feature of all products of 
the Simcoe Manufacturing Company, maker of 
ink setters and also static eliminators. These 
points are replaceable without use of tools or 
the expenditure of time, and the machine does 
not have to be cut off for this purpose. 


S. H. Horgan in Hospital 
The many personal friends of Stephen Henry 
Horgan, the editor of THe INLAND PRINTER’S 
Photoengraving department, and also the in- 
numerable readers of this department, will re- 
gret to learn that Mr. Horgan was taken ill late 
in January and is now in a hospital in London, 
England. Information received just before go- 
ing to press indicated that an operation might 
be necessary. It is hoped that more reassuring 
news of Mr. Horgan’s condition may be pro- 

vided for readers in the April number. 


Regensteiner Heads Chicago Group 
for Fifth Consecutive Term 

Theodore Regensteiner, the president of the 
Regensteiner Corporation, was elected presi- 
dent of the Master Printers Federation of Chi- 
cago for the fifth consecutive term of office at 
the annual meeting of the group, held on Janu- 
ary 29. The other federation officers were also 
reélected, as follows: first-vice-president, Wil- 
liam H. Sleepeck; second vice-president, Ber- 
nard Snyder; treasurer, William Eastman. 

Mr. Regensteiner, who has been serving as 
chairman of the Graphic Arts Division of Gov- 
ernor Emmerson’s relief commission, reported 
that $132,425 had then been subscribed for the 
emergency fund—a liberal margin above the 
$125,000 quota which had been set. He empha- 
sized the fine assistance he had received in this 
work from Secretary Beatty, Assistant Secre- 
tary Tarrant, and the entire operating staff at 
federation headquarters. 

President Regensteiner’s report shows that 
the federation’s affairs are in excellent condi- 
tion and that it is still making steady progress. 
Over eight thousand dollars was added to the 
organization’s surplus for 1930, and its operat- 
ing expenses were decreased by more than a 
thousand dollars. Membership made a net gain 
of six concerns, thereby increasing the monthly 
revenue. The Master Printers Federation now 
maintains twenty-six different kinds of service 
for its members and the printing industry in 
general, and is fulfilling its function as an im- 
portant factor in the forward march of the 
industry throughout the Middle West. 


Intertype Offers Lining Vogue 
Lining Vogue with Vogue Bold is now being 
brought out by the Intertype Corporation in 
five sizes, as shown herewith, and each of these 
sizes is made to cast on a twelve-point slug 
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with alignment at the bottom. This type face 
is especially recommended to the commercial 
printers and specialty houses for use on menus, 
cards, stationery, and any other printed matter 
ordinarily employing the usual lining gothic 
faces. Specimen showings of Lining Vogue will 
be sent to those sending their requests to the 
Intertype Corporation at 360 Furman Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Becker Makes Nationwide Tour 

Neai Dow Becker, president of the Intertype 
Corporation, is making a tour of all Intertype 
offices in the United States. He is accompanied 
by André Simon-Loriére, of Paris, the son of 
the chief executive head of Société Marinoni, 
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Intertype distributor in France and the French 
colonies. Mr. Simon-Loriére is studying the In- 
tertype Corporation’s methods and also those 
of American business in general, and he is plan- 
ning to spend several months in the United 
States for this purpose. 
Trade Composition Week to Be 
Observed Again in 1931 


The Executive Committee of the Interna- 
tional Trade Composition Association, meeting 
recently at Cleveland, decided that the benefits 
derived from last year’s observance of Trade 
Composition Week warranted a decision to ob- 
serve such a week in 1931. The date of this spe- 
cial week will be announced a little later on. 





American Lithographic Company 
Moves Plant to Buffalo 


Announcement is made that the New York 
City plant of the American Lithographic Com- 
pany will be discontinued and the Buffalo plant 
of that firm extended to handle the work for- 
merly produced in the two plants. The consoli- 
dation of activities means that the Buffalo unit 
will add about a thousand workers to its pay- 
roll, aside from the officials and technical ex- 
perts who will be brought on from the New 
York City plant. The movement of machinery 
to Buffalo is now in progress, but it is believed 
that the change will not be entirely completed 
before August 1. The American Lithographic 
Company is a subsidiary of the United States 
Printing and Lithograph Company, it having 
been acquired in November of 1929. 





Czechoslovakian Printing Shown 
at Lakeside Press Galleries 


A remarkable collection of fine specimens of 
Czechoslovakian printing is on display at the 
galleries of The Lakeside Press, the new plant 
of R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, at Chi- 
cago, and it will continue during the month of 
March. Nearly a year of time has been devoted 
to the gathering of these specimens, which rep- 
resent the worthiest efforts of Czechoslovakian 
craftsmen in the designing and also printing 
of posters, advertising, books, and commercial 
matter. Everyone interested in such work is in- 
vited to inspect this interesting exhibition at 
the Lakeside Press on any weekday, including 
Saturday, between the hours of nine and five. 





William Green Concern Merged 
With Knickerbocker Press 

William Green, a Corporation, well known 
New York City advertising and printing con- 
cern, has affiliated with The Knickerbocker 
Press, New Rochelle, New York, which manu- 
factures the entire book output of G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons and also serves many other leading 
publishers. The two plants are being wholly re- 
designed and welded into a single balanced unit 
in the building of The Knickerbocker Press, 
and the new organization will be equipped to 
handle every step in the design and manufac- 
ture of virtually all types of commercial print- 
ing. The Green concern will do business under 
the name of William Green, Incorporated, as an 
affiliate of The Knickerbocker Press, with these 
officers: Palmer Cosslett Putnam, president and 
chairman of the board; John J. O’Donnell, 
vice-president and general manager; P. C. Put- 
nam, treasurer; J. P. Richmond, comptroller 
and secretary ; Melville Minton, director. 
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U.T. A. Convention, New Orleans, 
Opens Monday, October 12 

Monday, October 12, has been definitely set 
as the opening day of the 1931 annual conven- 
tion of the United Typothetae of America, to 
be held at New Orleans, as announced by the 
U. T. A. executive officers. The convention will 
conclude on Wednesday, October 14. The mid- 
year meeting of the organization will be held 
on April 16, 17, and 18 at Milwaukee. 


Dr. Eilert Is Feted Royally at 
Testimonial Dinner 
Several hundred friends and admirers were 
present on February 25 at the testimonial din- 
ner tendered Dr. Ernest F. Eilert by the New 
York Printers Supply Salesmen’s Guild in honor 
of the golden anniversary of his career in the 





DR. ERNEST F. EILERT 


printing industry. Incidentally, this event also 
commemorated an interesting occasion shared 
equally by Mr. and Mrs. Eilert—their fortieth 
wedding anniversary occurred in February. 

Many sincere and eloquent verbal bouquets 
were showered upon this well known leader in 
the New York City printing trades, and he re- 
sponded in the charming and skilful manner 
which is notably his. Dancing to the stimulus 
of a twenty-two-piece orchestra was enjoyed 
following the banquet, and all in all it was a 
most delightful evening. 

Hoover Seeks Authorization for a 

$4,000,000 G. P. O. Addition 


The Government’s budget for the fiscal year 
1931-32, recently brought before Congress by 
President Hoover, has provided for a $4,000,- 
000 new addition to the Government Printing 
Office, the work to be begun and carried on this 
year. This addition would replace the building 
now used for storage and which has been con- 
demned as a serious fire hazard. 





National Printer-Journalist Bought 
by Publisher Williamson 
H. L. Williamson, of Springfield, Illinois, the 
publisher of the United States Publisher and 
Printer, announces that he has purchased the 
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National Printer-Journalist. The two publica- 
tions are now to be combined under the title 
The National Printer-Journalist and the United 
States Publisher. Ole Buck, who became editor 
of the United States Publisher and Printer in 
July of last year, will serve the larger publica- 
tion in the same capacity. 





Senate Patents Committee Approves 
Vestal Copyright Bill 

On February 18 the Senate Patents Commit- 
tee ordered that a favorable report be made on 
the Vestal copyright bill. The provision that 
damages for any infringement may not be col- 
lected unless the copyright owner has complied 
with the present formalities as to registration 
and notice was inserted as an amendment at 
the instance of Senator Dill. The committee 
also changed the life of the copyright to a flat 
seventy-year period rather than for fifty years 
after the death of the author. Other amend- 
ments required the recording of all assignments 
of any copyright; permitted the use of quota- 
tions from copyright material where reproduc- 
tion is not specifically prohibited, and denied 
the right of any owner of a copyright to collect 
a fee for musical reproduction on a phono- 
graph or coin-operated instrument except in 
cases where an admission fee is charged. 





Minneapolis-St. Paul Firms Merge 
in $5,000,000 Organization 

Articles of incorporation have been filed for 
the formation of the $5,000,000 Minneapolis- 
St. Paul printing firm to be known as the Mc- 
Gill, Warner, Bigelow Company and made up 
of at least seven large firms of that territory. 
Among the firms in the holding organization 
are the McGill-Warner interests, which include 
the McGill-Warner Company, the McGill Lith- 
ograph Company, and the Farnham Printing 
and Stationery Company. The new company 
will not affect the businesses of the subsidiary 
companies, as each firm will continue to oper- 
ate in its present quarters and with its own 
force of employes and executive staff. 

The officers of the McGill, Warner, Bigelow 
Company are announced as follows: chairman 
of the board, Eli S. Warner; president, C. H. 
McGill; vice-president, H. H. Bigelow, of the 
firm of Brown & Bigelow; secretary, R. C. 
McGill; treasurer, Lee Warner. 


U.T. A. Marketing Committee Issues 
Second of Sales Booklets 

The Department of Marketing of the United 
Typothetae of America announces that the 
Marketing Committee has issued booklet No. 2 
in the account selling series, entitled “What 
Marketing Facts Are Needed and How to Get 
Them.” This booklet shows thirty-four ways 
in which manufacturers and other advertisers 
can use printing to further their own interests. 


New Cotton Stock Is Introduced 
by the Holliston Mills 


Holliston Cloth, “The Cotton Bond,” a nov- 
elty cloth stock said to possess excellent print- 
ing qualities, has recently been brought out by 
the Holliston Mills, Incorporated, of Norwood, 
Massachusetts. It is recommended by the man- 
ufacturer as having unusual novelty value just 
at this time when attention is being focused 
upon newer uses for textile products. Printed 
specimens of this stock may be obtained by 
communicating with the Holliston Mills. 
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Second Conference of Technical Experts 
Meets at Washington, March 16-17 


— LATEST machinery and methods devel- 
oped in the printing and allied industries 
will be included in the papers and the demon- 
strations at the Second Conference of Techni- 
cal Experts in the Printing Industry, to be held 
on March 16 and 17 in the new Harding Hall 
of the Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. This conference has been called by 
the Printing Industries Division of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, with the 
Government Printing Office and the United Ty- 
pothetae serving as joint hosts. The first con- 
ference, held in Pittsburgh about a year ago, 
was to develop the necessity for research, and 
this gathering is expected to disclose the out- 
standing things which have been done within 
that time as the practical result of research. 

There will be four sessions in the two days 
for formal addresses and platform demonstra- 
tions. Five group conferences are to be held 
simultaneously on matters covered in the ad- 
dresses, at which those interested will discuss 
the developments and the possibilities in ad- 
vancing the settling of outstanding problems, 
and it is expected that these will result in defi- 
nite recommendations. In the large recreation 
hall adjoining will be exhibited the latest pre- 
cision machines and methods, including quite a 
number not directly covered in the addresses. 
There also will be an opportunity for inspec- 
tion of the immense plant and the laboratory 
of the Government Printing Office, in which 
are installed the most effective of the modern 
methods and machines. The first day’s activi- 
ties will end with a dinner given in the large 
dining hall of the Government Printing Office, 
and it is expected that a large attendance will 
be present at this event. 

The papers for the first session will include 
one on air conditioning, by the president of an 
engineering society, one on simple tests for pa- 
per and ink, by a pressroom expert, and one on 
a reforestation remedy through the planting of 
a hybrid tree which achieves a merchantable 
growth in a few years, by the head of a large 
university’s chemical engineering department. 

The afternoon session of the first day will 
be opened with a symposium on premakeready 
methods and machines. There will be a paper 
or two by well known production men on let- 
terpress and on offset. Just as the paper on air 
conditioning at the morning session will be fol- 
lowed by subpapers by eight of the makers of 
temperature-regulation and humidity-control 
apparatus and systems, so the papers on make- 
ready methods will be followed by nine sub- 
papers very briefly setting out the engineering 
construction and operation of these precision 
machines. The discussion as to air conditioning 
will go over into a group conference, but the 
discussion as to makeready methods will im- 
mediately follow and will be by leading pro- 
duction men and superintendents of printing 
plants, giving their views from the practical 
side. The day will conclude with brief papers 
on the development of phototypesetting and 
on the possibility of printing without contact 
and without impression. 

The morning session of the second day will 
have a demonstration of the spectrophotom- 
eter for measuring and determining color, by 
two professors of physics in a leading univer- 
sity. There will be a paper on ink drying by 





ozone and by the ultraviolet ray. Chromium 
plates and their use and life will be another 
subject. Electrotype versus stereotype printing 
plates will be discussed. 

The Renck process will be covered at the 
last session, with possibly a demonstration of 
the making of this new plate. The problems of 
high-speed printing, such as ink misting and 
the use of rubber rollers, will also be included. 

The five conferences will include air condi- 
tioning, paper standards, color, plates, and the 
cylinder diameters. The effective work and de- 
cisions of the organizations in these branches 
of the industry will be discussed, and possibly 
further recommendations will be advised. 

The officers of the conference are: Edward 
Pierce Hulse, directing chairman; Hon. George 
H. Carter, J. J. Deviny, and Prof. George A. 
Stetson, honorary chairmen; Alfred E. Han- 
son, general chairman, and Floyd E. Wilder 
and William D. Hall, vice-chairmen. The ses- 
sion chairmen and presiding officers will be 
chosen from the participating organizations. 

Well known authorities included in the pro- 
gram, and their subjects, are as follows: Wil- 
liam H. Carrier, the president of the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
speaking on “Air Conditioning for Printing” ; 
Dr. Ralph H. McKee, Department of Chemi- 
cal Engineering, Columbia University, speak- 
ing on “Paper Pulp From Hybrid Poplars: a 
Reforestation Remedy”; J. W. Rockefeller, 
Junior, of the Edgar C. Ruwe Company, New 
York City, talking on “Premakeready Meth- 
ods and Machines”; Summerfield Eney, Ju- 
nior, of the Champion Coated Paper Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio, speaking on “Paper and Ink 
Testing: Some Simple Tests and Their Appli- 
cation, and Some Troubles and the Remedy” ; 
Robert A. Brown, of the Nashua Gummed and 
Coated Paper Company, Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire, speaking on “Ink Drying by Ozone and 
the Violet Ray”; William T. Timmons, presi- 
dent of the Lead Mould Electrotype Foundry, 
Incorporated, of New York City, speaking on 
“Electrotype Plates Versus Stereotype Printing 
Plates”; William Gamble, London, editor of 
“Penrose’s Annual,” speaking on “The Me- 
chanics of Photoengraving” ; George B. Drach, 
general manager of the Jersey City Printing 
Company, and Dr. A. Weisburg, of New York 
City, speaking on “The Chromium Plating of 
Plates and Slugs: Their Life and the Advan- 
tages”; Drs. P. J. Mulder and Joseph Razek, 
Physics Department, University of Columbia, 
speaking on “Measuring Color and the Use of 
the Spectrophotometer in Determining and 
Matching Shades”; Friedrich Sachs, represen- 
tative of Heinrich Renck, Germany, speaking 
on “The Renck Process.” 

Membership in any of the associations in- 
cluded in the conference is not essential for an 
invitation to the conference, as it is open to all 
connected with the industry. 





Will Sell Books by “Sampling” 

A plan to sell books by providing “samples” 
of many books all within one cover is about to 
make its initial bow. This book, to be titled 
“The Book Show,” will contain sample chap- 
ters from twenty-one books selected from the 
spring lists of ten publishers, as follows: Farrar 
& Rinehart; Harper & Brothers; Vanguard 
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Press; E. P. Dutton & Company; Coward. 
McCann, Incorporated; Century Company; 
Covici-Friede, Incorporated; Doubleday, Do- 
ran & Company, Incorporated; Claude Ken- 
dall, and Yale University Press. 

Platt-Forbes, Incorporated, the New York 
City advertising agency, is publishing “The 
Book Show,” which is to be distributed, to the 
extent of about six hundred copies, to book- 
sellers throughout the country. Included in the 
book is a slip entitling the reader to a discount 
of 25 cents on the purchase of any book repre- 
sented in this volume, and these coupons are 
redeemable at face value at the New York City 
office of “The Book Show.” 





Bernhard Gothic Light Italic 
and Extra Heavy 

The American Type Founders Company an- 
nounces two new type faces in the Bernhard 
Gothic family: the Light Italic and the Extra 
Heavy. The former is available in thirteen 
sizes from six- to seventy-two-point ; the lat- 
ter may be secured in ten sizes from twelve- to 
seventy-two-point. A circular showing speci- 
men lines in either of these faces may be had 
by writing direct to the American Type Foun- 
ders Company at 300 Communipaw Avenue, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 





Reeves With Allied Paper Mills 
as Chicago Sales Manager 
Allied Paper Mills, of Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
announces that Courtney H. Reeves has been 
appointed sales manager of the Chicago office, 
with headquarters at 2307 Daily News Building. 





Death of M. M. Beck 


M. M. Beck, recognized as one of the oldest 
newspapermen in America in age as well as 
in years of service, died on February 3 at Hol- 
ton, Kansas, at the age of ninety-two years. In 
1875 Mr. Beck founded the Holton Recorder, 
and he served as its editor until a few days be- 
fore his death. He is survived by two sons— 
one of whom is E. S. Beck, managing editor of 
the Chicago Tribune—and three daughters. 





Ideal Roller and Manufacturing 
Company Handling Sales 

Announcement was made on February 1 that 
the Ideal Roller and Manufacturing Company 
would from that time on handle the sales and 
servicing of its products through its own sales 
and service organization. As an accommoda- 
tion to its customers, however, the Interna- 
tional Printing Ink Corporation is accepting 
orders for rollers for transmittal to the Ideal 
Roller afid Manufacturing Company. 





Chicago Commercial Printers Seek 
Aid of Paper Concerns 


A resolution urging the paper manufacturers 
and dealers to assist Chicago commercial print- 
ers in stimulating the sale of high-grade paper 
by making such stock available in lots of less 
than one ream was adopted by the Job Print- 
ers Association, Chicago, at its annual meeting 
on January 21. Substitution of cheaper papers 
by unethical printers, and the high penalty on 
broken packages, were among the factors dis- 
cussed in support of the suggested change. Offi- 
cers elected were as follows: president, Max 
Leonhardt ; vice-president, Herman Outland; 
secretary, William Ellerding. 
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Kellogg and Dolliver Speak Before 
Minnesota Editorial Group 

Frank B. Kellogg, former secretary of state 
and winner of the Nobel Peace Prize for 1930, 
and George B. Dolliver, president of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, were among the 
important speakers appearing before the sixty- 
fourth annual convention of the Minnesota 
Editorial Association, meeting in St. Paul on 


January 23 and 24. The commercial power of 
Minnesota was indelibly impressed upon Presi- 
dent Dolliver on this occasion by means of a 
vast array of gifts every one of which had been 
produced in that important state. 

Officers elected by the association for the en- 
suing year are as follows: president, Grove 
Wills; first vice-president, D. M. Coughlin; 
second vice-president, Harold Barker; third 
vice-president, Frank Bargen. 


Linotype News Front-Page Makeup 
Cause of Much Discussion 

The new front-page makeup of The Linotype 
News, whether one approves of it or frowns 
upon it, has certainly centered the attention of 
innumerable newspaper publishers upon the 
front-page makeup of their own publications, 
and thereby has proved of genuine value. The 
style presented by the News is strongly fa- 
vored by some and enthusiastically disliked 
by others. Publishers who have not yet seen 
this style of makeup should ask the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company to put their names 
on its mailing list so that they will receive The 
Linotype News regularly. 


Death of Frank P. Bennett 


Frank P. Bennett, president of Frank P. Ben- 
nett, Incorporated, Boston, publisher of the 
American Wool and Cotton Reporter and the 
United States Investor, died on February 9 at 
the age of seventy-eight years. He was at one 
time managing editor of the Boston Commer- 
cial Bulletin and later held the same position 
with the Boston Advertiser. In 1887 Mr. Ben- 
nett established the American Wool and Cot- 
ton Reporter, and four years later he founded 
the United States Investor, both of these prov- 
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ing to be highly successful publications. He is 
survived by three sons, who will continue to 
conduct the business of the company. 


Past Presidents’ Night Staged 
by Los Angeles Craftsmen 
The Los Angeles Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen carried out a most enjoyable and 
successful program for its January meeting, 


which was known as Past Presidents’ Night. 
All of the eight past presidents were in atten- 
dance, and each one, as he was introduced by 
Chairman A. B. McCallister, was presented 
with a certificate of life membership in the or- 


LOS ANGELES CLUB OF 
PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTSMEN 


wry 


} Ghis is to Certify that ~ 
HARRY T. WATSON 


M. 


USL bi nadebae 


Kherhug Yuriy © 
Hagin homweh 


Reproduction (reduced) of life-membership certifi- 
cate given each Los Angeles past president 


ganization. The eight past presidents, in order 
of their terms of office, are as follows: Fred 
Hantke, Frank Rodell, Volney James, H. Louis 
Haynes, John Hilliard, Wood Glover, H. F. 
Edwards, and Harry Watson. 
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Bulletin Officiel Publishes Its 
Special de Luxe Number 
The Bulletin Officiel des Maitres Imprimeurs, 
published at 7 Rue Suger, Paris, is issuing a 
special 300-page number having 60 inserts in 
several colors and produced by various proc- 
esses, and also about 100 pages of typographic 
specimens set by some of the finest printers of 
Paris and the provinces. Six thousand copies of 


this number are printed, and it is said that the 
edition is generally exhausted almost imme- 
diately after publication. This number is priced 
at 70 francs in France and 85 francs to foreign 
purchasers. Requests for copies, accompanied 
by the proper payment (your banker will give 
you the rate of exchange), should be addressed 
to the publication as shown above. 


Weiss Type Face Made Available 
by Bauer Type Foundry 


The Bauer Type Foundry, Incorporated, of 
235 East Forty-fifth Street, New York City, 
announces that the Weiss type family may now 
be secured by printers. Sample sheets will be 
gladly furnished upon request. 


M.C. Cole General Manager of 
Southworth Company 

The Southworth Machine Company, of Port- 
land, Maine, announces that Melville C. Cole, 
sales manager of that company for a number 
of years, has been appointed general manager. 
Mr. Cole is very widely and favorably known 
throughout the printing industry. 


Herbick & Held Company Absorbs 
Seneca Offset Corporation 

The Herbick & Held Printing Company, of 
Pittsburgh, has purchased the Seneca Offset 
Corporation of that city, leading producer of 
high-grade offset lithography. The entire per- 
sonnel of the Seneca company is to be retained. 
Work will be started very shortly on an ad- 
dition to the Herbick & Held plant, thus in- 
creasing the facilities of what was already the 
largest printing plant in western Pennsylvania. 
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Mergenthaler Introduces New Faces 
in Granjon and Scotch Roman 
The Mergenthaler Linotype Company has 
brought out Granjon Bold—a companion face 
to popular Granjon—in eight-, ten-, eleven-, 
twelve-, and fourteen-point sizes. The Granjon 


THIS is a specimen of 12 Point 
Granjon in combination with 
Granjon BOLD 


HERE is a brief showing of 11 
Point Scotch No. 2 in combina- 
tion with Italic and SMALL CAPS 


Bold, which is available on the same matrices 
in combination with the regular Granjon, is 
recommended for book, magazine, catalog, and 
program work, and for display advertising. 

Scotch No. 2 is the new cutting of the old 
favorite, Scotch Roman. The undue blackness 
of the old capitals has been removed, and a 
closer fitting has been achieved. This face, with 
italic and small caps, is available in eight-, 
nine-, ten-, and eleven-point sizes. 


American Steel Chase Company 
Has Stitcher Department 

The American Steel Chase Company, Incor- 
porated, of 122 Centre Street, New York City, 
announces that it has established a department 
of wire-stitching machinery under the able su- 
pervision of A. F. Fischer, who is thoroughly 
qualified to administer such a department with 
satisfaction to every customer. Mr. Fischer’s 
wide and expert experience with wire-stitching 
equipment includes eight years of service with 
the Latham Machinery Company. The Ameri- 
can Steel Chase Company is now sending out 
a most practical wall hanger illustrating and 
analyzing fourteen frequent examples of im- 
proper stitches, and will be glad to send one of 
these helpful hangers to anyone desiring it. 

The American company also wishes to an- 
nounce that it has been appointed sole selling 
agent in its territory for the products of the 
New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine Company. 


Printing-Education Conference 
Is Scheduled for June 

Plans are already under way for the tenth 
Annual Conference on Printing Education, and 
the sessions take place at New York Univer- 
sity, June 22 to 25. The past three conferences 
have been held at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, but at the annual meeting 
of the U. T. A. Committee on Education it 
was decided that the 1931 conference should 
be conducted at New York University, which 
offers degree courses in printing. 

This year the conference will occupy four 
days instead of three. The morning sessions 
will be devoted to addresses and discussions. 
A dinner meeting will be held, probably on the 
evening of the second day. Afternoons will be 
given over to visits to representative printing 
plants, schools of printing, and other institu- 
tions of interest to the printing teachers. Trips 
through the museum, library, and plant of the 
American Type Founders Company in Jersey 
City, and the plant of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company in Brooklyn, are among those 
already definitely scheduled. 

The committee in charge of the preliminary 
arrangements and program of the conference 
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is as follows: Dean E. Raymond Bossange, 
Miss Jean Barr, and Otto W. Fuhrmann, of 
New York University ; John Clyde Oswald, of 
the New York Employing Printers Associa- 
tion; Harry L. Gage, Bartlett-Orr Press, New 
York City; Frank K. Phillips, manager, Edu- 
cation Department, American Type Founders 
Company, Jersey City ; Prof. David Gustafson, 
head of the Department of Printing of Car- 
negie Institute of Technology; J. Henry Hol- 
loway, principal, the Central Printing Trades 
Continuation School of New York City; F. W. 
Williams, director, the New York School for 
Printers’ Apprentices; Laurance B. Siegfried, 
the editor of The American Printer; Ernest F. 
Trotter, editor of Printing; Roy L. Mangum, 
editor of the New York Printing News ; Fred J. 
Hartman, director, Department of Education, 
United Typothetae of America. 
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Service of Northfield News Staff 
Totals About Two Centuries 

The fifteen members of the operating staff of 
the Northfield (Minn.) News have served that 
publication for a period of time totaling 197% 
years, or nearly two centuries. Herman Roe, 
publisher of the News, and who is also field 
director for the National Editorial Association, 
has been with the News for 20% years. Ole 
Grove, pressman, has a service record of 40 
years; Joseph L. Gannon, superintendent, 27 
years; O. N. Calef, operator, 26 years; E. N. 
Roster, advertising manager, 22 years; Arne 
Winger, operator, 1914 years; Carl L. Weicht, 
editor, 114 years; and the service of the re- 
maining eight employes ranges from 9% years 
down to half a year. The Northfield News staff 
may well be proud of this record of splendid 
service for a splendid publication. 
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New Developments in Field 
of Printers’ Equipment 


A NEW INDIVIDUAL CONTROL, known as type 
H, has been brought out by the Bahnson Com- 
pany, manufacturer of humidifying equipment. 
This individual control is actuated by the type 
of element utilized in the master control made 
by this company. The control is set to approxi- 
mately the proper relative humidity by means 
of the adjusting screw, after which this screw 
is clamped in place by the set screw. After this 
preliminary adjustment the relative humidity 














The new Bahnson type H individ- 
ual control has the same kind of 
element as the master control 


is regulated either up or down by means of a 
key fitting into a recess in the bottom of the 
control. Maximum feed is regulated by an ori- 
fice screw furnished in such size as necessary 
for obtaining the desired maximum amount of 
evaporation. Monel metal, phosphor bronze, 
brass, copper, and rubber are used for various 
parts of the control in order to eliminate dan- 
ger of rusting. Additional information regard- 
ing this humidifying control may be secured 
by writing a letter to the Bahnson Company in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

A VIBRATING BRAYER FOUNTAIN for use with 
color plates, tint plates, halftones, and heavy 
forms run on Chandler & Price presses has 
been announced by the Chandler & Price Com- 
pany. The new fountain is manufactured in 
three sizes, as follows: 10 by 15, 12 by 18, and 
14% by 22 inches. Complete information re- 
garding his product may be had by addressing 
a letter to the Chandler & Price Company in 
care of THe INLAND PRINTER. 


A NEW MATERIAL RACK for the accommoda- 
tion of large quantities of spacing material, 
sorts, and type has been introduced by Conti- 
nental Typefounders of Chicago, Incorporated. 
This type of rack, which is known as Conti- 
nental Revolvo, is built in independent tiered 
sections which revolve in either direction, thus 
allowing several men to withdraw material at 
the same time without interference. The racks, 
though occupying a floor space only 28 inches 
square, will accommodate more than a ton of 
material. They can be furnished in units to fit 
the needs of any plant. Other facts may be ob- 
tained by writing to Continental Typefounders 
of Chicago in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


AN ADJUSTABLE GRIPPER said to dispose of 
register and wrinkle difficulties has been intro- 
duced by the Adjustable Gripper Company, 
Incorporated. The gripper collar is set perma- 
nently on the gripper bar, and gripper blades 
are replaced by merely loosening two nuts in- 
stead of replacing the entire piece. The gripper 
blade can be quickly adjusted to “bites” vary- 
ing from is to ¥s inch. The new gripper can 
be applied to all types of cylinder presses. For 
Kelly presses an extra gripper is used to hold 


Adjustable gripper for elimination 
of register and static troubles 


the paper in the center of the cylinder, nine 
grippers being utilized instead of eight. The 
blades can be cut to any width at the lower 
end so as to allow rules to print at the extreme 
ends of cylinders. For further information ad- 
dress the Adjustable Gripper Company in care 
of Tue INLAND PRINTER. 


A NEW VANDERCOOK PROOF PRESS has just 
been brought out by Vandercook & Sons. This 
model, which is known as No. 315, has a print- 
ing surface 15 by 24% inches in size—large 
enough to handle most work, and yet not so 





TWENTY-ONE LINOTYPE-SET BOOKS IN THE “FIFTY BOOK” EXHIBIT 
A NEW HIGH TOTAL—INDICATIVE OF ECONOMICAL FINE COMPOSITION 


TOM O’BEDLAM AND HIS SONG 
Apellicon Press. Designed by Ricuarp W. 
Extts, printed by Georgian Press 

PRIZE POEMS—1913-1929 
Charles Boni Paper Books. Designed by 
Eimer Aber & RockweELt Kent, printed 
by Van Rees Press 


THE RETURN OF THE HERO 
Charles Boni Paper Books. Designed by 
Evmer Aber & RockweE tt Kent, printed 
by Van Rees Press 


THE CANTERBURY TALES OF 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER 
Covici, Friede, Inc. Designed by S. A. 
Jacoss, printed by Stratford Press, Inc. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
WRITINGS OF HENRY JAMES 
Coward-McCann, Inc. Designed by Cart 
PurincTon Rot.ns, printed by 
E. L. Hitpretu & Co. 


THE TRADER’S WIFE 


Coward-McCann, Inc. Designed by Wer- 
NER Heimer, printed by Van Rees Press 


GENTLEMEN UP 
Derrydale Press. Designed by Eucrne V. 
ConnetT, printed by Derrydale Press 


RUDOLPH AND AMINA 
John Day Company. Designed by Morris 
CoLMaN, printed by Quinn & Boden 


VIRGIL AND OTHER LATIN POETS 
Ginn and Company. Designed by Ginn 
Trcunicat Division, printed by 
Athenzum Press 


THE SOUTHERN MINES OF 
CALIFORNIA 
Grabhorn Press. Designed by Eowin 
Grasuorn, printed by Grabhorn Press 


HORNS IN VELVET 


Harbor Press. Designed by Joun S. Fass, 
printed by Harbor Press 
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APPLES BE RIPE 
Harcourt, Brace & Company. Designed by 
Rosert S. Josrpuy, printed by Quinn & 
Boden 

THE ENGLISH DICTIONARIE OF 1623 
Huntington Press. Designed by MEtvin 
H. Loos, printed by William Edwin Rudge 


THE GRAND NATIONAL—1839-1930 
Huntington Press. Designed by MEtvin 
H. Loos, printed by William Edwin Rudge 

THE NARRATIVE OF ARTHUR 

GORDON PYM 
Limited Editions Club, Designed by Frep 
ANTHOENSEN, printed by Southworth Press 


MARYLAND SILVERSMITHS— 

1715-1830 
Lord Baltimore Press. Designed by Huco 
DatsHeter, printed by Lord Baltimore 
Press 

CONNECTICUT CLOCKMAKERS OF 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
Edwin Valentine Mitchell. Designed by 
Rosert S. Josepuy, printed by J. J. Little 
& Ives Co. 

BEAU BRUMMELL 
Rimington & Hooper. Designed by W. A. 
Dwiceins, printed by William E. Rudge 


PAPERMAKING THROUGH 

THE EIGHTEEN CENTURIES 
William Edwin Rudge. Designed by 
Frepertc Warp, printed by William Ed- 
win Rudge 

AN ELEGY WRITTEN IN A 

COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD 
Southworth Press. Designed by Frep An- 
THOENSEN, printed by Southworth Press 

MACHU PICCHU—A CITADEL 

OF THE INCAS 
Yale University Press. Designed by Carx 
Purincton Ro.tins, printed by 
E. L. Hildreth & Co. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 


SAN FRANCISCO, CHICAGO, NEW ORLEANS 


LINOTYPED IN THE GRANJON SERIES 
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large as to handicap its speed and simplicity 
of operation. An operator can produce twenty- 
five copies a minute without difficulty. The 
outstanding features of this proof press are its 
semi-automatic delivery, convenient sheet feed, 
double cylinder trip, rigid impression, and im- 
proved ink distribution and gripper action. 
Placing the stock pile on a table directly above 
the cylinder, the operator lifts a sheet off the 
pile and drops it to the feedboard guides with 
only a slight motion of the hand. The delivery 
brings the printed sheet to his hand while it is 
still at the point where he released the sheet to 
be printed, and only a short motion is required 
in placing the printed sheet on the delivery 
pile. The cylinder trip and inking system are 
the same as are now used on Nos. 320 and 325 
presses, and No. 315 also has the three-point 
suspension system. The whole impression strain 



















The new Vandercook proof press 


is carried on high-grade ball bearings. Addi- 
tional facts may be secured by writing to Van- 
dercook & Sons in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

NORTHWEST STEREOTYPE CASTING BOXES are 
being manufactured by the Northwest Type 
Foundry for printers who wish to reduce costs 
by making their own mats and casting their 
forms. These boxes are made in three bed sizes: 
814 by 12, 12 by 18, and 17% by 22 inches. 
Any Northwest casting box will cast any size 
of shell or type-high plate from the smallest 
cut to the full capacity of the machine if the 
bearers are laid on the mat margin to the de- 
sired size. The shell and type-high bearers and 

















One model of the Northwest casting box 
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New two-color rotary letterpress No. 48 TD, being introduced by the Harris-Seybold-Potter Company 


full equipment are furnished with every ma- 
chine. Additional information sought on these 
casting boxes may be obtained by addressing a 
letter to the Northwest Type Foundry in care 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





A TWO-COLOR ROTARY LETTERPRESS scheduled 
to produce 43 by 59 two-color sheets for pub- 
lications at the rate of 2,700 an hour with the 
press operating at 3,500 impressions has been 
introduced by the Harris-Seybold-Potter Com- 
pany. This new press, known as the Harris 

















No. 48 TD, has one impression cylinder for 
each color, and the makeready for each color 
is done upon its own impression cylinder. The 
sheet starts at the suction pile feeder and ad- 
vances to the registering mechanism by means 
of a roller table. Then it is side-registered and 
fed into a feed cylinder by means of the pat- 
ented Harris feed-roll mechanism, which will 
achieve accurate register at any press speed. 
The plate cylinders are grooved for attaching 
plates with safety registering. The inker is de- 
signed for heavy type forms, halftone detail, 
and solids. The delivery is of the receding-pile 
type. Complete details regarding this press 
may be had by writing to the Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Company, care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 








The Sas-Fortuna book-covering machine operates at a rate of up to 1,400 an hour 





THE SAS-FORTUNA BOOK-COVERING MACHINE, 
for the automatic and rapid paper-covering of 
books, catalogs, magazines, etc., is being intro- 
duced in the United States and Canada by 
W. A. Schuyler. This machine capably handles 
such material in thicknesses of from zs to 114 
inches, and in sizes of from 3% by 5% to 10% 
by 15 inches, and has a production rate of up 
to 1,400 an hour. The rotating table, which 
accommodates eight books or whatever is to 
be covered, performs its work in eight opera- 
tions, the table moving one-eighth of a com- 












plete turn for every operation. The operator 
inserts the books; the glue bar presses glue 
against the back of the book and to some ex- 
tent between the sections; the glue sets; the 
cover stack, on which the flat covers are piled, 
presses against the book on the clamp above; 
again the glue sets; a bar from below presses 
the cover against the back of the book; once 
more the glue sets, and the finished books are 
conveyed to the delivery table. The machine 
is easily adjusted for a change in the size or the 
thickness of the work to be handled. An elec- 
tric motor operates this machine, and the glue 
is heated electrically. Additional information 
may be secured by writing to W. A. Schuyler 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading ‘‘Situations Wanted,’ 50 cents 
per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents per line; mini- 
mum $1.50. Count ten words to the line, address to be counted. Price the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The 
insertion of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of month preceding 
publication not guaranteed. We cannot send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free 
to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired. 











BOOKS & SYSTEMS 





BOOKS ON PRINTING AT REDUCED PRICES—Orcutt: Book in Italy, Ltd. 

(15.00) 7.50; Printing of Today (8.50) 3.95; Puterschein: Paraphs, Ltd. 
signed (7.50) 2.00; The Woodcut, No. III (5.00) 3.50; Specimen of Several 
Sorts of Letter Given to the Univ. by Dr. John Fell, Oxford, 1693 (10.00) 5.00; 
Pattern Papers, Curwen Press, (16.00) 7.50. And many others. Send for Bargain 
List. Thomas Jefferson: Best Letters ($2.50) free with any $5.00 cash purchase. 
PEABODY BOOK SHOP, 913 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It aims 
to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters relating 
to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited and 
prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Advertising Council of Chicago; New York Em- 
ploying Printers’ Association; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; 
Printers’ Supplymen’s Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce; 
Chicago Business Papers Association; Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal is 
received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers will 
avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by remitting 
promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—-To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and fifty 
cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, five dollars 
per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.—~—Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send letters 
of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 
Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an advertising 
medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its columns 
and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, it is the 
cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Advertisements to 
secure insertion in the issue of any month should reach this office not later than 
the fifteenth of the month preceding. 

In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, adver- 
tising devices, and all cash-with-order goods are required to satisfy the manage- 
ment of this journal of their intention to fulfill honestly the offers in the adver- 
tisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised must accom- 
pany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 

RaitHpy, LAwrENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

RaITHBY, LawreENcE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. c. England. 

PENROSE & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Bilgrim Streets =. Circus, London, 
E. C., England. 

Arex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney, and Ade- 
laide, Australia. 

Arex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. Write & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. Catmets, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JoHN Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban, and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

A. OupsHooRN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 


THE PRINTER’S PAPER COST FINDER saves more than half your time 
figuring paper: any ream weight, any price per pound, any number sheets. 
Information free. FITCH BROS., Central City, Nebr. 





BOOKS & SYSTEMS for printers and publishers. Send 2c postage for illustrated 
catalog. PORTE PUBLISHING CO., Salt Lake City, Utah. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE--Commercial printing plant in city of 7,000, established 20 years, 

doing a good business; will invoice about $6,500; corner lot with office build- 
ing and dwelling included, $10.000; $4,000 or $5,000 will handle; reason-——wish 
to retire from business. J. A. ENOCHS, Puyallup, Wash. 





FOR SALE—Three-press print shop, complete equipment and well extabilis hed 
paying business, but death in organization makes sale desirable. M. E. 
SADDLER, 4053 First St., San Diego, Cal. 





FOR SALE—Fine Linotype school, making net profit yearly of more than 
$7,000; take $20,000 cash to handle; owner can pay out in 36 months from 
profits earned. M 361. 








FOR SALE 





MODERN USED EQUIPMENT—We recommend buying our machinery ‘‘fac- 
tory rebuilt”; however, many good firms buy our machinery repaired or just 
“as is’; Miehle presses in practically all sizes, 1- and 2-color; from trade deals 
we have a few inexpensive presses for newspaper work; large stock of Miller 
units, Gordons, perforators, punches, stitchers, saws, proof presses, round corner 
machines, folders, shears, ane presses, chases, patent bases, lever and power 
paper eres 14% by 2 & P. automatic press; 17 by 22 Style B Kelly 
Presses; > by 4 inch Pen die press; Model E Harris envelope press; Model 
15 ee (te arm box stitcher; Berry multiple paper drill; 13 by 19 and 14 by 
22 Colts; three 56-inch Miehles at reasonable prices for 7- and 8-column quarto 
newspapers. Complete line of New Equipment and Printers’ Supplies. Three 
nearly new two-color Miehles, sizes 70, 62, and 56 inches, with Dexter Suction 
Pile Feeders. Also two 5-0 65-inch two-color presses with Cross Feeders and ex- 
tension deliveries, price, each $7,500; they have been doing fine work in high- 
grade Illinois plant; can show running. Buy yers in Central Territory, write for 
particulars. THE WANNER COMPANY, 716 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





FOR SALE—Two No. 4 Miehle cylinder presses, with Johnson roller racks at- 

tached, $1,200 each; one 36-inch Seybold-Dayton cutter, $700; one 49-inch 
Holyoke cutter, $600; one No. 40 Crosby die stamping press; one label die- 
cutting machine; all in A-1 condition. Marble top imposing stones, wood type 
stands, type, chases, Unique patent bases, etc. MERCHANTS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





FOR SALE 
various styles and sizes; 
PANY, 261 Broadway, New York City; 


We offer used Kidder rollfeed bed and platen and rotary presses of 
your inquiries solicited. GIBBS-BROWER COM- 
166 W. Jackson Blvd., C hicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE—One Kidder 12 by 29 roll feed bed and platen press with automatic 
slitting and re-wind; will sell at a sacrifice; reason for selling due to having 
lost this class of work. McCOURT LABEL CABINET CO., Bradford, Pa. 





LUDLOW, electric pot, 6- and 12-point molds, 3 cabinets, 51 fonts and rule-form 
matrices, 14 sticks, $2,350; saw with mitering attachments. $100; 12 by 18 
Golding, complete, $175; all in A-1 condition. PUBLIC PRESS, Chicago. 





BOOK BINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book sewing machines; 
also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CO., 727 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





One Model K 21 Cleveland folding machine with continuous feed 
like new; can be seen running. M 377. 


FOR SALE 
and motor equipment; 





FOR SALE—12-inch Domore cmbossing machine; used but very little; will sell 


cheap. QUEEN ANNE STATIONERY CO., Louisville, Ky. 








FOR SALE—38-inch Dexter paper cutter. M 346. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen 








Megill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 


Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 


VISE GRIP. poten Used for 
any Stock. $2.50 set of 3. 
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HELP WANTED 


THE INLAND PRINTER 





Bindery 





WANTED—Working manager for job bindery in small city in southern Cali- 

fornia, on basis salary and percentage profits, or moderate investment, as 
preferred; shop is well established and has usual modern equipment, including 
ruling, folding and Smyth sewing machine; good opportunity for capable man 
broadly experienced in bindery operations. Write full description yourself and 
your experience, and state salary required. M 376. 





Executive 





EXECUTIVE to take charge of sales; a successful corporation with ample 

financial resources desires to secure the services of an experienced executive; 
must be energetic, familiar with the printing ink business and capable of organiz- 
ing extensive sales department. Write in detail. All replies held strictly confi- 
dential. M 357. 





Salesman 





SALESMAN—High-grade man, now employed selling better class of printing, 

can add to his income with very little extra effort by representing medium- 
sized folding carton manufacturer located in New Jersey, twenty minutes from 
Canal Street and Broadway, New York City; thorough codperation and protec- 
tion given to right man. M 366. 








INSTRUCTION 


MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL—World’s best and one of the oldest; fine inter- 
types and linotypes, good building and surroundings; practical course at big 
school, $10 per week; correspondence course, with keyboard, $28; anyone de- 
sirous of increasing speed or taking up linotype or intertype operation or mech- 
anism, write for free catalog. MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


Bindery 








BINDERY FOREMAN, competent in all branches, pamphlet to full bound, 

catalogs, edition, blank books, forwarding, finishing, stamping; thoroughly 
understands Cleveland, Dexter and Brown folders; efficient executive strictly 
reliable man; takes position anywhere. M 359. 





Composing Room 





COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN—Practical printer with 28 years’ experience; 

exceptional knowledge of every branch, including monotype, linotype and 
layout; have worked as compositor, mono operator and foreman; at present 
foreman of 11-machine trade plant; reliable, efficient and dependable; go any- 
where; would consider position as monotype operator. M 369. 





MONOTYPE KEYBOARD or combination operator desires position; ex-service 

man with about 10 years’ trade and commercial plant experience, fast and 
accurate on the keyboard; can adiust and repair both machines; married, 35 
years old and can report for work within a week or ten days. M 360. 





LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE OPERATOR; 1700 lines; newspaper and trade plant 

experience; 6 years on machines; capable of fixing all trouble; clean proofs; 
married; 27 years of age; excellent references; wish to locate permanently. 
OPERATOR, 606 W. Central Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 





YOUNG MAN, 26 years old, desires position with progressive firm; his expe- 
riences are as follows: 4 years as compositor, graduate from Carnegie Tech, 

2 years as a layout man; wishes to get position with firm that has opportunity 

for 2 man of this experience. M 370. 

MONOTYPE COMBINATION keyboard and caster operator wants position as 
combination operator or casterman; 6 years’ experience; competent. MONO- 

TYPE OPERATOR, 18 Potomac St., Dayton, Ohio. 

MONOTYPE KEYBOARD OPERATOR—Just through the Philadelphia school ; 
12 years’ experience at the case; willing to work at both; 30 years old; 

single. M 364. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR, 22, one year experience, 4500 ems; 
small newspaper preferred; moderate wage. M 363. 














COMPOSITOR—In 5th year, steady, willing worker; commercial, job; prefer 
New Jersey; seeks job with future. M 367. 





YOUNG STONEMAN desires position; four years’ experience on classes C and 
D work. M 365. 








Executives 





SUPERINTENDENT—General working foreman; can make a good business 

better, improve production, reduce costs, deal with customers, handle type, 
ink, paper intelligently; dependable fast worker seeking immediate change; go 
anywhere; experience covers hand composition, foreman, mark-up, layout, 
make-up, imposition, presswork, proofs—first to final—estimating, general pro- 
duction supervision and plant management; middle age; American; member 
Grotto, Consistory, etc. M 291. 


MANAGER, PRODUCTION MANAGER, SUPERINTENDENT-—A seasoned 

executive of wide experience and proven ability invites correspondence from 
party interested in securing services of printing plant executive with enviable 
record of accomplishment; complete details to interested principal who can use 
man away above the average; accustomed to handling large volume. M 374. 








March, 1931 


HIGH-GRADE EXECUTIVE with years of practical experience in plant and 

office; know plant and office management, estimating, sales, production, buy- 
ing, cost systems; have had complete management of business; production man- 
ager of plants doing around a million a year business; a young man who can 
produce results. M 271. 


EXECUTIVE—SALESMAN—12 years’ experience printing, advertising and 
allied businesses; thoroughly familiar all branches; interested in proposition 

involving nominal salary and commission or profit-sharing agreement based on 

results; now connected in middle west where control some accounts. M 358. 


GOOD ALLROUND PRINTING EXECUTIVE with wide and varied experience 
in Canada and United States; competent, trustworthy, reliable, practical 
man; booklet, catalog and color work; water color; A-1 typographer. M 354. 











PRINTING EXECUTIVE, experienced as foreman and superintendent in pro- 
ducing high-grade color, catalog, publication and edition printing; married; 
available at once. M 379. 





ESTIMATOR, production man, superintendent wants position; have U.T.A. pro- 
duction records; will give practical demonstration in estimating. Write for 
particulars. M 336. 





Manager and Superintendent 





SUPERINTENDENT OR PRODUCTION MANAGER with wide and practical 
experience in all departments and office of magazine, book, catalog and com- 
mercial plants doing a yearly business up to two million dollars; of unusual 
ability, capable of taking entire charge, can and will produce results; splendid 
references furnished; Christian, American, married, 42 years of age. M 356. 





Office 


DO YOUR COST RECORDS prevent needless expense and reduce cost or just 
distribute and regret them? Perhaps I can help you. M 368. 








Pressroom 





CYLINDER PRESSROOM EXECUTIVE, now employed, desires to make a 

change; 25 years’ experience on all grades of halftone and color, magazine 
and commercial printing, single and two-color presses; mix colors, O.K. positions; 
good habits and dependable. M 373. 





WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER?—I have rare and exceptional experience; 12 

years as pressman and 11 years as color proofer in photo-engraving; married; 
anywhere in North America, including Mexico; union. EDWARD RITCHIE, 
70 West 83d St., New York City. 





SUPERINTENDENT WEB PRESSROOM—Publication, catalog; qualified to 
handle color quality and production; go anywhere with reputable house; high- 
est references furnished as to ability and aggressiveness; available April 1. M 371. 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN on singles and two-color, above the average, wishes 
to get in touch with some firm doing good halftone and color work; 12 years’ 
experience, 3 years with one firm; steady; age 34; will go anywhere. M 375. 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN, 12 years’ experience on singles and two colors, run- 
ning black and white and process, desires steady situation; married and re- 
liable; good references. M 352. 





SITUATION WANTED—Pressroom foreman; working executive, commercial, 
halftone, publication, process color and water color. Correspondence invited. 


M 378. 





Representative 





AMBITIOUS YOUNG MAN, practical knowledge of printing and advertising, 

will act as New Zealand representative for manufacturers; salary and com- 
mission basis; send proposition. WARWICK BOCK, 19 Russell Street, Christ- 
church, New Zealand. 





Salesman 





SALES EXECUTIVE, who thinks in terms of increased business; has been a 

hard-hitting manager in organizing a sales department and gets out and works 
himself; experienced in the creation of direct-mail advertising and knows how to 
apply creative ideas to the sale of printing; knows the printing business and 
estimating; twenty-two years’ experience. M 199. 





Typographer 





EXPERT MODERN TYPOGRAPHER wants engagement as foreman in Chi- 

cago office; expert in modern typography; 10 years’ successful experience as 
foreman on publications and ad typography; has tact and ability to codperate 
with associates and customers; A-1 references; union. M 267. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





WANTED—17 by 22 Colt’s Armory type press, also box stitcher; must be in 
first-class condition and cheap for cash. BOX 249, Sherbrooke, Quebec, Can. 





WANTED—Tag machine, any model; must be capable making and printing two 
sides, patching, eyeletting regular and large size tags. M 362. 








WANTED—Miehle cylinder, bed size 39 by 52 or 35 by 50; state serial number 
and lowest price for cash. M 372. 














Doyle’s Brilliant Gold Ink 
Doyle’s Setswell Compound 





Dissipate Static .. DOYLE ELECTRIC SHEET HEATER. . Prevent Offset 
Conquer Lint.. DOYLE VACUUM SHEET CLEANER .. Conquer Dirt 


J. E. DOYLE COMPANY 
310 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, Ohie 


Doyle’s Liquid Reducer 
Doyle’s Fast Dryer 
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Mailing Cartons 





Air-Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 





UTILITY HUMIDIZERS have outsold all other makes combined in the print- 
ing trade of New York City. Also oxidizers, neutralizers, and safety gas and 
electric heaters. UTILITY HUMIDIZER CO., 239 Centre St., New York. 


WHEELWRIGHT SAFEWAY MAILERS. Envelopes or laminated _boxboard; 
superlative protection in transit. Send for prices. SAFEWAY SALES CORP., 
126 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Metai Feeders 





B. OFFEN & C Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet 
entitled ‘AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY CONTROL. 


METAL FEEDERS for composing machines. ALFRED W. CHANNING, Inc., 
Valley Stream, N. Y. Manufacturers of the improved Simplex metal feeder. 





Balers 


Metal Furnaces 





ECONOMY BALER CO., Ann Arbor, Mich., U. S. A. Manufacturers of Econ- 
omy baling presses, a press for every purpose. Send for circular. 


METAL FURNACES, Linotype, Monotype, etc. ALFRED W. CHANNING, 
Inc., Valley Stream, N. Y. Manufacturers of the Supreme metal furnace. 





AVAILABLE in six sizes, fully guaranteed. Will ship on order thirty days’ trial. 
BUSINESS MEN’S PAPER PRESS CO., Wayland, Mich. 





Bookbinding Machinery 


Numbering Machines a 





TYPOGRAPHIC HAND and Special. THE AMERICAN NUMBERING MA- 
CHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Branch, 123 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 





BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINES for library, job and edition binderies; 

catalog publisher; blank book, stationery, ool supply, tablet and paper 
box manufacturers. Descriptive circulars and stripped samples on request. THE 
BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO., Topeka, Kan. 





Brass Rule 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Overlay Process for Halftones 


CHALK OVERLAY PROCESS dissolves no acids; simple, practical. Free 
som etc. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 579 Ravenswood Circle, Wau- 
watosa, Wis. 











Brass Type 


FREE MANUAL ‘‘How to Make Chalk Overlays.” A. M. COLLINS MFG. 
CO., 1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Paper Cutters 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Bronzing Machines 


Patents—Trade Marks 





LACO FLAT BRONZING MACHINES with 9-time dusting, 4-time rubbing 
and double-action cleaning apparatus, built by LACO MASCHINEN- 
FABRIK, Paul Tschentscher, Leipzig W 33, Postfach 55, Germany. 


PROTECT your inventions and trade marks. Complete information sent free 
on request. LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 476 Ouray Bldg., Washington, 1) 





THE MILWAUKEE ffat-bed bronzer can be used with any press. C. B. 
HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Calendar Pads 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Avenue, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest 
on the market; write for sample books and prices. 








Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
wa Chicago, Ill.; Eastern office, Chrysler Building, New York. Send for 
catalog 





JOHN ROYLE & SONS, Paterson, N. J. Routers, bevelers, saws, 
blocking specialties, router cutters; a line of quality. 


lining and 





Chalk Relief Overlay 


COLLINS ‘Oak Leaf” chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most convenient 

and the quickest methed of overlay known. Send for free manual ‘‘How to 
Make Chalk Overlays.” A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO., 1518 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Composing-Room Equipment—W ood and Steel 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
THE WANNER COMPANY—See Typefounders. 











Cylinder Presses 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Kelly Automatic jobber. 








Easels for Display Signs 


G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Plate Mounting System 





STEEL PLATE MOUNTING SYSTEM—the most durable, accurate and thor- 
- ough, ry Manufactured by UNIQUE STEEL BLOCK COMPANY, 
averly, N. 





Plateless Process Engraving and Embossing 





FLEXIBLE RAISING COMPOUNDS and raising machines for Embossed and 
Engraved effects. Manufactured by HUGO LACHENBRUCH, 18 Cliff 
Street, New York City. 





Price List for Printing 





PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog, Books and 
Systems for Printers, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





EASELS for display signs. STAND PAT EASEL CORP., 66-72 Canal Street, 


Lyons, N. Y 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, Chrysler Building, New York. Send for 


catalog. 








Electrotypers’ Supplies 


Printers’ Supplies 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








THE WANNER COMPANY—See Typefounders. 





Printing Material 








G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Printing Papers 








Embossing Composition 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534 by 
91% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


Chicago. 





Folding Machines—Automatic 


A COMPREHENSIVE LINE of fine papers for every printing need. DWIGHT 
BROS. PAPER CO., 626 S. Clark Street, Chicago, IIl. 
“Our Service will be Maintained” 





Printing Presses 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, stereo and mat- 
making machinery; flat-bed presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 





RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM, 615 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gold Inks 





THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina Street, 
Ill. Newspaper and magazine rotary presses. 


Chicago, 








EDWARD C. BALLOU CORPORATION, 456 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Gold and silver inks a specialty. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





THE WANNER COMPANY—See Typefounders. 





Line-up Tables 


Rebuilt Printing Presses 





CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORP., 49 River Street, Waltham, Mass. 
Chicago office, 940 Transportation Building. 





Lithographers 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 
2 Duane Street, New York 


MICHAELSON LITHOGRAPH CO., INC., 21-55 Thirty-third Street, 
Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. Commercial and color lithographers. 








Bush 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Steel Composing-Room Equipment 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Stereotyping Machinery 





THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Complete line of curved and flat stereotyping machinery. 








Lithographers’ Supplies 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Stock Cuts 








CATALOG showing thousands of ready made cuts. Write today. COBB SHINN, 
40 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Stripping Machines 


THE BRAC KETT STRIPPING “MAC HINE OD, Topeka, Kan. 


Tag Patching ‘Machinery 
TU RN YoU RV W. AS’ TE “stock and odds and ends into money y with a Makatag 
patch eyeletter. MAKATAG MFG. CO;, Reading, Mass. 


Ty pe Founders 


AME RIC AN TYI P E FOU NDERS .; original designs i in type and decorative 

material—the greatest output and most complete selection. Kelly presses, 
Peerless platen press feeders. Dealers in wood type, printing machinery and 
printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest specimens. Houses: 
Boston, 270 Congress St.; New York, 104-112 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, 13th, 
corner Cherry St.; Baltimore, 109 S. Hanover St.; Richmond, 11 Governor St.; 
Atlanta, 192-96 Central Ave., S. W.; Buffalo, 327 Washington St.; Pittsburgh, 
405 Penn Ave.; Cleveland, 1231 Superior Ave.; Cincinnati, 646 Main St.; St. 
Louis, 9th and Walnut Sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe St.; Detroit, 557 W. 
Larned St.; Kansas City, 932 Wyandotte St.; Minneapolis, 421 4th St., South; 
Denver, 1621 Blake St.; Los Angeles, 222-26 S. Los Angeles St.; San Francisco, 
500 Howard St.; Portland, 47 Fourth St.; Milwaukee, 125 Second St.; Omaha, 
1114 Howard St.; Seattle, Western Ave. and Columbia; Dallas, 1102 Commerce 
St.; Washington, D. C., 1224 H St., N. W. 


CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 216 East 45th St., 
New York City. General headquarters for all European types and New Eng- 
land types. Stocked in Chicago by Continental Typefounders of Chicago, Inc., 
1138 The Merchandise Mart; in San Francisco by Mackenzie & Harris, Inc.; 
in Boston by Machine Composition Company; in Philadelphia by Emile Riehl 
& Sons; in Kansas City, Missouri, by Kansas City Printers’ Exchange; in Des 
Moines by Des Moines Printers’ Exchange; in St. Paul by Perfection Type, Inc.; 
in Buffalo by Charnock Machine Company. Orders taken in Baltimore. Mig } a oe 
Niner Company and in Richmond by Pelouze Printers Supply Co.; St. Louis, 








R. 501, 1127 Pine St.; Detroit, 500 Marquette Bldg. 
BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 East 45th Street, New York, branch of 
Bauer Type Foundry, Germany, producers of Futura, Lucian, Bernhard 


Phyllis and other European 
Boston; Emile Riehl & 
Chicago, Detroit; 
Niner Co., Balti- 
Richmond. 


Roman, Bernhard Cursive, Bauer Bodoni, Atrax, 
faces. Stocked with New England Type Foundry, Inc., 
Sons, Philadelphia; Turner Type Founders Co., Cleveland, 
Mackenzie & Harris, Inc., San Francisco; represented by J. C. 
more; James H. Holt, Memphis; Pelouze Printers Supply Co., 
( CON’ r INE NTAL TYPEFOUNDERS OF CHICAGO, INC., Merchandise Mart, 

Chicago; 500 Marquette Bldg., Detroit, representing the Continental Type- 
founders Association, Inc., in the Central States. Branch at 1127 Pine St., St. 
Louis. Stocked with M. Cleveland. Orders taken by Perfection 
Type, St. Paul; J. Ruesch Printing Machinery Co., Milwaukee; Jas. H. Holt, 
Inc., Memphis, Tenn. ny Coe for European and New England types and 
composing room equipment. S. T. Judson, General Manager. 


CONNECTICUT-NEW ENGLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Meriden, Conn. 


Specialize in job fonts and pony-job fonts. Newest faces. Write for catalog. 





L. Abrams Co., 














typefounders, supply. ‘house, selling leading manu- 


THE WANNER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 


facturers’ and typefounders’ products, 714-716 S. Dearborn ae 








Wire 
SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. THE. Manufacturers. of stitching wire from 
special quality selected steel rods. Quality and service guaranteed. Fostoria, 


Ohio. 


Wire Stitchers 


‘AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


Boston Wir ire . Stite hers. 
Wood Goods—Cut Cost Equipment 


AMERIC ‘AN ‘TYPE  FOUNDE RS CO. See Typefounders. 





You spend good money for ad- 
vertising cut-outs or counter mer- 
chandise displays. It is economy 


ARDBOARD 
o's? EASE LS tousetheStand Pat Easel, with special 
lock feature which insures it against fall- 


ing down and relieves the strain the ordinary easel encounters. The Stand Pat 
Easel will outlive your display card. Write for samples today. 


STAND PAT EASEL CO., 66-72 Canal St., Lyons, N.Y. 











BETTER 


PRINTING PAPERS 


Mill Distributors 
SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


411 Ontario St..W. Chicago 


SEAMAN 











Put your printing press and printing-house 
motor control problems up to Monitor. 
If it can be done with a motor. . . 


Monitor does it automatically 


MONITOR CONTROLLER COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 
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MOSINEE 
CELLUSUEDE 


A cover paper of versatility readily adapted 
to varying uses. Here it is the ultra-smart, 
with a colorful swank and style peculiarly 
modern — there it carries the conservatively 
dignified appeal of sueded leather—here it lends 
itself perfectly to geometric design and super- 
imposed tints—there it blends beautifully with 
the most chaste expression of fine typography 
—but, wherever used, this Cover Paper com- 
pels that favorable attention so necessary in 
the keen competition of advertising. 























Samples and prices on request 


SWIGART 


Paper Company 
CHICAGO 


723 South Wells Street + Telephone Wabash 2525 





TRIANGLE 


- AUGUST = 
























ETALLIC INKS are 
no longer “‘tempera- 
mental”. . . . not if you are 
using Triangle’s metallics. 
They work well on any stock 
at high production speeds 
and they come READY- 
MIXED. .. . Send trial order. 






Telephone: 
Triangle 3770-71 


TRIANGLE INK & COLOR CO., INC. 
26-30 FRONT STREET BROOKLYN.N. Y. 
Western Service Office: 13 South Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES OF THE 
BUSINESS OF ROSPITALITY 


N ITS BUSINESS of making everybody "at home" away from home, 
the modern hotel assumes the proportions of a compact city under 
a single roof. Courtesy, service, entertainment, food . . . a thousand 
different tastes and preferences to be provided for . . . and Howard 
Bond— in office and guest room stationery, bills, laundry lists, and 
dozens of other forms —keeping track of the myriad of details with 
speed and certainty. Howard Bond's |4 distinctive colors and white, 
with envelopes to match, its five attractive finishes, secure instant 
recognition for hotel service. Leading hotels everywhere 
are specifying Howard Bond. It's good business. 


THE HOWARD PAPER CQMPANY URBANA, OHIO 


gO Onn 


he NATION'S BUSINESS PAPER 


HOWARD BOND 
HOWARD LAID BOND 
HOWARD WRITING 
HOWARD LEDGER 
HOWARD POSTING 
LEDGER 
HOWARD MIMEOGRAPH 
LINEN, RIPPLE, & CRASH 
FINISH 
HOWARD ENVELOPES 
13 Ib. for Air Mail 
FOURTEEN COLORS AND 
WHITE . .. FIVE FINISHES 
Complete Ruling, Plating 
and Punching Departments 


Mail this coupon for New Portfolio of 


“HOWARD BOND ON REVIEW" “4 


Name_____ 





Firm Name_ 











All that we ask is that you judge Howard Bond for yourself. Address- 





COMPARE IT! TEAR IT! TEST IT! AND YOU WILL SPECIFY IT! City 


State ame 





THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 
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Urbana, Ohio 











Variety in Printing 
Through Buckeye Cover 


When the question is the preparation of a cover for a catalogue 
or booklet the experienced printer and advertiser naturally turn 
to Buckeye Cover. They know its strength, color range, texture, 
printing qualities and good form. 

But — 

When the question involves a folder or broadside isn’t there 
danger of being too conventional — of having too little imagi- 
nation? Do you realize that if you print your folder or broadside 
on lightweight Buckeye Cover you have something altogether 
different and better than the thousands of other commonplace 
folders with which it must fight for attention? Here are a few 
of your gains: 

1. A folder that has color and quality, and will be picked up and 
read where others may be tossed aside. There are twelve colors 
and white from which to choose. 

2. Anew color for every mailing and each color attractive enough 
to compel notice. 


3. A folder that will reach your customer in perfect condition be- 
cause of the toughness and folding qualities of Buckeye Cover. 


4. Apaper surface far more interesting and appealing than the ordi- 
nary shiny sheet, and a wide variety of finishes from which to select. 


Advertising is competitive. It is a constant fight for attention 
and approval. Your chance to emerge victor in this intense 
competition is much increased by the use of Buckeye Cover. 
Your cost should be no more. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
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THE 
MODERN MINDED 
PRINTER REQUIRES 

SPEED 
ECONOMY 
QUALITY 


The operating speed of presses has been stepped up to a degree far 














beyond human operative alliance, but electrical energy has come to the 
front as an able companion to this terrific velocity. 

What of the other non-mechanical element of this productive 
union,.. the paper. Resource Bond was designed to be its coactive 


companion by virtue of its unusual flat-lying qualities with minimum 


curling and wrinkling tendencies. It has the quality of mechanical 





DREADNAUGHT PARCHMENT 
LANCASTER BOND 
VALIANT BOND 
RADIANCE BOND 

A very generous rag content identifies it as a high grade bond RESOURCE BOND 
AVALANCHE BOND 
f es DISPATCH BOND 
yet the cost per pound is surprisingly reasonable. Try Resource Bond GILBERT PAPER CO. No.1 LINEN LEDGER 
OREADNAUGHT LINEN LEDGER. 
. a OLD IRONSIDES LEDGER 
for your next “high speed” run. A new sample book will be rushed DAUNTLESS LEOGEA 
ENTRY LEDGER 





precision. 



































. . WHITE CLOUD ONION SKIN 
to you from our nearest jobber. There are nine colors, every one a WAVECREST BOND 
GILBERT SAFETY BOND 


ILBERT 
GILBERT PAPER COMPANY - Menasha, Wisconsin O)uality 


apers 











beautiful shade, besides white. 














DISTRIBUTORS 


ATLANTA, GA Knight Bros, Paper Co. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. C, P, Lesh Paper Co, PORTLAND, ORE. J. W. P. McFall 
BALTIMORE, MD. Baltimore Paper Co. JACKSON, MICH. Crown Paper & Bag Corp. RICHMOND, VA. Virginia Paper Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH.....Cortright Paper Co. JACKSONVILLE, FLA.... Knight Bros, Paper Co, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS..San Antonio Paper Co. 
BILLINGS, MONT, . Sate Gol ot hone eee eg bala see toast — SEATTLE, WASH Carter, Rice & Co. 
arpenter Paper 0, 0 ry , ncoin aper Uo. ~ 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA Sloan Paper Co, | LOS ANGELES, CALIF,.....Carpenter Paper Co. prensa high Patag Ae « + «- » A CE Pe OM 
BOSTON, MASS. MEMPHIS, TENN Tayloe Paper Co, . Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. Knight Allen & Clark, Inc, MIAMI, FLA Knight Bros, Paper Co. ST, LOUIS, MO Baker Paper Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. Chicago Paper Co. MILWAUKEE, WIS... ...Dwight Bros. Paper Co. ST. PAUL, MINN Inter-City Paper Co. 
GIIGAGO, FEE........ 5... 66066 Empire Paper Co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, General — on SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.....Carter, Rice & Co. 

Millcraft PaperCo, § NEW YORK, N. ¥ ae § = wah, WEA Knight Bros, Paper Co. 


Scioto Paper Co. NEW YORK, N. Y Conrow Bros. i 
Rike Paper t-te NEW YORK, N. Y. Green, Low & Dolge, Inc. TOLEDO, OHIO Commerce Paper Co. 


DENVER, COLO. NEW YORK, N. Y...Kuenstner & Lucie Paper Co, Central-Topeka Paper Co, 

Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co, OMAHA, NEBR Carpenter Paper Co. Tayloe Paper Co. 
DETROIT, MICH.,....Seaman Patrick Paper Co. OSHKOSH, WIS Oshkosh Paper Co. VANCOUVER, B. C Coast Paper Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.. ..Carpenter Paper Co, PHILADELPHIA, PA WASHINGTON, D. C Virginia Paper Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN... .Green, Low & Dolge, Inc, Paper House of Pennsylvania EXPORT: Walker, Goulard, Plehn, New York City 


DAYTON, 
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48 hours from here this clay is in 
transit, having been applied to its 
base stock and shipped as a special 


coated paper, to some customer f ¢ @) an h ere 


—faced with an urgent emergency. 


The phone brings an urgent message. A Cantine customer 

somewhere needs a special coated paper extra quick. 

When Cantine customers need special service, they get it. 

Within 48 hours the paper is in transit or actually in the 

printer's hands. 

You cannot foresee when you will need emergency service 
NEW like this—you only know that sometime you will. 


VALUES! Cantine’s alone can give it to you. The way to assure getting 
_ it is to use Cantine’s stock service too. (All grades, colors, 
enTeneerna sizes and weights of Cantine’s Papers for likely requirements 


trol system not only re- 
sults inmatchless service 


but in extra values, too. 
THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 
Mills at Saugerties, N. Y. New York Sales Office: 501 Fifth Ave. 
Specialists in Coated Paper since 1888 


Cantiwneys COATED 
; PAPERS 


ESOPUS « CANFOLD «+ VELVETONE ¢ ASHOKAN- e¢ HI-ARTS © WATERTONE 
Fas Ga 2 ©) 6 8)] (CR ues 0) UO: 10) | 0 un umn @@) 4 @):1 10) 00 NCEE | NCY\ Yo en Os | OE 4 1) a 


are carried in stock by Cantine distributors everywhere.) 
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IT ISN’T WHAT WE THINK NOR WHAT 





WE SAY THAT ESTABLISHES THE GOOD REPUTATION OF GOSS PRINTING 





PREESSES BUT IF §8$ WRAY GTHERS FTFTHINE 


A SPECIAL GOSS TWO ROLL, 192 PAGE, BLACK PRINTING, MAGAZINE PRKESS 


You Can Lower Your Prices Lower, if Need Be 
and Still Pay Wages and Dividends 


OWER printing prices need not worry you. You need not forego profits. If competition 


? 


names prices lower than yours, pledges equal quality, and gets the business, that’s your 
suggestion to go get a GOSS Special Rotary Magazine Press. With it, you can lower your prices 
lower, if conditions demand that, and you can pay usual wages and overhead and still declare us- 
ual dividends. It meets modern conditions with a victory shout. It prints for your profit because 
it meets economic and modern requirements better. It replaces many old units. It takes less 
space. It costs less. It operates for less. It operates at high speed, with superb register and clean, 
clear impressions. It delivers 15% to 25% faster than any other similar type. It prints black and 
white or color. With a GOSS Special, you can lower your prices lower, if you must, and take 


full advantage of all of the profit possibilities in that most desirable ability. Ask for proof. 


THE - GOSS -: PRINTING - PRESS « COMPANY 
Main Office and Factories;s CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 EAST FORTY-SECOND ST. * SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 707 CALL BUILDING 
THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY OF ENGLAND. LTD. *%° * * LONDON 


Ze & 
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\\ COLONIAL GENTLEMAN | fae) yeriwigs and punctilious manners, 


om 
t 


i re |S y~ x g 
Y ? 7 ee pani | I, the days of powdered 
ib 


Ur ‘GES oC PRY letters might be weeks or months in 

' transit. So they made up in social grace 
and grandiloquence what they lacked 
in news value. 

Today’s standards of correctness are 
geared to swifter action. But bond 
paper of a suitable rag content remains 
the one correct medium for conveying 
important thoughts. When (orreé? Bond 
is chosen to do the honors, the letter is 
certain to give a fine account of the 
sender, while implying a graceful com- 
pliment to the recipient. 

(Correct Bond is a rag content, loft 
dried bond costing much less than ex- 
pensive brands of bond paper. It takes 
so kindly to type and plates and ink 
under any process that printers, en- 


(9 hheCl_# = gravers and lithographers everywhere 


C) LETTERHEAD PAPER recommend it to their customers as the 
; paper to be used wherever correctness, 


THE AETNA PAPER COMPANY distinguished appearance and reason. 
3 able price are important factors. 


(Dayton, Ohio— 
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This Chart helps cut expensive 


“WASTE MOTION” 


HE “waste motion” of odd- 
size jobs—all the extra oper- 
ations you're forced to go through 
when a customer specifies a mailing 
piece with “trick”’ dimensions—you 
know well enough how expensive 
they are .. . and how unnecessary! 
And when you’ve wasted time— 
and spent money—on getting spe- 
cial paper and special envelopes... 
skimped the time you wanted to 
put on creating something really 
fine . . . upset the whole routine of 
your shop with special handling on 
every operation . . . what have you 
got to show for it? Just a booklet— 
that has nothing but its slightly 
different dimensions to make it dis- 
tinctive! And your profit "way be- 
low what it should have been! 

These are the facts—as you know. 
Yet many buyers of printing—in 
striving for ‘“‘different’? mailing 
pieces—do not realize that printing, 
not size and shape, makes a book- 
let stand out. 

But you can help them learn— 
even give them a sure method of 
keeping away from odd 
sizes for good and all. 
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Printiog Papers 








THESE t Q 


8128 Do. 10. 9% x 124--s0fe Worren’s Booklet Envelope No: 10 





Trimmed Sizes 


S128 AQ. 9-855 x 11 wo fe Warren's Booklet Bovelape Na? 





Printed Pieces 


CUT WITHOUT WASTE 


rwow 
1 paper sheet sizes in stock 
26x 29 


‘ZB No. 8-74 1 104—w fe Warren's Booklet Envelope No.8 





25 x 38 
32x44 
35x45 


ARAEN's Boonter EXvatorns to hi ase 
chant 





SIZE NG. 7 6x946—w fe Warren's Béokice Envelope No. Z 





size No. 6-$15 nas 





SIE Ng. 5-444 « 796 sofe Worren’s Boulet ErveloneNeS —. 





S128 NG. 3-4 x 6—co he Warren's Bookler Envelope Ne 
i rg 





Use : 
cmvedape ome bavtsses 4 
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thes Povreas Boakiot Rawrage No 18am fro D6 


size No.4 4290 whe 
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BB Ng. 1-386 46% wf Warren's Booklet Envelope No.1 


























This new Warren Chart will do it. 
It carries diagrams (in actual size) 
of ten different mailing pieces. 

Every size on the Chart is stand- 
ard . . . cuts without waste from 
standard sheet sizes . . . fits Warren 
Standard Booklet Envelopes. 

The Chart (it’s only 11” x 17”) 
fits right under the glass on your 
customer’s desk . . . where he can 
refer to it when he’s planning a 
printing job. It shows him the 
wide choice he has in standard 
sizes. Keeps him from in- 
sisting on something “‘trick”’ 









when he calls you in. See what 
this means for you? Paper and 
envelopes right at the paper mer- 
chant’s . . . no special production 
expense . . . no waste time and 
money on getting special stock on 
envelopes . . . your whole time to 
turn out a fine job... and the full 
profit your skill entitles you to! 
You can get a supply of these 
Charts from any merchant handling 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers. 
See that each of your customers gets 
a Chart. And impress upon him 
how he’ll save money by using it. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, 89 Broad Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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A Remarkable Range 
of Choice in 


wPMMERMy, l 
COVER 19 Colors 










White Gray 
Blue Turquoise 
Terra Cotta Green 
Goldenrod Brown 
Scarlet Yellow 
Sepia Purple 





Finishes 









STOCK ITEMS—Antique and Ripple 


SPECIAL—Laid * Cloud ” Morocco 7” 
Heavy Leather ’ Plate » Brushmark ” 


Crash 









a gO 
Bo: 65 


DOUBLE THICK 







Weights 












Stock Sizes 


20 x 26 23% 35 26 x 40 20 x 26 23 x 35 
in Single Weights in Double Thick 











ask your nearest Hammermill Agent or write (on your business 


For large sample book of the stock items or samples of special finishes 
5 ¢ 
letterhead) to Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania 





HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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MOLLOY CATALOG COVERS 


Talk about Quality!—that Molloy Cover 
Certainly Conveys the Right Impression” 


©1929 


Glenside Woolen Mills —Hinderliter Tool Co.— and the 
Builders Woodwork Catalog Covers, convey the impression of 
quality, durability and true value to every one who sees them. 

They are given the advantage of attractive appearance and ap- 
propriate setting by specially designed Molloy Covers, to arouse 
a favorable first impression, so essential in successful selling. 

Molloy Covers are specially designed for each book. They 
are durable to stand hard usage and can be cleaned with a 
damp cloth when soiled. 

Tell Molloy artists about any book you may contemplate — 
let them submit ideas to increase the sales value—no obli- 
gation. If you want catalog suggestions, send for special sur- 
vey “Latest Developments in Planning Catalogs’. 

Molloy offers a full range of materials and prices to suit 
any sales problem. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COVE 


FLEXIBLE COVERS , ARTIFICIAL LEATHER 
STIFF-BOUND COVERS Z) FLEXIBLE MOCOTAN 
LOOSE-LEAF COVERS Q_f4 HOT DIE EMBOSSED PAPER 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 


2859 North Western Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. New York Address: 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
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ALLIED 


eALLIED DURABLE FOLDER is the distinguished leader ark 


of a distinguished line of folding enamels made by the 
ORIGINATORS of folding coated paper. Its high content 
of clean, new rag gives it rare durability. It keeps good 
pieces in good condition long after they have been mailed. 
It stands the gaff of repeated thumbing and folding. And it 
assures brilliant printing results. If your next printed piece 
calls for sheer quality and dependability, by all means use 
Allied Durable Folder. We will gladly send you a generous 
test supply without cost. 


ALLIED PAPER MILLS, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


New York Office and Warehouse: ALLIED PAPER MILLS, INC., J. W - aaialeieed President, 
471 Eleventh Avenue, New York City, New York 


Chicago Office: COURTNEY H. REEVES, Manager, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Illinois. 
New England Representative: J. A. ANDREW, 10 High Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Western Representative: R. C. BISHOP, 461 Market Street, Sheldon Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


ALLIED G@PAPERS 
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Doing the same job 
year after year...CUTS 


same job... always the same form, size, ink and 
stock—think of the reduced cost-per-thousand copies! 


In the manufacture of paper similar economies are 
possible. Specialized production on just one grade of 
paper, year after year, not only cuts costs but insures 
a fine grade of paper—always of absolute uniformity. 


Badger Paper Mills concentrate on just one grade of 
sulphite bond—controlling the process from log to 
finished sheet. The result is a strong, uniform paper 
atlow cost. As a guarantee of unvarying, uniform fine 
quality this sheet is watermarked ‘*TA-NON-KA BOND.”’ 





A crisp, clean white and eight sparkling colors... all 
standard sizes and weights. ..TA-NON-KA BOND is = 
available for every purpose where a bond paper is Sx” TAsNON=KA 
required...and in many places where bond is not > @ BOND 
now used. Before figuring on any job, investigate! a, = 


= ~"< <> 








Write for Sample Sheets and Name ‘atic: ties tiie 


of Your Nearest Distributor. —TA-NON-KA BOND— 
Sample Book.... it 


BADGER PAPER MILLS, Incorporated “ 
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catalogues 


\ ined can judge a book by its cover, 


when that cover is Fabrikoid. You 
know that anyone who chooses such a 


long-wearing and beautiful cover has put 





valuable material inside it. 
Du Pont Fabrikoid is a cover material 
with many advantages. It takes gold or 


ink stamping, airbrushing, printing, em- 








bossing, superfinishing in one or more 





colors. What’s more it is waterproof... 





can be washed. 

Next time you want a job prepared in 
a striking, decorative way, try du Pont 
Fabrikoid. Write for samples and _ in- 
formation. Just address E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Inc., Fabrikoid 
Division, Newburgh, N. Y. Canadian 
subscribers address: Canadian Industries 


Limited, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 















REG VU 8. PAT.OFF 


THESE BEAUTIFULLY BOUND 

BOOKS were executed in du Pont 

Fabrikoid by J. F. Tapley Company, 
Long Island City, New York. 


MAKES COVERS SAY “ATTENTION” 
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THE BACON OR THE SHADOW ? 


The dog thought his reflection in the 
water was another dog also carrying 
bacon. Snapping at the shadow of 
the meat — he lost his own bacon. 


G HOME THE BACON 


[oO BRIN 
ad a booklet that didn’t pull? A broadside that died 


with scarcely an echo? Many, many times the cause for disappoint- 


ment is PRICE—cutting quality with “just as good” materials to 
meet a low price ... PRICE IS A SHADOW. Grasping at the 
shadow often loses the bacon. We sympathize with the advertiser 
who needs to bring home the bacon—with the printer who is 
determined to help him do it. Wise advertisers choose a thinking 
printer—then give him a chance to put thought into the job... 
It’s the thought, research, and experience behind I. P. I. Inks that 
make them effective in the hands of the thinking printer. Today, 
advertisers need to bring home the bacon... Use I. P. I. Inks — 


give your work a fair chance to deliver bacon—not just a shadow! 


THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 
Successor to The Ault & Wiborg Co... The Queen City Printing Ink Co... Philip Ruxton, Inc. 


75 Varick Street, New York - 26 branches in principal cities 











THE PRINTING SALESMAN 


WHO BROUGHT HOME THE BACON 


Once upon a time, a printing 
salesman said: 


“It's hard to sell quality these days. But 
we must do something to lift ourselves 
above the same level of the whole crowd 
of our competitors. What is the one 
element of a job that adds least to the 
cost and yet gives the finished work an 
extra touch of quality? 

“| have it—it’s ink. The best ink, 
properly ‘engineered’ for specific jobs, 
with the best color values—costs but 
little more than ordinary inks. I'll get 
the boss to use the best ink, to choose 
our colors with extra care. Then our 
work will stand out above competition 
—even when we do have to meet prices 
that are pretty close.” 


His boss saw the point, said 
Okay, and then added: 


“While you've been thinking, | haven't 
been asleep. I'll add my bit. I'll study 
each job carefully and find at least 
one way in which | can improve on 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 


Successor to The Ault & Wiborg Co... The Queen City Printing Ink Co. . 
75 Varick Street, New York City 











the idea, the workmanship, oc the 
economy of getting out the job.” 


The salesman was enthusiastic. 
“Fine! Then I'll call the client's especial 
attention to the fine quality of ink we 
used —the extra thought we put into 
the job.” 


The result? Their shop soon had a 
reputation for better work—at a com- 
petitive price. And their competitors 
could never quite figure out why that 
shop always kept busy—even when 
times were slow. 
e e e 
That’s the policy back of |. P. I. Inks. 
Fine quality of materials—extra thought. 
That's why I. P. I. Inks can help you 
to bring home the bacon. 
eee 
We have prepared an attractive four- 
color folder, especially written, which 
you can mail to prospects to help sell 
your workmanship on the extra-thought 
basis. A limited quantity available to 
you — ask for information. 





INK CORPORATION 


Philip Ruxton, Inc. 


26 branches in principal cities 




































VER since the first paleolithic man carved 

the handle of his war club or the Greeks 
sculptured the fifty colossal figures in the gable 
of the Parthenon, men have striven to impress 
their fellows. 


Today, in order to effect a desirable impression, 
we erect exquisite porticos to fine buildings... 
array ourselves in the latest from Paris... adopt 
lithographic effects on fine offset papers... 


Maxwell Offset is an unusually fine offset paper. 
It does not fuzz or lint—will not wave, curl or 
stretch on the press—is exceedingly strong. 


Colors—brilliant blue-white, india, cream, blue. 
Machine finishes—wove, text, laid. Plated fin- 
ishes—ripple, linen, hand-made and crash, made 
on what is probably the largest plater in the 
world and available in the largest sizes. 


The nearest Maxwell distributor, or 
the mill, will furnish samples and 
further information 




















THE MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY 
FRANKLIN - WARREN COUNTY - OHIO 


MAXWELE 
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MAXWELL ISf 
[MADE WELLI 
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To the Printer: —Hereisa message that busi- 


ness form users are reading. 
It is acquainting them with Daily Mail Bond and its 
uses in every department and for every routine pur- 
pose. We guarantee to you and to your trade that 
Daily Mail Bond covers every requirement in the pro- 
ducing of letterheads and business forms. The “‘Ten- 
Point Book”’ will acquaint you with the value-charac- 
teristics of this sheet. 


HAT is one reason why Daily Mail 

Bond fits the daily routine of business, 
offering to every department a remarkable 
paper at a moderate price. It stands the 
stress of hard usage — handling, filing, fold- 
ing, punching, perforating; takes printing 
exceedingly well whether by letterpress, 
offset, or duplicating machines. No com- 
pany, inferior to Champion in size, re- 
sources, experience, and facilities could pos- 
sibly equal the value which Daily Mail 
Bond offers to business. Made in white 
and 9 colors, with envelopes to match. 


10 Points of Bond Paper Value 


Unusual cleanliness ... Sorted sheet by sheet ... No 
wire marks ... A good bond surface ... Uniformity 
of color ... Almost no ‘‘duplexing’’... Opacity ... 
No curling ... Performance ... Permanence. 


THE CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO. 
Dept. A, Hamilton, Ohio 


CHAMPION 


This book, ‘‘Ten Points of Value,” amplifies 
and describes fully the value-characteristics 
of Daily Mail Bond, and their application 
to the printer and user of letterheads and 
business forms. This and other material 
gladly sent upon written request on your 
letterhead. 
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ROUTINE 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


BOSTON. cccssssvcscscd Globe Paper Company 
CHICAGO...ccccoess J. W. Butler Paper Co. 


CINCINNATI 
The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 
The Standard Paper Co. 


CLEVELAND....The Millcraft Paper Co. 


COLUMBUB...................Scioto Paper Co. 
DALLAS. ..0.0:000000 Southwestern Paper Co. 
DAYTON 

The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 
DOIN ER osssssicessvescsessnes Butler Paper Co. 


DETROIT........Butler Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 


FORT WORTH 
Southwestern Paper Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS 
Central Michigan Paper Co. 


HOUSTON.......... Southwestern Paper Co. 


INDIANAPOLIG........ Century Paper Co. 
Indiana Paper Co. 
JACKSON........ Martins-Currie Paper Co. 


KANSAS CITY 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. 


LOS ANGELE.B............. Sierra Paper Co. 
LOUISVILLE...... The Rowland Co., Inc. 









WE studied the mail of 100 great corporations 
...to create DAILY MAIL BOND 
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MILWAUKEE.......... Standard Paper Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS....McClellan Paper Co. 
NEW YORK 

Blake-Butler Paper Co. 

A. W. Pohlman Paper Co., Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 

Garrett-Buchanan Co. 

A. Hartung & Co. 

The Paper House of Pa. 
PROVIDENCE..........Paddock Paper Co. 
ST. LOUIS 

Mississippi Valley Paper Co. 
Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Pacific Coast Paper Co. 

SHREVEPORT 

Louisiana Paper Company 
TOLEDO... The Millcraft Paper Co. 
TULSA......Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. 


HONOLULJ, T. H.......Patten Co., Ltd. 
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The Modern Diplomats of Business 


When an emissary is sent to a diplomatic post 
where reliability and dignity are required, he 
is given the title “Ambassador.” 

When Butler develops a paper and names it 
“Ambassador,” that paper has been carefully 
tested, proven to be an exceptional value and 
capable of presenting a printed message in a 
dignified manner. 

Ambassador Enamel, for instance, is noted for 
its ability to portray color and texture with life- 





BUFFALO—Butler Paper Corporation— 


CHICAGO—J. W. Butler Paper Company 
DALLAS—Southwestern Paper Company of Dallas 
DENVER—Butler Paper Company 
DETROIT—Butler Paper Company 
DULUTH—McClellan Paper Company 
FORT WORTH—Southwestern Paper Co. of 

Fort Worth 


FRESNO—Pacific Coast Paper Company 
Mill Sales Division GRAND RAPIDS—Central Michigan Paper Co. 
HONOLULU—Patten Company, Ltd. 
HOUSTON—Southwestern Paper Co. of Houston 
KANSAS CITY—Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. 
LOS ANGELES—Sierra Paper Company 
MILWAUKEE-—Standard Paper Company 
MINNEAPOLIS—McClellan Paper Company 
NEW YORK—Butler American Paper Company 


like fidelity, while Ambassador English Finish 


adds persuasiveness to the message it carries. 


Equally fitted to create the precise effects de- 
sired upon the particular clientele it is designed 
to reach, are Ambassador Super, Ambassador 


Offset Book and Ambassador Bristol. 


The Butler distributors listed below can supply 
not only the Ambassador lines, but a wide variety 
of printing papers that fulfill every printing 
requirement. 


NEW YORK—Blake-Butler Paper Co., Inc. 
OAKLAND—Pacific Coast Paper Company 
PEORIA—J. W. Butler Company 
SACRAMENTO—Pacific Coast Paper Company 
ST. LOUIS—Micssissippi Valley Paper Company 
ST. PAUL—McClellan Paper Company 

SAN DIEGO—Sierra Paper Company 

SAN FRANCISCO—Pacific Coast Paper Company 
TULSA—Micsouri-Interstate Paper Company 
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AWAY BACK IN 1909 
22 Years Ago--- 





The twelve underlying principles of the Standard Cost Finding 
System for Printers were devised at the First International 
American Printers Cost Congress. 


The greatest achievement of the United Typothetae of America 
has been its steadfast, never-ceasing maintenance through all 
these years of uniform cost finding methods in the industry. 


The Standard Cost Finding System has been the principal 
factor in the business success of thousands of individual 
printers. It is the foundation for the soundness and the 


strength of the printing industry today. 


Through all these years this vital force has been kept strong 
and vigorous by the United Typothetae of America. 


The United Typothetae of America has kept the faith with 
those forward-looking printers, Typothetae members and 
others, who builded well so long ago. 


An interesting, informative, and helpful booklet has been prepared, “‘Cost 
Figures Tell the Story.”’ Itis yours for the asking. Just send the coupon. 














KNOW ‘Sa inate earlier ca enamine emac manne 
YOUR | UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA, 
cosTs* TOWER BUILDING, Washington, D. C. 
| Without obligation to me, please send me your booklet, “Cost 
| Figures Tell the Story,” by Barger G. Nix. 
United I 
We i OE le ee OE OD dee ee 
Typothetae | _ 
of America PR ee ee eee ee Oe 
The International ! ER ONL oA MUO oN te OO, Sd NR a ee enced ee 
Association of | 
Printing Plant Owners SPR One ee ’ 
I-28 
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Alt a Profit / 


*Caslon Bond’s honesty of manufacture, its 
constant quality, its twelve colors—and the 
Standard White—have made its watermark a 
symbol of &vowz value in the popular-priced 
bond paper field. 


L —_— all, the 


object of operating a printing 
business is to make a profit. All 
help given to printers by paper 
makers may be measured in its 
value to the printer only in 
terms of the profits it not only 
points the way to, but helps to get. 
With this truth firmly in mind, 
The Munising Paper Company* 
has produced a plan which is 


based on the sale of more print- 


ing by printers in a way that 


spells just one thing: profits. 
It is a sales help built along new 


lines, and it doesn’t cost any- 


_ body but The Munising Paper 


Company a red cent. It is avail- 
able on/y through Caslon Bond 
distributors. If you will get in 
touch with your nearest dis- 
tributor (a list of them will be 
sent on request to Department 
A-303, 411 W. Ontario Street, 
Chicago) you’ll not regret it. 


THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 
Manufacturers 
MUNISING, MICHIGAN 


CASLON BOND 
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FOR THIRTY YEARS this emblem 
has stood for the best in Engravings and 
Illustrations. At present it is a symbol 
for the most highly developed organiza- 
tion in the Engraving and Illustrating field 











ENGRAVINGS both in black and white and 
colors made in our Engraving Shops as 
well as Illustrations and Designs from 
our Advertising Art Studios are unex- 
celled in quality anywhere 


THE SIZE OFOUR INSTITUTION enables us 
to have specialists in every branch who 
understand the handling of every problem 
no matter how difficult thereby rendering 
a service distinctly different from the 
average Photo-Engraving Plant... . 






































xg SR - 
OS TS MY SS PS ING 
ns i: es Was Da: STIL a ", in 


“7 BARNES- OMPAN 


H USER, PRES: 


Eo W. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO ENGRAVINGS AND 


- = ~ COLOR PLATES > > - 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
NINE NORTH FRANKLIN ST. cor. MADISON ST. 


CHICAGO,ILL. fa 


TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 7601 
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MANAGEMENT BOND 


A HAMMERMILL PRODUCT 


A Good “buy” for Printers 


1. Because it is a good sheet of paper at a low 
price. 


BEcAUSE it is made by the most experienced 
manufacturer of sulphite bond paper.* 


BEcAUsE it is distributed by Hammermill Agents, 
successful paper merchants with reputations to 
maintain. 


BeEcausE it is quickly available, anywhere in the 
United States, in a large variety of colors, weights 
and sizes. 


BECAUSE, on its own account, Management Bond 
is advertised extensively to your customers so 
they will recognize it as a standard article when 
you supply it. 


*Management Bond is made in a splendid new paper mill at 
Hoquiam, Washington, by Hammermill methods, under the 
supervision of men with long Hammermill experience. 





HAMMERMILL ParpER COMPANY 
ERi£, PENNSYLVANIA 


Please mail me the Portfolio of Management Bond, and a large 
sample book of the line. 


NAME 





Position 


(Attach to your company letterhead) 
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A NEW ROUSE BAND Saw! 


(Number two) 


at a new low price 


THOROUGHLY PROVEN, remarkably efficient device, 

this new, ingeniously simplified version of a famous Rouse 
product! A Rouse Band Saw No. 2 is the counterpart in all but 
capacity of the popular Rouse Standard Band Saw. Its sturdy, 
simplified construction makes for a notable reduction in price; 
clever designing ensures unlessened performance! a Ideal for 
the newspaper plant or trade shop that does not require a saw 
ofmaximum capacity is Rouse Band Saw No. 2.44 4Seven inches 
of variable length slugs cut to exact measure in half a minute! 
aaa Ad slugs and spacing material cut to desired length by auto- 
matic feed! 444 Standard equipment (three blades, tools and 
1-3 H. P. 3 phase 220 volt, Go cycle A.C. or 230 D. C. motor). 
aa A guaranteed Rouse product of pledged performance at a 
new low price! 


For Prices and Further Information Write 


H- @® -*« B&B @OUseE 
and Company 





2214-16 WARD STREET ¢« CHICAGO 














i: en advertisements like these 
will carry the message of Genuine Engraving to new millions 


Gen uine? ice) this season. Outstanding publications in the world of Society 
Psi and the world of Commerce will cover your key customers and 

Eng raved VA, prospects to make sales easier. And outstanding profits will 
reward the printers 


and stationers whotie 
in with the E.S.M.A. 
campaign. 1931 will 


8] BUSINESS 
CARDS 


= | 
I . y ‘ Smarty 4 d be a great year for 

ns P ire > x y it SAS i 
asa Paris Gown Genuine Engraving! 

Y : 1 RY, 
Confidence . .. thes WZ 4 ° 

: T y d SSZe I (LEFT) Typical advertisement in 
N ew RYGI of | ie the 1931 Commercial Series. The 


schedule includes Printers’ Ink, 
Time, Nation’s Business, Printed 


'@ E N U an E Salesmanship, The Business Week, 
He Sales Management, Advertising & 

E N RAV E D Bei Selling, Printers’ Ink Monthly— 
i i ‘ 1 a” 4 blanketing America’s executives! 
STATIONERY | : (RIGHT) First advertisement in 


the 1931 Social Series, appearing 
in Cosmopolitan, Vogue, Junior 
League, Vanity Fair, House & 
Garden—over two million quality 
circulation! 





Copyright 1931. 
Engraved Stationery Manufacturers Association 
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uestions to ask yourselt 
ABOUT METAL 


In far too many cases metal handling costs are assumed to 
be necessary expenses — unavoidable and therefore never 
carefully analyzed. The excessive metal charges on your 
books are a direct drain on net profits. Examine composing 
room costs—then investigate the modern answer to these 
questions. How much of the metal purchased has disappeared 
when inventories are taken? How much dross has been ex- 
changed ina yearP How much toning metal is needed P How 
much fuel does the melting furnace consume? What is the 
rental value of the space it occupies? What labor is employed 
in handling metalP What investment is tied up in metal 
stocks? What storage space is usedP What does down-time 
on machines cost youP What cost is involved in unnecessary 
resetting —in excessive make-ready time P What do delays at 
press time add to your overhead? Analyze your operating 
costs—the figures will be surprising and staggering. 











Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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THERE IS ONLY 


ONE ANSWER 


The modern method of metal handling is the Monomelt 
System. It brings substantial savings in every composing 
room operation. Metal is melted but once, temperatures 
are automatically maintained at uniform levels. Ask for 
folder, ““Monomelt — the Modern System of Metal Con- 
trol”. The Monomelt Company, 1621 Polk Street N. E., 


MONOMELT SYSTEM 





























| Mall Street 


- and 


Main Street 
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HE Bond which answers every need of modern business, from fulfilling the 
exact requirements of the Wall Street magnate to the wants of the mer- 
chant on Main Street. 
Good returns demand that the paper on which your letters are written be of 
impressive quality, with the "feel" of excellence. In KVP Bond you have a paper 
which commands respect on sight. 
It is of a dignity which makes it correct to send from the president's office, yet 
sufficiently low in price to make it practical for general office use. It resists age 
and protects your records; is easy to write and type on and its smooth, firm 


aie 





Looking at the edge Looking at the edge surface does not show erasures. 
ehchepresinh 4 of same sheet, lus. Remember — while KVP Bond “looks like a million dollars" it is remarkably low 
unsized sheet of trating tub sizing 7 . : - See h Id' 
sine saad port in cost — an acclaimed triumph of the science and efficiency in "The World's 


Model Paper Mill." 
Watermarked for your protection. Ask your merchant for samples or write to 


us direct. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


THENEW KVP BOND 


TUB SIZED AND WATERMARKED 
A MODERN PAPER FOR MODERN BUSINESS 
Fo RR a eRaRD 
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“QUICK AS A WINK“ 


means to Ay Oseu-02— 





















“Quick as a Wink” — Saw Raising Device 


Time is one of the most valuable elements in the printing industry 
—and the TrimOsaw is one of the most valuable time savers. The 
wide range of operations made possible by installing a TrimOsaw 
in your plant will readily demonstrate that it will save its cost 
many times over. The operation shown above is just one of the 
many valuable features available in the TrimOsaw. 


TrimOsaws are made in seven models. There is a type and 
size to meet your plant needs. Use the coupon below to 
learn more about what the TrimOsaw can do for you. 


8 
GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS 


The ‘Quick as a 
Wink” raising and lowering de- 
vice is a distinctive TrimOsaw 
feature. Permits instant and 
convenient raising or lowering 
of saw to any desired position. 
The table remains stationary as 
it should on any machine from 
which accuracy is demanded. 
The simple quick lift of the 
handle brings the saw auto- 
matically into position for such 
operations as sawing and trim- 
ming, inside and outside mor- 
tises, tacking strip, squaring 
cuts, etc., ete. 





BRMNNNONE case cesican cs dedsae pasussics Sagescle saa caee aces Meseeaauscastanteneadas . 


Hhachintry Aula a 


KALAMAZOO, INC. MICHIGAN 
Gentlemen: 


Send -me your illustrated booklet showing the 
TrimOsaw and how operations are accomplished. 
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GALVANOTEX 


in your shop will SAVE— 





Time—Type—Trouble — Money 


Galvanotex plate casting box made 
for high temperatures needed in this 
new process. 


Guaranteed to do exactly all we claim for it, in the hands of 
a competent* operator, if GALVANOTEX should fail you 
in any of the following particulars we will gladly refund its 
price upon safe return of the equipment: Here’s what 
GALVANOTEX will do — 


1. Galvanotex will make your duplicate plates from type, rules or 
zincs at acost approximating TWO CENTS per square inch. 





Special melting pot required 
by high temperatures used in 
Galvanotex. 


$250 


2. Galvanotex will make them for you in LESS than 15 
minutes per plate made! 
3. Galvanotex gives you a copper-smooth plate from which 


you can print long runs without offset or noticeable wear, 
thus saving expensive type faces and electros. 





4. Galvanotex will not injure original type or zincs. 


The complete Galvanotex 
equipment: melting pot, cast- 
ing box with tools for making 
plates up to 6x10 inches, and 
special materials enough for 
700 square inches of plates, 
sells for $250. 


Terms may be arranged. 


5. Galvanotex makes it easy to double up long runs, saving 
type and time. 

6. Galvanotex makes single large letters, ruled forms, deco- 
rations, with equal ease and assurance of perfect results 


EACH time. 


*By “‘competent” we mean a person of average high-school 
perception and intelligence, trained in printing; NOT a spe- 
cially developed operative for Galvanotex. Such a man should 
teach himself Galvanotex in an hour’s time. 


@ ~ 


We are pleased to announce ; 
Pays Its Way Quickly 


the appointment of 
The Craftsman Line-Up Galvanotex saves so much 
time usually spent holding 


Table Corporation jobs while forms go to and 
from the electrotypers — 





Easily Operated 


Galvanotex is quickly con- 
nected with your light sockets. 


as exclusive agents 
Galvanotex saves so much 


There’s room for the whole for \ ? 
equipment on an ordinar G wear on expensive type faces 
er aa . ALVANOTEX by substituting for them in 
: actual runs — 
Addresses: 
Main Office: Galvanotex saves so much 
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Any well-trained printer who 
can read intelligently can 
learn to run it. 





49 River Street, Waltham, Mass. 
Eastern Office: 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
Western Office: 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 





type usually ‘‘dead”’ in hold- 
over jobs — that Galvanotex 
pays its way very quickly. 








® 


Galvanotex Company 


@ 


277 CENTRAL AVE. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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AERATO 


REG US. PATENT OFFICE 


LEATHER” 





“THE HIDELESS 


selected | 
by 
the 
publishers 
of 
THE 
PACKAGING 
CATALOG 
to 
achieve 
the 
distinction 
essential 
to the 
proper 
introduction 
of its 
contents. 








The binding illustrated is 
by J. J.Little and Ives Co. 
of New York, for the 
Breskin and Charlton 
Publishing Co., NewYork. 


KERATOL IS WASHABLE, MOISTURE-PROOF, 
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A Triumph of Enduring Beauty! 


A Catalog, clad in Keratol, gains the attention, achieves 
the respect, and prompts the admiration of the man to 
whom it is sent. Its contents assume a distinction which an 


inferior binding would never convey... 


WORKABLE ? 


The craftsmen who produced this beautiful binding say 
regarding it: ‘The texture and finish of Keratol is remark- 


ably adapted to our foil embossing and required no 


special treatment.” 


Yolo Mol mt @-Igel fo) Mola: Moh Zell (ole) {-M oh Aodsiilale Mo) 


THE KERATOL COMPANY 


310 Van Buren Street 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY 


SCUFF-PROOF, AND MADE IN MANY NEW COLOR COMBINATIONS. 








ou can follow 
PRINTING PRESS 











HENEVER you see the trade-mark “C-H” on the Motor 

Control of a printing press, you can know that the 

press is complete, ready to turn out satisfactory, profitable 

jobs. For the C-H trade-mark indicates that printing press, motor, and motor 
control specialists have co-operated to better the performance of the press. 

Furthermore, the C-H trade-mark means that responsibility for the elec- 
trical performance of the press has been lifted from your shoulders... 
and placed squarely where it belongs—on the shoulders of electrical experts. 

The Cutler-Hammer trade-mark assures many new advantages for the 
press on which C-H Motor Control is placed. Equal satisfaction either on 
a.c. or d.c. service; quick stop, without reverse, on a.c. as well as d.c.; 
speed pre-setting from a push button on the press; inching, reverse and stop 
controlled by that push button, on a.c. as well as d.c.; reverse limited to 
slow speed; these are some of the protections to quality and reputation that 
you secure with Cutler-Hammer Motor Control. 

Send for the names of the manufacturers who specialize in ready-to-run 
printing equipment, C-H controlled. COTLER-HAMMER, Inc., Pioneer 
Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus, 1249 St. Paul Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 
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these “STEPS” safely fo 





Three flatbed presses, “completed” 
by the co-operative effort of Miehle, 
Kimble and Cutler-Hammer En- 
gineers. These modern presses are 
installed in the plant of a leading 
Chicago printer. 


_CUTLER HAMMER _ 


“Motor Control for the Worlds Best Presses 


(A-3938) 
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AnOpen Door 


Giving the printer easy access to all the information about the things he needs 
and giving the manufacturers the opportunity to have the desired informa- 
tion about all his products before all printers who are able to buy. 


The manufacturers catalog material presented in the 


CATALOG of EQUIPMENT and SUPPLIES 
for the GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY 


will be consulted daily by the most progressive 
printers because it will contain 
1. The Catalog section with the illustrated descriptive pages of manufacturers 
showing graphically much of the material listed in the second section. 


2. A very complete classified list of equipment, machines, types, papers and 
other supplies. 


This method of catalog publishing gives both the large and small manufac- 
turer the opportunity to place his catalog in every well-rated printing plant. 
Its binding, the general information it will contain, and the publicity behind it 
will insure the manufacturer against his catalog material being lost or misplaced. 


GET the FACTS NOW 





Let us send you full particulars, including 











representative sample pages, of asuremeans 
to strengthen your position with a large 
list of desirable buyers for your product. 


CATALOG 


Hundreds of printers need this 
Catalog and await your message 
G SUPPLIES Since the announcement of this service to 

ee : the Graphic Arts we have received hun- 
dreds of letters from leaders in all parts of 
the country commending the undertak- 
WN R T S ing and telling us how eagerly they are 


EQUIPMENT 


awaiting issuance of this source of the 
information they must have to buy 
intelligently. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


COMPANY ADDRESS NOW 


The Inland Printer Company 
330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Docs he buy... 


or must you sell him? 


BY TEST—Let the cus- 
tomer sell himself through 
this handy service portfolio, 
containing specimens of let- 
terheads and business forms. 
For a free copy, write your 
name and address below 
and send to Dept. 301, 
Hollingsworth & Whitney 
Company, 140 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. 


e “Some more letterheads just like 
the last lot”, he says over the tele- 
phone. Or is it a request to come right 
over armed with samples, price books, 
and a sharpened pencil? 

e The cost of an order starts, not 
when it enters the plant, but in the 
buyer’s office with discussion of the 
many pertinent details. Time saved 
here is profit at the end of the run. 

e Consistent advertising in business 
magazines is bringing Hollingsworth 
Basic Bond to the attention of your 
customers. In recommending this pa- 


per, you will be talking of a paper 


that your man sees advertised every 
month in the magazines he reads. 

e Successful promotion of Hollings- 
worth Basic Bond has made it a 
favorite for all-purpose use—for 
letterheads, sales letters, business 
forms, and other general office uses. 
e By test a superior paper in its field, 
watermarked, stocked nationally, 
Hollingsworth Basic Bond fully car- 
ries out the 100-year-old traditions of 
its makers. Being nationally advertised 
to your customers, it offers the double 
value of performance and national 
acceptance by buyers of bond paper. 


Hollingsworth & Whitney Company, Manufacturers « New York « Boston . Chicago 


Hollingsworth 


BASIC 


PRODUCT OF ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER 


COMPANY 


BON D 


MAKING e THE ALL-PURPOSE BOND PAPER 


ADDRESS 
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WAREHOUSES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO CLEVELAND, OHIO PHILADELPHIA, PA. DETROIT, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Ludlow Avenue 7800 Bessemer Ave. 1028 N. Delaware 115 McKinstry St. 2717 South Troy St. 
Kirby 3737 Michigan 8554 Regent 3964 Lafayette 2300 Crawford 7011 


SALES OFFICES 


BUFFALO, N. Y. PITTSBURGH, PA. ST. LOUIS, MO. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. BALTIMORE, MD. MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
100 Perry St. 423 Fulton Bldg. 619 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 737 Terminal St. 215 Hearst Tower Bldg. 204 Wisconsin Ave. 
Washington 7894 Grant 1766 Chestnut 8774 Trinity 9581 Plaza 1944 


SABIN ROBBIN 
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"hese Paper Bargains Will Show You 
Bigger Profits on Your Next Printing Jobs + + + 


Here is a photograph of actual samples of special lots of card-board and paper sent to Sabin Robbins customers in the last 
sixty days. All of these items— and hundreds more— are carried in stock in our five conveniently located warehouses. 
Samples of Sabin Robbins paper mill jobs are sent out each week. If you are not receiving them—you should. Send us 
your name, and we'll see to it that you do. 
Your order for stock will be filled quickly by any one of our five big warehouses, located in Cincinnati, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago. Telephone, write or wire your order to the one nearest you. 


PAPER COMPANY 
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Sheets Tear Off Clean! 


Nurex Tabbing Compound 


is non-inflammable. No gasoline or benzine to explode. It is flex- 
ible. Applied cold with a brush and dries in 3 to 5 minutes per coat. 
You can print and assemble in gangs. It will not crack under the 
cutter. Sheets tear off clean. It works the same winter or summer. 
It is the wonder compound. It saves 50 per cent labor. 






(Patented 
June 1, 1920, 


and 
January 6, 1925) 








COLORS: Red or Natural 
Put up in Gallons or Quarts Government Measure 


You can tear sheets from 
center of Pad. It’s a pad 





till the last sheet is used 





NUREX supplied through all Printers’ Supply Houses 


THE LEE HARDWARE CO., Salina, Kansas, U. S. A. 


A Flexible Tabbing Compound 








The Printer’s Air Pump 
for All Feeders 
- 


Lasts a Lifetime 
* * 
24-hour Service 












Rotation 
Counter 
Clockwise 
Scoops up 
the Air 

ao 
They Take u 
Ther Own . 
Wear 











This Feeder Air Pump Leads in All Industries 


‘TH engineering skill of most industrial leaders demands that 
products bought for their use be able to thoroughly substan- 
tiate their claims of superiority. Often grueling tests are made 
before purchase. Many times we are asked to assist in solving 
intricate production problems involving air pressure or vacuum. 

There are many unusual and profitable uses to whicha 
Leiman Bros. Air Pump can be put. These sturdy pumps are 
operating in nearly every known industry. 

A Leiman Bros. Air Pump should be able to simplify your 
production problem—as it has the problems of thousands of 
other manufacturers. 


Write for booklet illustrating some of the many problems that have been solved 
by a Leiman Bros. Air Pump—ideas that may save you time and money. 


LEIMAN BROS., INC., 165 Christie St., Newark, N. J. 
NEW YORK CORPORATION, 23 WALKER ST. 


Makers of Good Machinery Foreign Export Inquiries 
for 40 Years olicite 





















cA NEW Book for Pressmen 
Qa 


Practical Hints 
on Presswork 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


This book is a compilation of sug- 
gestions for assisting the pressman 
in overcoming many of the problems 
that arise in his everyday work. 


Written in a thoroughly practical 
manner by a practical pressman, it 
fills a long-felt need. 


It is bound with a flexible cover, in 
a convenient size, gold-stamped and 
contains over two hundred pages of 
helpful material for the pressman. 


Price, $3.00 Postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
330 S. Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 


“ 




















AAliieay ..... Now 


White 





Paper 


— Come 


Cover 
House” 


Ss 





Randolph 8260 





STRATHMORE 


CO-OPERATIVE AGENTS 


JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 





219 West Monroe Street 
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ACCEPTANCE 





STVIE ene 


Every creative printer and advertising man in- 
terested in the sales of his clients will write without 
delay for this Style Portfolio. It shows how the letter- 
head can be made a powerful force in sales building. 
It shows how to inject new blood into enfeebled 
letterheads, how to make them vital, breathing things. 

Entitled “Style — the New Sales Force in Letter- 
heads”, it presents actual specimens showing the 
added power that STYLE gives to letterheads. It is a 
gold mine of useable ideas. 

The Style Portfolio is another demonstration of the 
versatility of Acceptance Bond, an Eagle-A Quality 
Paper. Acceptance Bond is a medium priced, new rag- 
content bond paper that meets in every conceivable 
way the rigorous demands of the modern sales letter- 


head. Ask for your copy of the new Style Portfolio. 


AMERICAN WRITING 


TO PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, 
ENGRAVERS and STATIONERS: 


Also ask for “Canney-Scott” folder describing 
an advertising campaign you can use — free! 












Ask for your Copy 


from the nearest distributor 


Albany Hudson Valley Paper Co. 
Atlanta The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Augusta The Arnold-Roberts Co 
Baltimore The Whitaker Paper Co. 


Billings, Carpenter Paper Co. of Montana 


Birmingham The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Boston The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Boston John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Boston Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. 
Boston Knight, Allen & Clark, Inc. 
Buffalo Buffalo Myers Corp. 
Chicago The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Cincinnati The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Cleveland The Alling & Cory Co. 


Columbia, S.C. Kelly Paper Company 


Dallas E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Denver Western Paper Co. 
Des Moines, Carpenter Paper Co. of lowa 
Detroit The Whitaker Paper Co. 


Fort Smith, Ark. Fort Smith Paper Co. 
Grand Rapids Quimby-Kain Paper Co. 
Great Falls, Carpenter Paper Company 
of Montana 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Harlingen, Tex. 


Dillard Paper Co. 
Verhalen Paper Co. 





Harrisburg Johnston Paper Co. 
Hartford John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Hartford, The Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 
Houston L. S. Bosworth Company 
Indianapolis Indiana Paper Co 
Jackson Jackson Paper Co. 
Kansas City Midwestern Paper Co. 
Lincoln Lincoln Paper Co. 
Mi poli Newh Paper Co. 
Newark, N.J. Lathrop Paper Co., Inc. 
Newark, N. J J. E. Linde Paper Co. 


PAPER COMPANY 
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New Haven The Arnold-Roberts Co 
New Haven, 

The Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 
New Orleans E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
New York, Beekman Paper & Card Co,, Inc. 
New York Lathrop Paper Co., Inc. 
New York J. E. Linde Paper Co 
New York, Marquardt, Blake & Decker, Inc 











New York Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
New York The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Omaha Carpenter Paper Co. 
Oklah City,W NewspaperUnion 
Philadelphia Garrett-Buchanan Co. 


Philadelphia, J. R. Howarth Paper Co., Inc. 


Philadelphia Paper Merchants, Inc. 
Pittsburgh The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Providence The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


Reading Van Reed Paper Co., Div. 
Rochester R. M. Myers & Co., Inc. 
Salt Lake City, Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah 
San Francisco, Commercial Paper Corp. 


Scranton Megargee Brothers, Inc. 
Sioux Falls Sioux Falls Paper Co. 
Spokane Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Springfield, 
Whitney-Anderson Paper Co., Inc. 
St. Louis Acme Paper Co. 
St. Louis, Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper 
Company 
St. Paul Newhouse Paper Co. 
Tampa E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 


Toledo, The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 
Troy, N. ¥. Troy Paper Corporation 
Washington The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Wichita Western Newspaper Union 
Worcester Chas. A. Esty Paper Co., Div. 
London, Eng., Fredk. Johnson & Co., Ltd. 





HOLYOKE - MASSACHUSETTS 





Cylinder Presses, Platen 


Presses, Rotary Presses... 


1. Eliminate from one-third to one-half of the 
make-ready time. 
2. Relieve strain on presses. 
3. Protect plates and type from undue wear. 
4. Pay for themselves in from thirty to ninety days. 
5. Easy to apply and easy to use. 
6. Will not form a matrix, no matter how long the run. 


CARMICHAEL BLANKET CO., Atlanta, Georgia 


Pacific Coast Sales Office: 311 MILLS BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


CARMICHAEL 


RELIEF BLANKETS 


(Patented) 





Write for Booklet and Price List 











a SEE o/ Anticipate Your Needs 


bp Buy Now and Save Money 
HAS PRESSES and 


EQUIPMENT 
for PRINTING and BOX PLANTS 


Never a better opportunity than now to make a tremendous saving in 
— and Rebuilt Machines—the latest models. Ready for immediate 

elivery! 

An unconditional guarantee with every machine. We install and dem- 
onstrate. The reputation of this company, one of the oldest and largest 
in the printing machinery field, is based on the confidence and good will 
of satisfied customers. Profit by this exceptional opportunity. 

Select From This Partial List of Offerings 
CYLINDER PRESSES AUTOMATIC JOB PRESSES 
t—6/0 Two-color MIEHLE, 52x70” bed, 2—Pony MIEHLES, 26x34” bed, with 
Dex. suction pile feeder: and ext. del. Dexter suction ‘swing-back feeders 
{—No. | Two-color MIEHLE, 43x56” and ext. deliveries. 

nee. _— Cross feeder and ext. de- 2—Stvle “BY” KELLYS. - 13x19" 

indian) GENE Putten em, "dae sae 


mi-vertical typ 
40x53” bed, with Cross feeder and ~ AFTSM Ane nae Series 
ext. delivery. 


i—6/0 MIEHLE, 51x68” bed, with ex- 
tension delivery. Dexter suction pile 
feeder if desired. 

2—5/0 SPECIAL MIEHLES, 46x68” 
bed, with Dexter suction pile feeders 

and ext. deliveries 

MIEHLE, 46x65” bed, feeder 
and ext. delivery if desired. 

<7 — 46x62” bed, with ext. 


27 “MIEHLE, 43x56” bed, ext. de- 
very. 
2—No. | MIEHLES, 39x53” bed. One 


I—10x15” C. & P. with Miller feeder. 


OPEN PLATEN PRESSES 
1—14x22” JOHN THOMSON LAU- 


REATE. 3 
1—14x22” COLT’S ARMOR /, Model 5-C. 


i—10xi5” C. & P. New Series. 
CUTTING AND CREASING 
1-20x30” JOHN THOMSON platen 


\—COTTRELL Drum Cylinder C. & C. 
51x63” bed. 








eAnother New Book! THE SCIENCE 


of IMPOSITION 


cA Treatise based upon the fundamental principles 
of modern pressroom and bindery practices 


In this treatise of such an important 
and complex branch of the printer’s 
trade it is endeavored to so simplify 
procedure that any problem may be 
readily solved by the application of 
easily 1 princi- 

ples. "T) qualify : as a stoneman it is 
desirable to familiarize oneself with 
some of the operations in the press- 
room and the Coder (which are cov- 
poo te in this book) as well as efficient 
modern imposition poeeee in general 
printin; ices and some less familiar 
meth -_ specialty houses. 


SOME CHAPTER HEADINGS 

Making Margins. 

iegonts for Hand and Machine 

olds 
Lining Up a Shee 
—— and Side Stitched 
atures, 

Bookbinding Operations; Fold- 
ing Machines. 

Paper Folding Problems. 

Lining Up Irregularly Mounted 

















of these machines particularly adapt- 
able for 7 or 8 column newspaper 


work. 
2—No. 2 MIEHLES, ne oy 
2—No. 3 MIEHLES, 33x46” bed 
— 4 Four-roller MIEHLES 29x41” 
ed. 
3—Pony MIEHLES, 26x34” bed. Auto- 


matics. 
4—PREMIERS—GF, GU, GW, GY— 
Sizes 30x41” to 49x66”. Suction 
feeder for GF. 
Our stock is constantly changing. Tell us what you need. We’ll have it. 


Write, wire or phone 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office Chicago Office Boston Office 
225 VARICK STREET 343S. DEARBORN STREET 420 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
Tel. Walker 1554 Tel. Harrison 5643 Tel. Hancock 3115 


POWER CUTTERS 
1—57” OSWEGO POWER CUTTER, 
automatic clamp 
1—38” SEYBOLD POWER CUTTER, 
automatic clamp. 
— 4" DEXTER POWER CUTTER, 
utomatic clamp. 
1-32" DIAMOND. 
STAMPING AND BRONZING 
MACHINES 








Page H Heads. 
Locku 
Label Printing. 
Plate-Mounting Equipment. 


“Stunts.” 





By JOHN REED 


neup Operations. 
ethod of Verifying Layouts. 











Ninety-one Illustrations 
by the Author of P; 


Some Modern Machine Folds. 


Size 414x614”; 132 pages. Flexible 
binding, gold stamped. Latest book. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


330 S. Wells Street 


: 5 ae Up From One Set 


Price $5.00 Postpaid 


Chicago, Illinois 





The Brackett Double Head Stripping Machine 








STRIPS: 

Side-stitched books. 

End sheets. 

Library and tight-joint end sheets. 

Half-bound and full-bound end 
sheets. 

Sample books. 

Blank books. 

Puts a strip in the center of any size 
sheet up to 28 inches wide. 

—_— a strip of cloth or paper to 

e back of any flat-backed side- 

stitched or convex-back 
saddle-stitched book. 

Takes cardboard and tips a strip of 
cloth or paper on the end. 


REINFORCES: 


Side-stitched or sewed paper-cov- 
ered catalogs. 
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Reinforces in the center of sections. 
Reinforces loose-leaf index sheets. 
Joinsnecksandslidesofpaperboxes. 


ECONOMIZES: 

This machine strips tighter and 
better than is possible to do by 
hand, and can handle enameled 
stock as easily as any cheaper grade 
of paper. It will handle any kind of 
stripping work, and with two at- 
tendants it will equal the output of 
five or ten handstrippers. The size 
of the work governs the speed, and 
the bigger the job, the more rapid 
the production. This machine will 
save you money and do your work 
infinitely better. Let’s talk it over. 
Write today. 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO., TOPEKA, KANSAS 





A FACT 


YOU SHOULD CONSIDER 





The printer’s composing room 
is usually an expensive burden 








Trade Composition offers 
a profit without investment 








Ir 1s A Fact worthy of the most serious 
consideration that during the past several 
months the trade composition plants of the 
United States and Canada have more nearly 
maintained the normal volume of their busi- 
ness than would ordinarily seem to be justi- 
fied by the volume of printing produced in 
the communities which they serve. 

WHY? Because many printers not for- 
merly users of trade composition service are 
now finding it particularly to their advan- 


tage to do so. These printers are meeting 


the service requirements of their own cus- 
tomers better than ever before. They are 
placing at the command of buyers of print- 
ing the practically unlimited typographic 
resources of the trade composition industry. 
They are discovering that it costs them less 
to buy their composition requirements than 
to attempt to meet them in their own com- 
posing rooms. They purchase composition at 
a known cost and sell it at an assured profit. 

Are you taking full advantage of Trade 


Composition Service? 





x INTERNATIONAL TRADE COMPOSITION ASSOCIATION x 
Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 
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THERMOGRAPHERS 


We wish to announce 
to the Raised Printing Trade that, in addition to our line 
of water base inks licensed for manufacture and sale un- 
der U. S. Patent No. 1,146,182, we have, after exhaustive 
tests, accepted an exclusive sales agency for the new 


















PERMANENT PROCESS INK 


Patent Pending 





This is a totally new ink, unaffected by weather conditions. = = Rubber 
rollers are not required, and it will not dry on the press during opera- 
tions, under any conditions. = = ““X Base’’ ink is cleaned from the press 
easily in same manner and using the same medium as for any oil base 
ink. =e = When used with Virkotype Permanent Gloss, Engraving, and 
Permanent Metallic Compounds it produces immediately permanent 
and flexible raised printing with an unusually perfect embossed effect. 
aa “X Base” ink is arevolutionary discovery in ink manufacture. It has 
a noticeable affinity for papers of all textures. Its easy workability and 
unusual properties when processed with permanent compounds will 
extend the use of raised printing to many fields previously limited to 
time worn methods of display. 












SOLE SALES AGENTS 


WOOD, NATHAN & VIRKUS CO., Inc. 


112 CHARLTON STREET NEW YORK,N.Y. 
Telephones: Walker 5-0993 or 5-0994 
608 S. DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO,ILL. 





























are dependable 


Good printers are using our 
engravings and a great many 
are buying our material doing 
some of this work themselves. 
This material comes patent 
base and type high. 






Write our nearest 
e branch for further 
information 


Twenty-eight years 
at making rubber 
plates 








Republic Engraving & Designing Co. 
311 N. Desplaines St., Chicago, Ill. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
718 Atlantic Avenue 214 North Sixth Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 156 Second Street 







2703 30 uso-uharDd=- C00-Ous 












Cost Cutter Saws 
Cut Costs « « 


because: 


Faster 
More accurate 
Simpler to adjust 
Easier to handle 


@ They incorporate 
many features not found 
in other Saw Trimmers. 


Model B Cost Cutter 


The Model B, illustrated above, is the last word in 
saw trimmer construction and has proven a real 
profit producer in some of the country’s leading plants. 


Write for descriptive circular 


C.B. NELSON & COMPANY 


727 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 










































* 
We wath te re. 
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LANDENBERGER’S 
PROPORTIONAL SIZE FINDER 


A rapid and accurate means of determining the proportional 
size of enlarged or reduced illustrations without calculation. 


Regular Edition. ........ $2.00 net (Range 1” to 100") 
“Green Line” Edition. ..... $3.00 net (Range 14" to 100") 
For Sale by 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
330 S. WELLS STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Oakleaf Wiping Towels 


SAVE YOU MONEY BECAUSE THEY DO 
A GOOD CLEAN JOB MANY TIMES OVER 


Tuere’s this much to it: the dirtier the rags, | astonished at the number of washings the 
shirts or old clothes that men use on your same towel can take. Which saves you money 
presses, the more money you spend. You again, because the towels wear longer. 

buy larger quantities. The laundry bill is Let us send you information, now, about 
higher. And even then, presses, type, rollers these economical, durable, sanitary wiping 
and cuts are apt to be half clean.... Wiping _ towels. If you write to any address below, 
towels that clean machines ought to be clean _ details will follow immediately. 


themselves! ‘ 
: ' N . 
Oakleaf Shop Towels come to your plant C ALL A W AY MILLS, I NC. 
as spick and span as new type castings. No 345 Madison Ave., New York City 
; Ss : ely stains J. W. Bearden . . . Representing Callaway Mills, Inc. 
dirt or smudges ~— _— No —* + 9 a 7-252 General Motors Bldg Detroit, Mich. 
smears that may carry disease. ivla iS of spe- M. R. Abbott . . . Representing Callaway Mills, Inc. 
cially selected, carefully tested material, these 110 Summer St. . . . . . . . . . . Boston, Mass. 
c 5 Ray T. Johnson . . Representing Callaway Mills, Inc. 
good towels are extra-strong, extra-absorbent, 323s, Franklin St ~. Chicas, TL 
extra-ready for work. And you’ll find nary a ‘ i E 
button, loose thread or any lint in the lot! OAKLEA F MILLS 
Another thing. Oakleaf Shop Towels can Southern Sales Office, La Grange, Ga. 


be washed over and over again. Send them to West Coast Distributors—W. A. Ballinger & Company 
, as sf ° Aas 164 Townsend Street . . . . . . San Francisco, Cal. 
the laundry they Il come back fresh and 923 East Third Street Los Angeles, Cal. 


clean as the day you bought them. You'll be 95 Connecticut Street Seattle, Wash. 





HADDON PRESS ELIMINATES STATIC AND OFFSET 
WITH SIMCOE 


Gentlemen: 


This is to advise that we have found 
the Simcoe Equipment, recently installed 
in our Pressroom, to be entirely satisfac- 
tory, meeting every requirement. 


This equipment has effected quite a 
saving in gas, aside from doing away with 
the objecticnable smell of gas escaping 
from the burners, and eliminating fire 
hazards. 

Then too, the Simcoe Equipment has 
reduced the possibility of offset on our 
color work. 

Very truly yours, 





Jesse Satenstein, 


eo HADDON PRESS, Inc. 
Vice President 
cking of paper in the photograph) ice Fresiden 





(Note the perfect sta 


Simcoe Red Rocket Electric Ink Setter and The Simcoe Static Eliminator solved static and offset problems on fifteen 
Haddon presses, by simple current control and flexible points. Prove it in your own pressroom on a free-trial basis. 


THE SIMCOE MANUFACTURING CO, 


430 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. + Static and Offset Engineers 
RED ROCKET INK SETTER SIMCOE STATIC ELIMINATOR 
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Partial 
View 
of Guard 





Safeguard Your Hands 


Without them you cannot work, 


The Travelers Guard 


Is a positive safeguard for hand fed printing 
presses, designed by engineers of the Travelers 
Insurance Co., full automatic and should be 
especially installed in schools to protect the 
inexperienced operators. 

SIZES ¢ 8x12” ¢ 10x15” ¢ 12x18” 


Write us for full information. 


THE NATIONAL SHERARDIZING 
and MACHINE COMPANY 


868 Windsor Street, Hartford, Connecticut 


Representative: American Type Founders Co. 













STAT-ERAD 


APPROVED BY 
Nationat Boarp oF Fire 
UnpeRwRITERS 


PATENTED oct. 18TH, 1921 


The 
Electric Neutralizer 


Easily Installed on Any Press 


Increase in production of labels 
from 200,000 to 800,000 per day 
(8 hours) on one press—result of 
recent installation of Stat-Erad. 
(Name on request.) 


J. &@ W. JOLLY, Inc. 


Holyoke - - Massachusetts 


- Canadian Agents: 
Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
























SHEET VARNISHER 


with 


METAL DRY BOX 


EITHER 
GAS OR STEAM HEATED 


Also Automatic Sheet Conveyors and Bronzer 
Feeders, and Die Cutting Machines 


Built for convenient operation 


Write for information 


WM. HOLLINGSWORTH 


227-229 Holliday Street Baltimore, Maryland 














A Real Help in Your Work 


WEALTH OF 


—=* 


eg ; information on 
ENGRAVING }§©=» | COMMERCIA all branches of the 
SPRNENG graphic arts is con- 
ae Nv tained in this volume. 
WACKLLEMAN Illustrating and print- 


ing by all processes is 
thoroughly and com- 
prehensively covered 
in a practical but non- 
technical way. 


Advertising managers, 
printers, lithographers, 
paper men, photog- 
raphers, commercial 
artists, salesmen, in- 
structors, students and 
all others interested in 
these subjects will find this book most invaluable. 





Postpaid, $15.00 





SECOND PRINTING 





Commercial Engraving and Printing 
Price, $15.00 Postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
330 S. Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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PRECISION GEARED ACCURACY 


‘seciadlllllldalas s::.- - ~Salllaldadhainiclinlei 
For the Color Printer 










Sizes: 38x 50, 45x65, 50x75 
A Size for Every Shop and Purpose 





More Profitable Production 
results from the employment of The CRAFTSMAN 
in connection with Color Printing —or any printing 
that involves the vital processes of line-up and 
register. Do you want to eliminate that bothersome, 
hard-to-account-for, unestimated item of extra line- 
up and register time that seems to go with some 
of the best jobs in your shop? You can do it with 
The CRAFTSMAN. Are you face to face with a new 
situation in your business right now—are you scratch- 
ing your head for a new means to pare down costs 
— speed-up production? This is the time to put a 
CRAFTSMAN Geared Line-up Table in your press- 
room. Let us help you select the size best suitable for 
your kind of work. Write us about it, today — now. 


CRAFTSMAN Line-Up Table 


Corporation, 49 River Street, Waltham, Mass. 




















e e e Makers of Precision Line-up and Registering 
Devices for Printers, Lithographers and Kindred Trades 


EASTERN OFFICE: 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
WESTERN OFFICE: 608 So. Dearborn Si., Chicago 






UNITED STATES DISTRIBUTOR, ROTOR DUCTOR CONTROL 
IN NEW ENGLAND AND THE CENTRAL STATES 


MIEHLE PRESS OWNERS 
WHATEVER YOU PRINT, IT WILL PAY YOU TO READ 
JAMES WEST'S ARTICLE, “THE FOUNDATION OF 
DISTRIBUTION’... WRITE FOR IT. WE'LL SEND IT FREE 
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Not one degree too hot... 
Not one second 
too long... 
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HE glue that goes on Dennison’s Gummed 
Paper is “cooked” with all the care and 
finesse that a master chef gives to a fine sauce 
—with more, in fact, for the cooking tempera- 
ture is gauged to the degree, timed to the second. 
That is one reason why Dennison’s Gummed 
Papers are so perfectly suited to their purposes. 
There are gummings suitable for applica- 
tion to everything from metals and Cellophane 
to glass. 

Such a choice of scientifically prepared ad- 
hesive surfaces makes it easy for you to satisfy 
any customer’s wants. 

Send today for the Dennison Printer’s Ser- 
vice Book. Free to printers, it tells you which 
gumming to recommend for every purpose. It 
gives you many practical hints for getting best 
pressroom results from gummed paper and it 
brings to you a variety of suggestions for con- 
structive selling. Send for it and learn why 


Dewninows 
Gummed Paper 


“Tests Best on the Press” 


SOLD BY LEADING WHOLESALERS 





Dennison Manufacturing Company 
Dept. C-37, Framingham, Mass. 


Please tend me samples of 0 Dennison’s Gummed Papers 
and a free copy of your 0 Printer’s Service Book 
and the name of my nearest Dennison wholesaler. 


DN a sindinccetiscnksscdsckdea ceded tniamensemian eka 


NE od ck scictiih china aici cana pci aes lanes thcataleatbaahatiiiianba 























INTEGRITY CIRCULAR and JIG SAWS 
IN SELLING TYPE for 





e 
If Type is of A-1 Quality, it should be sold at a fair price to all legit- J Pri nters and Eng ravers 
imate Printers, with no big discounts as bait. Compare the sizes of 
our fonts and our prices with others, and we are still selling “Better 
Type for Less Money”. 


WE LEAVE OUT THE BUNK 


Buy where you will, but be sure you get what you pay for. 
Our metal is, Tin 14%, Antimony 24%, Lead 62%, Always. Write 


In the same location since 1874. R S 

OHN KROYLE & SONS 
STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY —— 
Vermontville, Michigan, U.S. A. ree 























Make 


e + 7 e 
Stereotype Mats More Profit in Raised Printing 
Of Your To meet the ever-increasing demand for Raised Printing and to 
produce it at a profit with a reasonable price use 
Sta nd ing Fo rms Flexo Raising Machines and Compounds 
D lj C Flexo yr een J ean Po Fd own Senge ligt either 
gas or electric. nequa in heating capacity, they can turn 
up icate uts out from 2,000 to 3,000 letterheads per cn . 


With Flexo Raising Compounds—made in our own factory—will pro- 
ith a duce Gloss, Dull, Gold, Silver or Copper Finish. Requiring less 
heat than any others, Flexo Raising Compounds when used with 


R 3 L | A 4 L E M AT M O L DI N G P R 3 S S Flexo Raising Machines give more production than any on the 
market. Compounds for All Purposes. 
As Easy As Proofing Send for descriptive circular and samples of Raised Printing done 
CONDITIONED MATS « » MAT STORAGE BOXES with Flexo Raising Compounds and Flexo Raising Machmes 




















PRINTERS M AT PAPER SUPPLY CO FLEXO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 
35 HOWARD STREET Dept. I NEW YORK CITY 
jp S50WertLokeStest «> CHICAGO, ILL coe SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, IL 














NEw lst MODERN 
rtm TYPE DISPLAY 


“Modern Type Display,” perhaps the largest-selling book on display typography in print today, has been revised, ex- 
tended, and improved in text. It is a comprehensive, carefully organized work on display typography. It covers the sub- 
ject from the ground up, on the basis of sound principles the understanding and application of which make attractive and 
effective results certain. These chapter headings disclose the book’s comprehensive scope: Fundamentals of Display; Con- 
trast; Subordination and Emphasis; White Space and Margins; Type Styles in 
Display; Capitals, Lower-Case, and Italics; Interpretative Display: a Summary; 
Rules in Type Display; Shape Harmony; Tone Harmony and Contrast; Decorative 
Borders; Initial Letters; The Use of Ornament; Proportion; Symmetry and Bal- 
ance; Contour. 

A complete course of instruction in the essentials of effective display typography, 
at $6.00 a copy postpaid. 


Special Combination Offer on Mr. Frazier’s Two Books 


While ordering the new “Modern Type Display,” recognize a real value by 
adding $2.50 for a copy of “Type Lore,” which sells regularly at $5.00. Get these 
two authoritative texts for $8.50! “Type Lore” gives you the important highlights 
of typographical history, combined with practical suggestions for the use of im- 
portant type faces of the various classifications. It supplements “Modern Type Dis- 
play” most admirably. You need both of these books! 


cAddress Orders to: 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 330 S. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 
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Use 


PEERLESS BLACK 


and Your Profits Are Safe?! 


You’ve heard that old gag 
about “just-as-good”—but 
somehow or other, “just-as- 
goods” never seem to make 
the grade. Substitutes are al- 


ways costly. 


PEERLESS BLACK has an open 
record covering more than 
fifty years of absolute uni- 
formity and satisfaction—you 
know,when you use PEERLESS, 


that your profits are safe. 





THE PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sole Selling Agents 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Al East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 





& 





Router, Jic-saw and TyPe- 
HIGH MACHINE, the only one of 
its kind, does a wide variety of 
precision cutting, saves time 
and delay, makes composing 
rooms self-contained. Increases 
press production. Low cost, 
high efficiency. 


C. & G. TRimMMITER, now the 
standard saw and miterer, has 
changed this work from ‘‘hit or 
miss” to a positive, profitable 
operation. Costs less and does 
more. Safe, accurate, fast. 

Ask users everywhere or your 


local dealer, or write us for 
detailed information 


Cheshire & 
Greenfield Mig. Co. 
DESIGNER AND MAKER 
612 E. Clybourn Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





This design cut from flat zinc 
on C. & G. Router 


i inalisuadieasabeiliniaeiaaemetensinasneiadieidesnemmenammmmmnanatenmeneamel 
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FLEXIBLE RAISED EFFECTS 


Automatically +1 PERFECT 


RAISED PRINTING 
as fast as your Press prints! 


























Complete Automatic Outfit No. 1 


IMPROVED PRINCIPLE AUTOMATIC 
PREVENTS SEPARATION OF POWDERS 


Ovr new Automatic Type “‘E”’ Embossographer is the realization 
of the Raised Printing Industry’s dream. 

Through a patented principle of handling the powder by means 
of an endless elevator system after it is cleaned off the stock, the 
excess powder is picked up EN MASSE and returned to the feed 
system. NO SEPARATION is caused in any type of compound, 
even gold, bronze, and other fine composition powders are handled 
perfectly with this type of automatic. 

The equipment is unconditionally guaranteed to give complete 
and lasting satisfaction — it is foolproof and easy to handle. Send 
for testimonials from users. 

Above shows complete Outfit No. 1 consisting of Model No. 2 Type “E” 
Automatic Embossographer and Model No. 4 Heat Unit, with conveyor to press, 
production speed 2,500, 20 Ib., letterheads per hour or similar work, if equipped 
with our Model No. 2 Heat Unit, speed possible up to 5,000 per hour. 

Standard models for every press — up to cylinder size, if desired. 
Built for automatic feed direct from your press, or for hand feed. 





A WONDERFUL IMPROVEMENT IN 
TRADE F MBOSSOGRA PHY MAk« 


Hard, Flexible and Permanent Raised Printing 
NO SPECIAL ROLLERS e¢ NO SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Our new Modified Grade “A” Inks in connection with our Grade “A” Powder 
now make possible production of 100% absolutely HARD, FLEXIBLE and 
PERMANENT Raised Printing with your regular press rollers. This opens up a 
new era in the raised printing industry, and will be the means of additional 
profits and more satisfied customers for the printer who does Raised Printing work. 





We make every variety of inks and powders, quick fusing, slow fusing, etc., for 
every possible effect, Dull, High, Gold, Bronze, etc., which are vastly superior to 
any similar products on the market — in short a most complete and compre- 
hensive line that will meet every requirement of the Thermographic Trade. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


To convince yourself of the mar- 
velous results which our Modified 
Grade ‘‘A"’ Inks and Powders pro- 
duce, send in your order for 1 Ib. 
of our Grade ‘‘A’’ Compound at 
$2.50 per Ib., and % Ib. of our 
new Modified Grade ‘‘A"’ Ink (any 
color) at $2.00 per Ib., (Special 
Prices for 5 lbs. or more) 


The Little Giant 
Embossograph 
Heating Machine 


Complete, with as or 
powders, inks, in- lectric 


structions, samples $ 
of work, etc. 100 
Ready to Run... 


THE EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 
251 William Street © * * NEW YORK 
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Tying up numbering machines in forms, while 
being proved or awaiting O. K., is keeping 
valuable dollars inactive. Now you can re- 
lease your numbering machines for continual, 
profitable work by using the ingenious, new 
American Dummy Proof Blocks in all forms 
until actually ready for press. 


AMERICAN 








STOP “TYING UP” YouR DOLLARS 


Cast in hard metal, type high, and exactly the same 
body dimensions as American Numbering Machines, 
models 30, 31,63 and 64. Interchangeable with these 
machines, and type high to print numbers in corre- 
sponding position on proofs. Price $5.00 per dozen; 
single proof blocks 50 cents. A For sale by American 
Type Founders Company and all Supply Houses. 


(DUMMY) PROOF BLOCKS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO., BROOKLYN, N.Y. @© CHICAGO @ LONDON e PARIS 




















PERFECT REGISTER ASSURED 
5 Se] | | y ELS IN 


oa The practical man will at 





once recognize the Perfec- 
tion Hook andBlock as being 
ideal. Itis especially design- 
ed to insure printing accu- 
racy. Racks hobbed in block 
— not inserted. 


Write today for the 
complete story 


W. S. Warnock 
»» » Company 
1524 Jonquil Terrace 
CHICAGO 




















Anderson Upright 


Trucks — are made strong 
and rigid yet light for easy han- 
dling and mounted on 4” rubroid 
casters. The open design permits 
instant visibility. 

Thousands are used by Printers 
and Binders who appreciate a neat 
and practical truck which saves its 
cost several times a year. 

Made in two standard sizes: 
19x25” and 25x38”—56” high. Spe- 
cial sizes made to order. Sold by 
leading type founders and dealers. 


C.F. ANDERSON & CO. 


Folding Machines :-: Bundling Presses 
3231 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
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New AIll Metal 














HICKOK Ruling Machine 


with wonderful speed and accuracy 


We offer to the trade this new machine with a speed of 
2500 to 7000 sheets per hour, depending on kind of ruling. 
It occupies only one-half the floor space of the old style 
machine. Does perfect ruling. Has four beams. Complete 
with Feeder and Electric Sheet Dryer. Eighty per cent of 
all job ruling can be done on this machine. 


Write for circular and price. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
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| HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 


The Entire Bookbinding Business 
Between Two Covers 


BOOKBINDING 


By Joun J. PLEGER 


HE most complete 
and up-to-date book 
on bookbinding compil- 
ed in this generation. It 
covers both hand and 
machine operation in 
een tammneneneest 
anguage.Everyoperation 
entering into pamphlet 
binding and the binding 
of books is completely 
covered. Blank books, let- 
terpress books, loose leaf 
covers, manifold work, 
marbling, gilt edging, fin- 
ishing, and handtooling 
are comprehensively ex- 
plained and illustrated. 
Two hundred and 
eighty-five illustrations, 
both halftones and line 
drawings, enable the nov- 
ice to grasp the most minute 
details of the bookbinding art, 


Attractively bound in cloth; gold stamped. 
Size, 6x8}"; 425 pages. Price, $6.00, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


330 S. Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 
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THE LAUREATE INKING SYSTEM 
ELIMINATES DOUBLE ROLLING 


Users OF PLATEN pPREssEs who often find it necessary to 
resort to double rolling, on heavy forms, will appreciate 
the modern Laureate inking system. 


With four composition form rollers, two metal riders, and 
one metal changer, this press will handle any job that 
comes along without double rolling of the form. Laureates 
are frequently used for large display cards with solid black 
backgrounds, and other work with large surfaces of solid 
color, without the slightest distribution trouble. 


Of course, single rolling doubles production, as compared 
with double rolling. Not to mention the big chase size— 
14” x 22’’—which often permits running work-and-turn, 


Write for printed matter about the modern Laureate and where a smaller press could handle only one side at a time. 
Colt’s Armory Platen Presses 





THOMSON-NATIONAL PRESS COMPANY, INC., massacutserrs 
NEW YORK: 461 Eighth Avenue CHICAGO: 343 So. Dearborn Street 


AD3 








Boston Wire Stitchers, 





Gauging the thickness of work automatically adjusts all Parts — Staple Binders, Wire, 


Staples and Parts are 


carried in stock at all 

Selling Houses of the 

American Type Foun- 
ders Company 


Wire Stitchers 


alone have this important time-saving feature. Every Boston 
Stitcher model was designed to simplify the operator’s efforts 





























and to make we adjustments Work may be changed on Bostons at will 





that are usually troublesome, without expert supervision. Feed, cutter, 


and in some cases dangerous work table and driving mechanism respond 








_—_ in unison to this simple gauging feature 

















Boston Wire Stitcher No. 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 


American Type Founders Company 


Sold also in Mexico and South America by National Paper and Type Co.; in Canada by Sears Company Canada Limited, Toronto-Montreal-Winnipeg 


SET IN DYNAMIC MEDIUM WITH BERNHARD GOTHIC LIGHT AND ITALIC 
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— not wives = but little help mates 
—little bright lights — for illustrat- 
ing your copy — these Hux Cuts— 
send for catalog — lots of ideas to 
choose from — enclose a dollar—re- 
funded first order — 


Address Dept. C 


HUX CUTS 


11 West 42nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 








| 











IT’S GUARANTEED BY US 





REBUILT 
Printers’ Equipment 


Large stock on hand 
for immediate delivery 





RAMSAIER - HOLLAND CORP. 
ESTABLISHED 1913 | 


134 West 25th Street NEW YORK | 


Cut Production Costs in 1931 
With a Hacker Plate Gauge 







The clearance be- 

tween bed and pack- HACKER 
ing of a printing MFG. CO. — 
press is .918” — not 320 So. 
.922” nor .916”. It Honore St. 
will save time in the Chicago 
pressroom if forms 

sent there are at 

.918” —- not at any 


old height someone 
has guessed 1s type- 
high, 

Use a Plate Gauge 
andtraceerrors 
to their source 
and then insist 
thatcorrections 
be made there 
instead ofin 
your pressroom, 








Send for 
illustrated 
booklet 








AMERICAN 
FINISHING CO. 


E. S. De Leon, Proprietor 


Finishers to Lithographers’ 
and Printers’ Trade 


Varnishing, Gumming, Tin- 
ning Hangers, Open Die Cut- 
ting, Roughing, Paraffining, Etc. 


Office and factory 


500 South Peoria St., Chicago 


Telephone Haymarket 2446 








1244-46 N. Central Park Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Supreme Brand 
Flexible Tabbing Composition 


Supreme Brand is a rubber-like composition 
which will liquefy with a minimum amount of 
heat when placed in a double or jacketed glue pot. 






Combines pt ig Insist upon 
Strength, .\\S7 SUPREME 
Flexibility, A I) BRAND 
Elasticity, f from your 
Economy 4 jobber 


“ ‘ or order 
Absolutely direct 
Guaranteed from us 


LAYTON ELASTIC GLUE CO. 





REBUILT 


HARRIS AUTOMATIC 
PRESSES 


All Sizes and Models 
a 
KONECKY BROTHERS 


252 Pennsylvania Ave. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Phone Glenmore 5146 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
JAMES T. SHERMAN 
1014 Fisher Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


Phone Harrison 9621 























UTILITY 
PRODUCTS 


Utility Sheet Heaters have 
two-units; others one. 
Utility Humidizers give pure 
air; others sprinkle. 
Utility Neutralizers sell for 
half old prices. 

More salesmen wanted 


UTILITY HEATER CO. 


239 Centre Street, New York 








Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 
and the 
ALLIED 
TRADES 
Send for this catalog today 
IT IS FREE 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


330 S. WELLS STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





























COOLMAN’S RAPID 
TYPE CALCULATORS 


Designed to simplify the method 
of fitting copy so that either the 
copy writer or printer can rapidly 
determine the space copy will 
occupy when set in type. Separate 
calculator for Monotype and Lino- 
type $2.00each, or $3.50fortheset. 


For Sale by 


The INLAND PRINTER CO. 
330 So. Wells Street, Chicago, IIl. 


















Counters that count are usually 


REDINGTON’S 


Ask your dealer or order direct 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 


109 South Sangamon Street + Chicago 











P RESSE S for Lithographers, Printers, 


Tellus yourrequirements : 
WE HAVE THE PRESS and Newspaper Publishers. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, New Jersey 


Folding Box Manufacturers, 


























CASLON 













































Send your name and address for free booklet giving interesting information and vital facts about 

Advertising, Find out how we prepare you at home, in your spare time, for the opportunities 

open in this fascinating business. Practical work, No text books, Old established school. Success- 

ful graduates everywhere, Just the plan you have always wanted. Write today, No obligation, 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 

3601 Michigan Avenue Chicago, U.S. A. 








Dept. 9293 
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‘‘Tt Prints’’ 


BOND 
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Forever The Twain 
NY /T/L Lm Lo 


Pascne the Roberts way, you can be sure that your 
actual profit and your estimated profit will meet! But 
before 


ROBERTS Positive Lock NUM- 
BERING MACHINES 
made numbering jobs as safe, as swift and as profitable 


as other kinds, you frequently had to gamble because of 
uncertain, inaccurate equipment. 


With each wheel of the new Roberts Positive Lock 
Machines individually locked until the precise moment 
of release, all risk of slip, skip or carry over, while 
numbering or inking, is entirely removed, even under 
high speeds or violent press vibration. 


Note These New, Reduced Prices! 


MODEL 85 MODEL 86 MODEL 87 MODEL 88 
5 Wheels 6 Wheels 7 Wheels 8 Wheels 


$16 $18 $21 $23 
The cost of this new equipment is small, compared to 


the positive profits which you can figure on with 
Roberts Positive Locks. 


You owe it to yourself to get full data on them NOW— 
along with information on a liberal trade-in policy 
which permits you economically to replace all of your 
old, uncertain numbering equipment with new Roberts 
Positive Locks! 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


694-710 
Jamaica Avenue 
Cee 


RoBERTS positive lock 
NUMBERING MACHINES 
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NEW iwreervee Knife Grinder 


A Precision Moderate Priced Machine for Back Mold and Side Trimming Knives 







Write for specifications 
and prices 





SAMUEL C. ROGERS & CO., 192 Dutton Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Also Makers of Paper Knife Grinders 











Printing Wiggins Patent 
Scored Cards and selling 
them in Wearwell Lever 
Binder Cases will keep your 
presses producing profits 
the year round. 

Wiggins Cards sell on sight. 
Are always fresh and white. 
Eliminate waste as they 
never rub and get soiled. 
Detach smoothly from case. 


WIGGINS 
boo Form CARDS 





A Busier Year With Wiggins Cards! 


Use them as leaders—the orders 
thus secured will result in more 
orders for other kinds of printing 
as well. Supplied in blank form 
ready to be printed in your plant. 
Write today forsamplesand prices. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 
1165 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 


| 























Cast 
Iron 


Iuosinc SURFACES 





Our Surfaces are planed perfectly level and smooth. 
They are braced on the under side by ribs running 
both ways of the plate to prevent sagging. 

We carry many standard sizes in stock and can 
make up special sizes on receipt of order. 


MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 






























Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 


Text and illustrations include the latest models and the 


Get This New Edition of 


THE MECHANISM OF 
THE LINOTYPE 


cA ‘Book for Operators and Machinists 


This tenth edition has been completely revised by Edward 
M. Keating, instructor in the Chicago School of the 


JEAN 


22 <q 


BERTE 


COLOUR PROCESS 

















A few more licenses can be issued 








in certain cities. Correspondence is 
invited from responsible printers. 














WALLACE & TIERNAN PRODUCTS, Inc. 


BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


ELEVEN MILL STREET 


complete work is a modern text-book for operators and 


machinists. There should be a copy of this edition in 


every shop. 


Order your copy today — it is insurance against costly 


delays. Over 20,000 in use. 


230 pages; illustrated; handy pocket size, 434 x7; substantially bound in 
Hexible binding; price $2.50; postage 10 cents extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
330 S. Wells Street 











Chicago, Illinois 
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ii THE MECHANISM 
||OF THE L 


CHAPTERS 


Keyboard and Magazine; The Assem- 


bler; Spaceband Box; Delivery Slide; 
Friction Clutch; The Cams; The First 


Elevator Slide; 
the Second Elevator; 
and Distributor; 


Elevator-Transfer and 
Distributor Box 
Vise-Automatic Stop 


and Pot-Pump Stop; Mold Disk and 


Mold Slide, and Ejector Slide; 


The 


Metal Pot; Automatic Gas Governors; 


Making Changes; Setting Intricate Mat- 
ter and Tabular Work; Oiling and 
Wiping; Model 9 Machine; Measure- 
ment of Linotype Matter; Definitions 


of Mechanical Terms; List of Adjust- 


ments; 


Procedure for Removing and 
Replacing Parts on the Various Models; 


Causes for Defective Matrices; Things 






You Should Not Forget. 













Knowing Your Requirements 


The manufacturers of PEERLESS PUNCHING 
MACHINES know your requirements in ma- 
chines of this type through personal contact with 
superintendents and owners of the largest print- 
ing and binding plants in the United States. 


With what other Punching Machine do you 
get these time and labor saving features? 


Double bearings for each side of the head. 

All-Steel table, guaranteed rust-proof. 

Adjustable table gauge that will square the stock 
and can be moved forward to the edge of the 
hole in the punch block for narrow card or 
strip punching. 

Positive lock-up for each punch head without the 
use of screw driver or wrench. 





Any punching or tab cutting can be done 
with a PEERLESS. 

We also manufacture Rotary Slot Perforating Ma- 
chines, Round Hole Perforating Machines, Paging and 
Numbering Machines. 


NYGREN-DAHLY COMPANY 


218-230 N. JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO 


OR MINIMUM SHEET 


No delivery adjustments are necessary, on 


Babcock Presses, to change from one sheet 
size to another. Or from one weight of stock 
to another. @ @ » @ 


This feature saves a few minutes on every 
job. The total time-saving in the course of a 
gain - “a8 ashen ti oo oe To The Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co. 

POE GANGS SERS CO ER PENG ae 460 West 34th Street, New York 
up delivery, and still offers the best delivery . Please send the following new printed matter: 
ever designed for a printing press. O Babcock Features Folders, Nos. 1 to 15 

This is one of Babcock’s Fifteen Features. O The Babcock Automatic 
Eleven new folders, describing all of these O The Babcock Two-Color Sheet-Fed Rotary 
features in detail, will be mailed on request. O) Babcock Automatic-Piling Cutters and Creasers 


Please use the coupon Name 


Firm 














FACTORY, NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT Address 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
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SAW-TRIM 
PLANER 


Bench or 
Pedestal 
Models 


“a A Product of 
J. A.RICHARDS 


THE SAWMAKER 
Direct to you from Kalamazoo 


More 
Than a 


Saw-Trimmer 































LINOTYPE STEREOTYPE 

MONOTYPE JOB TYPE 

INTERTYPE e LUDLOW 

LINOGRAPH AND ELROD 

THOMPSON METALS 
E. W. BLATCHFORD CO. 


NEW YORK 


R CHICAGO 
World Bldg., Beekman 3511 608 S. Dearborn St., Wabash 6297 





























Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
7500 impressions per hour. 


Roll feed—Delivery—Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 


Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reinforcing, 
eyeletting, numbering, etc. 


Once through the press completes the job. 


New Era Mfg. Company 


Straight and Cedar Streets Paterson, New Jersey 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes Embossing Easy 
Needs no heats ge er of a bes = Senay = let press run 
Instructions with each package. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
330 So. Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 














b 
airliner UPER OFFSET PRESS 


H O E has a normal running 
Size 41x54 speed of 3,600 an hour 


R. HOE & CO., Inc. 138th St. and East River, New York 




















The New Improved 


AMSCO 


SAW AND TRIMMER 


Elevating Table 
18x21 
€ 
Ball Bearing 
Spindle 
2 
Gauges to 72 picas 
by 14 points 
& 
Positive 
Work Holder 
2 
Attachment 
for Mitering 
€ 
Price 
$175 complete 

















Manufactured by 


American Steel Chase Company 


122 Centre Street, New York 

















Dent’s Master Line Gauge 


... solves all layout problems 7 
instantly without calculation 





S82 





THT 


b per Master Line principle is a one-line 
solution for anything the layout man or 
printer wants to know. It gives the number of 
characters in any line — for all sizes and faces 
of type — gives the total number of characters 
in your copy and the total number of lines as 
well as the width and depth of any piece of 
copy set in any face of type. 


The Master Line eliminates 50% of the cal- 
culating on copy written in longhand, and fig- 
#im_ ures all styles of lines. With it, it is possible to 
dist change the shape of type at will. 
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No matter what method you use, it cannot 
F compete with the Master Line for speed and 
‘we accuracy. 


THT TIT 







There are no impossible type calculations 
with the Master Line. It will schedule one line, 
a page or a catalog with uncanny accuracy, by 
a method every printer understands. Nothing 
to guess — nothing to remember. 


TITPTTITET ITE TITY 







TITTTT 
















Not a system, just a printer’s line gauge 
that figures type and copy. 


Send $2 and try one of Dent’s Master Line 
Gauges 10 days. If not satisfied we will refund 
the purchase price immediately. 


Sold by 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
330 South Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 
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BED and PLATEN 
ROTARY, OFFSET PRES 
ALL ROLL FEED 


for Manufacturing 


Wrappers, Labels — Cellophane, gummed, parchment, tissue, 
tinfoil, waxed. 


Manifold Forms — Salesbooks, bills of lading, autographic 
register, fanfold forms. 


Bags — Tea and coffee—printing and bronzing only. 

Tickets — Amusement, cash fare, lottery for Southern coun- 
tries, mileage, commissary books. 

Folders — File. 

Index Cards — Ruling and cutting. 

Milk Bottle Caps 

Sheet Cutters — Intermittent feed and rotary. 

Slitters (Shear Cut) 


All visitors to Boston are welcome to our Plant 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO. sosron? Witssithuserts 














Lrompson Superior Steel Type Cabinets 


THE STANDARD OF COMPARISON 


Intustrated here is another distinguished 
Thompson Steel Type Cabinet. Designed and 
built from the efficiency standpoint of the Print- 
ing Industry these Superior Steel Cabinets at 
once become an asset to the Printer in lowering 
his cost budget, thus enabling him to render to 
his customers still greater service at lower cost. 





Thompson Equipment not only pays for itself 
in a very short time, but continues to pay many 
times over for the unlimited lifetime of this 
Superior Steel Equipment. It introduces new 
advantageous values never before obtainable as 
standard equipment in any type cabinet. When- 
ever and wherever comparisons are made the 
value is found in Thompson quality prod- 
ucts. The product itself exhibits the proof. 
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For sale by Independent Dealers and Type — 





THOM 
Founders the World Over. There is one near PSON CABINET Co. 
you. Consult him before making j 
your next selection. No. 12220-T Cabinet 


LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. ) 


MILLER & RICHARD OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO — SOLE AGENTS FOR CANADA 
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WETTER 


lockwheel 











Numbering Machine 


Will work on the Kelly small 
cylinder, Miehle Vertical or 
ANY press at ANY speed. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 









GDAHL BINDERY 
Edition Book Binders 


NY “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 









































615 Chestnut St. » 











AUM FOLDERS 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Branches everywhere 








Grammer Paraffine Process 
for the prevention of offset in printing 


ACME GEAR CO., Inc. 
701 Wood Street Philadelphia, Pa. 



















— Sist2 


Envelope Co. wi 


at 16th Street 
Viaduct 

MILWAUKEE 

WISCONSIN 





West Pierce St. 



























ie and os 
White—and twelve superb 
colors—and envelopes. 





hire Biond 


Hampshire Paper Co., 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


RITE for booklet of 


colors and weights. 























greatly depends upon the time 










Toronto, Ont. 





CANADIAN 


PRINTER 
é? PUBLISHER 


For 37 years Canada's leading paper 
serving the Graphic Arts Industries 


The value of a business paper to its advertisers 


spend in reading it. Based on a questionnaire, 
an analysis of the time the paid subscribers de- 
vote to reading each issue of Canadian Printer 
and Publisher shows the average period to be 
two hours and twelve minutes. . 
Printer and Publisher is read by the men who buy 
or influence the buying of printing equipment. 


Space Rates on Request 


Canadian Printer & Publisher 


143-153 University Avenue 


its subscribers 


. . Canadian 








Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 































VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 














The Art of Spacing 


SAMUEL A. BARTELS 
















A treatise on the proper distribution of white 
space in typography. J This book, carefully 
hand set by the author, exemplifies the text. 






Price, $3.00 postpaid 


The Inland Printer Company 


330 S. Wells Street 





Chicago, Illinois 


















A Fine Day Every Day 


When Bahnson Humidifiers fan evenly moist air through your 
stock room, your press room, your bindery—enabling good 
stock to run quickly through the plant, as it deserves to, and 
to lie smooth and flat in the bindery at the end of its trip. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY 


93 Worth Street, New York City 
General Offices and Factory, WINSTON-SALEM,N.C. 























Troubled Waters 


Brock and Rankin have been through anumber 
of ‘‘depressions”’ of which this is not the worst. 
Each depression tests men’s stamina and their 
foresight and resourcefulness. 

Only in troubled waters is staunchness proven. 
In times like these, the consistency of policy 
and purpose and the unvarying standards of 
workmanship of Brock and Rankin, find favor 
with men who buy wisely. 

Let us estimate on your book binding in terms 
of Brock and Rankin’s standards and help 
you with experienced suggestions in any de- 
gree you desire. 
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**The Binding Gives the First Impression’’ 


BROCK & RANKIN 


Incorporated 


619 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 


ill MAKERS OF PRINTING PLATES if t Book Binders 
Hil 512 Sherman St.°: °° Chicago, III. | z Commercial Book Binding at its Best 
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THE UNIVERSAL JOGGER CUTS PRODUCTION COSTS 


because It saves 1/3 the Time 
required for interleaving single 
sheets. 


Sturdy — Efficient — Low Priced. 
Lowers costs on large orsmall jobs. 


Write for descriptive folder. The 
Universal Jogger complete is only 
$150 F.O.B. Minneapolis. 


UNIVERSAL JOGGER CO., Inc. 
322 So. Fourth Street - - Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


The Leading Business and Technical Journal of the World 






in the Printing and Allied Industries 





Western Advertising 
A. M. WILLCOX 
330 South Wells Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Every Proof Press 
equipped with 
CROMWELL tympans 


—=———  Wlercock and Sons Company, 
































one of the largest manufacturers 
of proof presses for printers, pub- 
lishers, newspapers and engravers, 
ships every proof press equipped 


with Cromwell Tympans. 








They know full well that their 











presses demonstrate their real 











value only when the best Tympan 














paper is used. 


























Try a Cromwell Tympan Sheet 
at Our Expense 


Give us the size and make of your press and let 
us send you for trial, gratis, a sheet of genuine 
Cromwell Tympan paper. 

It is cut and scored exact size for the presses 
named below: 


MIEHLE KELLY HARRIS MILLER 
SIMPLEX BABCOCK 


je aN : PREPARED —— —_—_ ———— gives the solution 


of many of the troubles 


‘Ss! p a Pp er — of the pressman when 


quality work is 
line expected. 








THE CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 
4809 S. Whipple Street, Chicago, Illinois 











Actual Photograph of Narrow Tooth Matrices Actual Photograph of Intertype Wide Tooth Matrices 


In Fairness to Your Business” 
You Should Investigate Intertype 


Modern Wide Tooth Matrices *..." 


You Can Readily See Why Intertype 

Matrices Run Smoothly and Last Long 

on Other Line Composing Machines 
as Well as on Intertypes 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 360 Furman Street © Chicago, 130 North Franklin Street © New Orleans, 816 Howard Avenue ~ 
© San Francisco, 152 Fremont Street ¢ Los Angeles, 1220 South Maple Avenue ® Boston, 80 Federal Street © 
Canada, Toronto Type renin Se, Ltd., York and Wellington Sts., Toronto © England, Intertype Limited, 241 
Blackfriars Road, London, S.E.1 © Germany, Intertype Setzmaschinen G.m.b.H., sneer %, 
Berlin, S.W.11 © Distributors Throughout the World 


UE BOLD 








